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; Was see ~ ok 
RY OF THE METHOROLOGICAL AND RAINFALL OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN IN BENGAL, AND OF THE METEOROLOGIOAL OBSERVA- 


TIONS TAKEN IN ASSAM, FOR THE WEEK ENDING 8 «.x., SATURDAY, 
THE 20rn OF JULY 1895. 


Tax chief features of the weather during the weck just past have been: the continued, . 
though not so heavy, rainfall in North, Bengal and the adjacant part of Assam, and the 
cyclonic storm of small intensity which commenced about the middle of the week, and led to 
a renewal of monsoon conditions over the whole province. The pressure distribution has . 
remained above the normal throughout, and even when the depression was developing in the 
north-west angle of the Bay and approaching the coast, the fall never gave rise to defect of 
much more than a twentieth of an inch, 

At the beginning of the week there was a ridge of relatively high pressure over Orissa, 
South-West Bengal, and the north-west angle of the Bay, and as from this area excess 
diminished towards the north and also over the Bay, gradients were moderately steep over 
the province, and less steep than usual towards the south. Consequently, the monsoon 
current was weak in the south-west of the province, but in the northern districts within the 
area of slightly low pressure, there was a tendency to local disturbances and occasional heavy 
showers. During the first three days of the week the wind circulation was more westerly 
then usual, not only in Lower Bengal, but also in North Bengal and Bihar, where the 
prevailing direction at this time of the year is from the east or south-east. Pressure began 
to give way slowly on the 15th, the second day of the week, but the south-westerly winds 
continued except in the extreme north, where directions had become irregular, and local 
disturbances became general, especially in the adjacent parts of North Bengal and Assam, 
and in the west of Bihar, Dhubri, Jalpaiguri, Muzaffarpur, and Patna. All reported heavy - 
rain, while over the greater part of the province, and especially in the south-western districts, 
falls were light or scattered. At this time temperature was 2° in excess in the south of the 
province, and from 1° to 5° below the normal in the northern districts. 

The fall of pressure continued for some days in the south of the province, but as it gra- 
dually became more local and was chiefly confined to the north-west angle of the Bay and 
the adjacent land, while there was a slow rise elsewhere, the shallow aepression referred 
to above slowly formed. There was no sign of its formation on the 16th, but on the 17th 
winds were becoming cyclonic on the Orissa coast. Gradients were steeper in the south of 
the Bay, and squally weather was developing on the coast of the Circars and probably over 
the part of the Bay extending eastwards. Winds were easterly in North Bengal and Bihar, 
and the heavy local rainfall had ceased. On the 18th the depression was more distinct 
pear the South Orissa and Ganjam coasts, and the cyclonic circulation of winds extended 
over the whole province and the Bay. The fall of pressure was confined to Orissa, Lower 
Bengal and the north of the Bay, but changes were more than ‘05 inch at the Orissa stations 
only. The development of the depression was fairly rapid, though pressure changes were 
small, owing to the rise which was proceeding outside the limited area where the disturbance 
was, and the depth was chiefly due to the excess, which was considerable in North Bengal 
and in the south of Burmah. 

On the night of the 18th the centre of the depression crossed the coast south of False 
Point, moving in an almost northerly direction, and at 8 a.m. on the 19th it was not far from 
Balasore. Pressure had fallen moderately at Balasore and Midnapore, and slowly at the 
other south-western stations, while elsewhere the slow rise prevailed. The cyclonic winds 
continued, and gradients were moderately steep both over the province and the Bay, but so 
far only light rain fell, and temperature remained above the normal over a great part of the 

roviuce. On the 20th the low pressure area was more shallow, and appeared to be over 

ota Nagpur, continuing to move in an almost northerly direction. Rainfall on this day 

pay much more general in all districts, but the fall exceeded 1 inch at a few stations 
only 






Pressure—-Has remained above the normal throughout the week, except in Orissa, 

where there was a small defect during the passage of the depression. Means are therefore 

monk the se Ta in all districts by amounts varying from ‘04 inch in Orissa to *08 inch in 
orth Bengal. . 

Thsaaahaduro.-Eles generally been below the normal in North Bengal and Assam and 
above in the other districts by about 1° or less, except in Orissa and Chota Nagpur, where 
excess was somewhat larger. The mean excess in Orissa is 1°9, in Chota Nagpur 1°5, in 
South-West Bengal 1°, in Hast Bengal 0%5, and in Bihar 0°38. In North Bengal mean 
defect is 1°5, and in 2-9. 

Rainfall,—The heavy showers which fel] in the west of Assam and North Bengal during 
the early part of the week, and to a small extent in Bihar, have led to considerable excess in 
those parts. ‘Though the depression gave rise to general rain in the southern districts at the 
end of the week amounts were light, and there is again a rather large deficiency in Orissa aud 
Lower Bengal. The fall at Dhubri was more than 15 inches; the mean fall in North 
Bengal nearly 5 inches, as compared with a normal amount of 2°82 inches, and iv Bihar 
26 inches, which was ‘37 inch in excess. In Orissa there was defect of ‘87 inch, in 

a Bengal 1-17 inches, in East Bengal 1:08 inch, and in Chota Nagpur ‘81 inch, 
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Best Bengal aw 883 
Bihar Oi a ah 852 14°88 | 17°33 
Orissa oe 85°3 19°91 | 19°17 
Ohota Nagpur ww 16°05 | 17°80 
Assam ae | 
* Daltonganj not included, 

MzrsorotoctcaL Orrick, Benen, O. Lirttz, 

The 23rd July 1895. Offg. Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of Bengal. 
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Results of the Barometrical and Thermometrical Observations taken at the Meteoro- 
logical Office, Chowringhee, from 14th to 20th July 1895. 
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Inches. . 
The mean 10 a.m, pressure of the sevendays .., tee vee 29628 
The mean temperature of the seven days ee es ee 861 
The extreme variation of enpees see oe cao 175 
The maximum temperature te eee sae 95'8 
° ° 
The mean 10 a.m, relative humidity of the seven days eee Ps 45 
The total fall of rain from 14th to 20th July 1895 eh a 0°76 
The daily mean temperatures are the crude means of maximum and minimum peratures, 
Merzonovocreat Orrice, Invi, v. H. 


The 22nd July 1895, For Meteorological Reporter to the Govt, of India, 











Observations taken ies the Alipore Observatory from 
14th to 20th July 1895. 
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‘TEMPERATURE. Hyonometry. 














1895. : Inches.| ° | ° | © | % | © |Imohes} ° | % Inches, 
~ July | 14th | 1503] 9°6 | 29-654 | 86-4 | 91-2] 108 | 804 | 8131-000] 79:2] 80 |SSWandS | 119| Nil | Partially cloudy, 
=. 
» [25m |10675) 80 | 605) 872 | 91-8 | 12-9 7-0] B11 | 0983| 787 | 77 |S by Wand SSW| 110) ,, | Partially oloudy, 
» {loth |264-4] 3:7] -608 | 86% | 918 | 11-4 | 80-4 | 81% | 1-010) 7955 | 80 |S by W, SSW and 67| 4, | Chiefy cloudy, o, 
,, [17th |1683) 5:3} 591 | 856) 902) 97 | 805) 813|1010| 795 | 83) SSE,ESEandSE | 93/ ,, | Partially cloudy 
o. 
we | 18th {1505 89} 569 | 850] 80-4 | 100) 79-4} 800 | 0-961} 78:0 | 80 | ESEand ENE ...| 159) 0-19 Pudihy cloudy 
» [19th {1510} 8-9] 859 | 832) 876) 84 792| 801 | 088] 788 | 87 |x, BSE and SSE | 106] 047 | Chiefly cloudy, 
0; Pe 
» {20th |1438] 88] 502) 826 | 86-8] 89| 779] 70°8| -281| 786 | 88 | BSE and SSW ..| 82) 0-41 be let lt es eh Pe Re Ca Sle hele Wi in cloudy, 
Prt 
Inches. 
The mean pressure of the seven days... eee 29-595 
The average pressure of the corresponding period f for 24 years, Surveyor- 
General’s Office coe ooo en 29°518 
Hours, 
The total number of hours of bright sunshine ise woos vee 43°6 
The maximum possible number of hours of sunshine see sai 93°38 
The mean temperature of the seven days 85:2 
The average temperature of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor- 
General’s Office eos eve oes eee oo 83:5 
The extreme variation of temperature... s00 oe eee 13:9 
The maximum temperature ... aes eee tee eee 91°8 
Miles. 
The highest velocity of the wind in one hour tee ose tes 18 
° 
/, 
. The mean relative humidity ... eos 33 
The average relative humidity of the “corresponding men for 24 years, 
Surveyor-General’s Office te oe Phen 
hos. 
The total fall of rain from 14th to 20th July 1895 1-07 
The average fall of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor-General’s ‘ 
Office ove eo ose 2°57 
The total fall from Ist January to 13th July 1895 18:29 
The average fall of the Sane period for 24 years, Surveyor-General’s 
Office eee 22:92 


The mean pressure, temperature, &, are dejnoed. from the'traces of the Barograph and Ad ; 


and from observations made at 6h,, 10h., 16h. and 22h. 
The maximum end minimum temperatures are obtained from self-registering thermometers, All the 
» thermometers are verified and the readings have been corrected to a standard constructed and verified at the 
Kew Observatory. They are expdsed under a thatched shed open at the sides and are suspended four feet 
above the ground. : 
“The barometer readings are corrected approximately to those of the standard Newman’s No, 86, 
formerly at the Surveyor-General’s Office. ‘ 
The hygrometric elements are obtained from Tables III, IV, and V of the official tables computed in 
the Meteorological Office, and based on Regnault’s modifications of August’s formala. 
The directions and the movement of the wind are taken from the trace of a Beckley’s anemograph 
The mouth of the rain-gauge is one foot above the ground. 


0, overcast; p, passing temporary showers; lr, lighting reflection; d, drizzling rain ; t thunder ; a) dew. 


—o Orrics, Govr. or Inpra ; J. H. Griumanp, 
ee Qaioitte, the Bnd July 1800. For Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of India. 
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Totuace, 1895-96. — Tatas, 1 1894-95. 








- CaANaLs. et Se er eee 
, During the | To end ofthe | During the | To.end of the 
month. month. month. month, 

(A 

1 2 | 3 4 | 5 
SE Tea Sd en 
Orissa Circle. Be. .« 2 | Ra «a P| Be. a p.| Rs. A Pe 
Taldanda Canal System 049 4,505 9 0 714 1 8 6,347 1L 9 
Kendrapara _— ditto 7,912 9 8| 12,611 411] 4,123 14 8) 412314 38 
High Level Canal, Range] es 1,045 5 6 aes 152 9 6 
Ditto, ou ies 276 8 1 . 8 4 8 
Ditto, ” Il 154 0 0 413 
Jajpur Canal vet ses 88 5 9 ‘ 9 8 0 
Total Orissa Circle ...| 7,912 14 5| 18631 1 3| 4,887 15 6 | 10,646 re. 





SO 











South-Western Circle. 


Hai re Canal ...| 11,0388 9 8 
ii Widal Canal eP 8,001 138 0 


16,680 4 0| 10,376 7 0| 20,809 8 9 
15,810 6 9| 7,120 5 6/| 14651 8 0 


————S{—— ——————— ere 

















Total South-Western 
Circle... | 19,040 6 3 | 82,490 10 9 | 17,496 12 6 34,960 11 9 
Sone Circle. 
Patna Canal System ...| 1,844 15 6| 5,472 7 9 150 0 0} 4,524 15 6 
Arrah ditto S| 2775 9 9| 8844 6 6| 2,181 6 0| 5,780 4 3 
Buxar ditto eee 971 5 6 2,321 10 6 77610 3 1977 1 3 


| | eee 


11,638 8 9] 38,058 0 38| 12,282 5 0 


| 


———— 





Total Sone Circle ...| 4,591 14 9 


—_—— 


Granp Toran ...| 31,545 8 5) 62,760 4 9 | 25,892 12 3) 57,889 1 9 














Government Transport Service. 








TOLLAGE, 1895-06, TOLLAGE, 1894-95, 













During the month. j To end of the month, | During the month, | ‘To end of the month. 


Oawat. £ 4 


Mads. Rs, A, P. 
“0 on a 26415 0 





1,488 | 2,824) 1,765 11 8 








- 26415 0 


Total Navigation Receipts. 


















































Parninas, 1895-96. Earninos, 1894-95. 
ict. Barbs Seen 
i renga Duringthe | Toendofthe | During the | To end of the 
month. month. month. month. 

brie: | Sees Ane. Pes [eee = 

1 Patesett ian # 1 
Rs. a. P| Bes. A. P. Re. at. ("Be av ® 
i | 7,912 14 5 | 20,896 12 6 4,837 15 6} 10,911 0 0 
7 RL, 16680 4 0| 10,376 7 0| 20,309 8 9 
15,810 6 9 008 5 6| 14,651 _3 0 
11,638. 8 9 12,282" 5 0 





"Abstract waieae Doles Tollage on Canals in eg pS? as Minor Works and pie 
_ for the month of May 1895, as compared with that of the corresponding month of — ee 
previous year. : ic =p 


TotxacE, 1894-95. 













Toriace, 1895-96. 





CANAL. 


To end of the | During the 


month, month. 


During the 
month. 






















































Tolly's Nala 6,295 15 9| 1276812 9| 515711 0| 10874 7 6 

Total ...| 24,987 2 8 62,852 4 6| 19,72915 6| 42,802 18 9 

Orissa Coast Canal ...| 8,382 12 8| 1662812 9| 601015 3| 10,029 1 0 

Nadie. Rivers | 6,858 11 6| 1212011 0! 4,798 10 0| 10,193 15 0 

Gnanp Tora, ...| 88,078 10 0| 81,101 12 3 | 29,530 8 °| 62,525 13 9 
Oaxeutta, O, CO. Lrxs, 

The 2nd July 1895, Under-Seey. to the Govt. of Benga. 


y CIRCULAR AND EASTERN CANALS. 


Approximate return of traffic for the week ending Saturday, the 20th July 1895, as 
compared with the corresponding week of the previous year. 
a 3 3 38 38 OO 
WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, THE | WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, THE 

rH JULY 1895, 2isr JULY 1894, 











Nature ov Caroo, 


| 
Number of | Weight of ber Ww 
nmaber | ; Tollage: | Numi - of | sighs of 












Rice and paddy ove an 684 
Jute ose eve oe 80 
Firewood .., ine a 43) 
Other articles a aan 2,337 





1,321 2,66,936 



















Bice ‘EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. — : 
Approximate Return of Traffic for the first 13 days of July 1895, on 1,686'39 miles open. 





Muncraxptex AND Minmear 
COACHING TRAFFIC, TRAPFIC. 


Receipta. | carried. 


Other enrnin es | Total earnings, 





Number of 
passengers, 





Receipts. 


















Bs, a. P. Mos. 8. Re. a P. Rs, Rs, a. P, 


» a PR 
5,68,029 1 0 56,02,175 30 | 10,097,869 12 0) $4,653 © 0 | 17,00,551 18 0) 164,145 
336.13 4 seen 651 0 2 8 9 1,008 6 


5,68,029 1 0 56,02,175 30 | 10,97,869 12 0) 84,653 0 0 | 17,00,551 13 0) 









aaa 


meen Bos* 669,069 | 6,05,369 8 6 48,901,352 0 | 11,837,454 8 83,742 10 11 | 17,76,540 12 1 


period of screen he “s aueeee 96314 3 aneeee 683 11 5) 0 46 1,007 14 pn 
2 48,91,362 0 | 11,387,438 8 83,742 10 11 | 17,76,546 12 1 











TARKESSUR BRANCH RAILWAY. 
Approsimate Return of Traffic for the first 13 days of July 1895, on 22°23 miles open. ° 
_—— 
Ooacnine TRAFFIC. 


MERCHANDISE AND MINERAL 
TRarr. 


TRAPFIC TRAIN-MILBS RUS. 


Otherearnings Total = 
(estimated), earnings. 


























Number of 
. mune. Receipts, |Weightoarried.| Receipts, ring ‘Total, 
Ra. a. P Mps. 8. Re. a, P. Rs. A. P, Re. a, P. 
‘traffic fo ode 888 1,82 4 0 870 20 591 7 0 2% 0 0) 1245711 0 2,200 139° 
Ft pe ay he coon = oll 6 ie 2% 9 9 118 500 6 5 seseee essen a 
previous wooks of hulf- 
Total tor 1} weeks 72,888 | 11,94 4 0 18,870 20 wl 7 0 2 0 0\ 1240711 0 2,200 iss | 2,339 i! 
ComPaRIson. ° 7 
we j 
Total tor corresponding Pag 
poten ar i or 47,597 10,770 2 7 16,654 30 1 2 0 2315 0) 11,455 3 7 2,353 in sate 
Seen ot previus Yea, fag 4357 9 sicals 29 11 10 11s BIS 410] ase am | eee 
eeskdol peeviows year be 47,597 10,770 2 7 16,654 30 ol 2 0 315 0) 11,45 3 7 2,358 m1 | ge 
. 4 
DELHI-UMBALLA-KALKA RAILWAY. 4 





Approximate Return of Traffic for the first 13 days of July 1896, on 161°40 miles open. 
—— rT ls rT TS TT 


MERCHANDISE AND MINERAL 
Coacnine TRavvic, ‘TBaPPiC. 


























ber of Coach Weight Receipt 
phy Receives carr 





Rs, a. P. 


12 0 47,957 12 0 
secreted Di i 


7-6 G6 





ord enews veeee sone 


47,957 120 12,949 4,948 





17,885 9 0 6°,508.1310] 11,781 6,305 
110 13 0 325.16 8] sassee sone 
17,885 9 0 62,508 1810 |" 11,781 6,305 








a 












“RASTERN ‘BENGAL STATE RAILWAY. 
(xotupine N.B., Dacca, K.-D., ayp Assam-Braar Sections.) 
“Approximate Keturn of Tragic and Mileage for the woek ended 13th July 1896, on 813 miles upon. 



























'*Qoacmime Tarrio, | MuBCHANDIAR AND ™ » | other earnings 
(including 
ferry). 








Number of | Coachine | : : 
Rumber of | Coachine |wWeightoarried.| Receipts 





Rs, a.P. Mops. & Re, a. P. Ra, 4, P. Re, a, P. ‘ 
150 0| 70,64 0 | 5,290 0 @| 1,67,480 0 0} 29,800 23,240 
baat bt Meo a 0 0 ) 














corres) 








~” 167,710 78,780 0 0 7,10,850 0 78,550 ila 0 nee 00 206870 oe 0 24,500 
Total tor 2 weeks 950,290 1,061,300 0 0 12,53,000 0 | 1,68,190 oe oO 2,70 Lad 3,82,350 ad 00 54,000 











106,075 | 75,387 0 0| 5,18,901 0 | 80,691 0 0} 12,588 0 0) 2,68,506 0 0] 29,101 25,093 | 56,786 


204 9 00 637 -«0 9 00 200) M400 woven sesene ee 
887,0654 | 1,038,013 0 0 11,86,380 0 | 1,62,726 0 0 24,075 0 0) 3,51,516 0 0 58,065 52,042 110,107 | 
Se 


* Excluding steamer earnings. 


BENGAL CENTRAL RAILWAY. e 
Approximate Return of Trafic and Mileage for the week ended 13th July 1896, on 126 miles open, 





MBRCHANDISE AND MInBRAL 
TRAPFIC. » | TRArric TRaIn-MILES RUB, 


i Total 
Otherearnings.|  oacnings. | tae 
. ‘ Coaching. “| Total, 


OCoacHINe TRAFFIC, 

















Number of Coaching 
passer, 


Weight ‘ 
gers, recelpts. curried, Receipts. 












Rs, a. P. Mos. 8, Rs, A.P, Re, A.P Rs, a.P. 

490 | 11,070 0 6 46,530 0| 8,60 0 0 7 0 0] 14,780 0 0 i ] 
base] 880 0 372 0 2 0 0 too, MBO 8 ngs Revie mana 
30,770 | 10,770 0 0) ~ 42,670 0| 8,210 0 0 60°0 0} 18,040 0 0 8,200 1,729 4.2 
4200 | 21,80 0 0 1,200 0 6,750 0 0 18) 0 28,720 0 0 7,080 3,566 | 10,606. 


—— | $$ | — | —— | ——— ————_ | | | 


29,398 9,509 0 0 44,451 0 3,082 0 0 106 0 0 13,17 0 0 8,830 1,842 5,672 
235 79 0 0 355 0 2 0 0 100 10 0 0 seen wanes ried 
67,373 19,673 0 0 79,292 0 6,066 0 0 692 0 0 25,931 0 0 7,012 8,782 new 


° DACOCA STATE RAILWAY. 


Approximate Return of Traffic and Mileage for the week ended 13th July 1896, on 86 miles open, 

















Coacurna Trarvic, | MBRCHawDIs® an Minznay TRAYFIO TRAIN-MILES RUB, 
Spher caxainee Total -Paneraesnansinastssnateecupsin sonsheiposimumanienis 
; estimated), | earnings, , 
Number of Coaching Weicht 
passengers, | recwipts, carried. Receipts. Coaching, | Merchan- | Tota. 
Rs. 4, P. Mps, 8. Rs, a, P, Rs, a. P. Rs, a. P. | 
21,530 5,730 9 0 140 0 210 0 3008 
250 67 0 0 mas pee eee er Bers! sgl 5 
21,680 | 6,000 0 0 12,270 0) » 1,180 0 0 190 00} 7,20 00 “Sisa| "eso | Feo 
43,000 | 11,780 0 0 25,410 0) 2,840 0 0 22000) 14,30 0 0 4,071 1,873 | 6008 
Pa nie MBL” dal SA _——$—$ | —$ | 
bas 
17,988 5,589 0 0| 11,602 0 0 900 0 0 8 0 0} 6587 0 0 2,062 an aise 
209 640 0 135 0 ylloo 100 7% 00 


anes “ sete 


88,296 11,603 0 0} 26,150 0 0 2,056 0 0 188 0 0! 18,607 0 0 4,236 2,208 66 































- Ba, Bs. 
"Sees ‘ths | OM | Sm | hem 
batt sae Sh ee ri 


74,100 13,200 100,100 | e271 | s50ra 


(a) Decrease is due to abnormal wheat traffic from the Punjab in the corresponding period of last year. 


DARJEELING-HIMALAYAN RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED, 


, Rs. a. F 
5 Saar Approximate ings for the first 13 days of July 1895 .., oe w+ =20,491 0 0 
arog t Obcrenponding period of 1894 on a os ow & owe $20,120 0 0 ¥ 











Increase eee we one ove a te 871 0 O 
" Receipts per mile for the first 18 days of July 1895... es w+: 40112 -7 a 
period of 1894 a vi oa a 2 es 8 8 
Increase aa os ~ id > ag 746 eae 
Receipts from Ist to 18th July 1896 fe es ks wa 20,491 00 
Caeroating period of 1894. a mn ee eos « 20,120 0 0 
os Eneeesge” ate rat or ee bas el O8 ’ 


© 









SUPPLEMENT TO 


he Calcutta Gazette. 





WEDNESDAY, JULY 31, 1895. 








OFFICIAL PAPERS: 


Non-Subsoribers to the Gazerre may receive the SurrLEMENT separately on payment of Six Rupeos 
per annum if delivered in Calcutta, or Twelve Rupees if sent by Past. 
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RESOLUTION ON THE ADMINISTRATION REPORTS OF THE ALIPORE 
AND HAZARIBAGH REFORMATORY SCHOOLS FOR THE YEAR 1894. 





¥ 


No. 2189P. 
RESOLUTION, 


JAILS. 
Oaloutta, the 26th July 1895. 


(1) Letter No. 6110, dated the 12th June 1895, from the Inspeotor-General of Jails, 
nape - ‘Administration Report of the Alipore Reformatory School for 
e year 1894. 
(2) Letter No. 604%, dated the 18th June 1895, from the Inspector-General of Jails, 
forwarding the Administration Report of the Hazaribagh Reformatory School 
for the year 1894. 


Read also— 
The Reports for the years 1893 and 1892, and the orders of Government recorded 


thereon. 

These Reports, which are for the calendar year, have been delayed in 
submission, and should, in future, be submitted to Government not later 
than the 15th of March of each year. The Lieutenant-Governor notices an 

absence of uniformity in the preparation of these reports, and has issued 
: te instructions providing for uniform statistics and tables, without which 
no instructive comparison between the working of the two institutions cam be 
made. The remarks of the Inspector-General are in accordance with the 
practice of past years confined to the Hazaribagh Institution, but it is requested 
that in future he will submit a report summarising the results of the year’s 
--working in both reformatories, : 
9.” Phe total number of boys in the two schools on the 31st December 
1898 was 528, and the number admitted during the year was 143. Of these, 


; Me wei 









Eee at the close of 


re ani o88 at Hazaribagh. The daily average 














year 
1894 Orie. 

in 1892 and 514 in 1893 to 537 in . Of the 
4 deaths, 3 occurred at Alipore and 1 at Hazaribagh, the figures for the 


nancy x6 
5 at Ali 
ot lens oun tee 488. 


receding.year being 4 and 1 respectively. The general health of the boys — 
as g igh is sepacked that one boy escaped from the Hazaribagh school 
during the yon but he was aes a ie — a warders responsible were 

unished. No escape occurred in the Alipore school. 

r 8. The caalen of offences committed in the Ali re school fell from 
76 in 1892 and 73 in 1893 to 55 in 1894, while in the Hazaribagh school 
the number increased from 266 in 1892 and 272 in 1893 to 336 in the past 
year. It is not easy to account for the great difference in the two sets of 
figures, and there appears to be a difference in discipline or in the system of 
recording punishments in the two institutions. For instance, 123 cases of 
theft occurred at Hazaribagh and none are reported at Alipore, but no explana- 
_tion is given of this discrepancy. The average number of , boys entitled to 
marks in the two schools was 448 against 445 in 1893, and the weekly 
average earnings amounted to Rs. 17-10-2 against Rs, 16-10-1 in 1893. 

4. Gymnastics were introduced into the Alipore school in 1891 and 
into the Hazaribagh school in 1893, and many of the boys are said to show 
proficiency. There is a day and night school in both institutions, but the attend- 
ance at the night school between 6 and 8 p.m. is optional. There seems no 
sufficient reason for this, and the Lieutenant-Governor directs that in future both 
night and day school shall be compulsory. ‘The educational staff remained the 
same as in previous years, but there has been a large increase, from Rs. 1,242 
to Rs. 1,765, in the amount paid as salary of trade instructors at Alipore, 
which should have been explained. 

. 5. ‘The usual reports were received from Magistrates regarding the conduct 
of the boys released. It is said that 133 boys were reported to be well behaved, 
2 were viewed with suspicion, 2 bore bad characters, 11 were in jail, 3 had 
died, and only 4 were following the trades taught in the school. It appears that 
these reports refer not only to the boys released war 1893, but include the 
releases of previous years. ‘The attempt to report on all boys released in the 
past obviously breaks down, and the Lieutenant-Governor desires that in future 
the returns bP conduct of boys after discharge shall only be furnished for the 
preceding year, that is, the particulars regarding boys discharged in 1895 
should be furnished in 1896, and so on. After the first year has elapsed, the 
police need no longer be employed in keeping a record of their whereabouts 
and their behaviour. 

6. The total profits from manufactures in the two schools rose from 
Rs. 14,713-7-5 in 1893 to Rs. 16,640-12-3 in 1894, The figures of the Alipore 
school show an increase of Rs, 1,587-2-7, due chiefly to book-binding, and of the 
Hazaribagh school of Rs, 840-2-3, 

7. The following table compares the expenditure under the several heads 

. in the two schools during the past two years :— 


= —S SS 














ALIPORE ScHO0L, HazarrpaGn Scitoor, 
Himaps oy ExpexpiTvre, Total cost, Coat per head, | Total cost. Cost per head, 
1898 | 1894 | 1803, | 1804, 1898, | 1894, 1898. | 1904, 
PERS AE 1% 4: 
1 | 2 | 8 | 4 5 6 1 8 9 
Rs, Re, . AP. 
1, Fixed establishment 9,766 | 9,770 “a3 "7 210 Per esto 7 rary i a ee 
i Rope vs 187 80M 3.10 7 Bu 8 78 4 % 3 4 Hit 
-4, Clothing 2 681 391 337 inn 1,478 633 Sus .s 
5, Contingenctes 2,248 011 7 0038 8,526 tous 133 ois ¢ 
6 
she - gamma 7 8 021 013 1,880 | 4,608 631 “ik” 
flotal 21,14 | 20,001 100 11 9 5 8 | 26022 | 25,481 “315 o6 Oo 






t. The increase under the head of and i, azaribagh 
to the provision of additional accommodation for the boys, and further 
9 will have to be incurred during the current year under this head on 
account of the juvenile offenders from Assam, whom it has been decided to 
admit in future into the institution. 

| Orper—Ordered that a copy of the Reports, and a copy of the Resolution, 
_ be forwarded to the President of the Board of Management of the Reformatory 
School at Alipore for information, and for communication to the members of 
_ the Board. 


_ Ordered also that a copy of the Reports, and a copy of the Resolution, be 
forwarded to the Inspector-General of Jails for information, and for communi- 
cation to the Superintendent of the Hazaribagh Reformatory School. 

Ordered also that the Resolution be published in the Caleutta Gazette, 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


* H. J. 8. COTTON, 
Chief Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal. 

















RESOLUTION ON THE ANNUAL RETURNS OF THE WO! 
+ OF OHARITABLE DISPENSARIES IN BENGAL FOR _ 
THE YEAR 1894. 


MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENT—MEDICAL—No. 3057Medi, 
Caleutta, the 30th July 1895. 


RESOLUTION. 
Reap— : 
The Annual Returns of the working of Charitable Dispensaries in Bengal for the 
year 1894, 
Read again— 


ual Returns of the working of Charitable Dispensaries in Bengal for the 
mn —<—s 1893, and the Resolution recorded upon them. 


This report was due to Government on the lst May, but was not received 
until the 25th June, or nearly two months after the proper date. The delay. is 
not justified by the treatment of the subject contained in the brief notes on the 
various returns, which are meagre and omit to notice many points of 
_ importance. These defects are no doubt due to the fact that the present 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals only took charge of the Department 
towards the close of the year and ‘had not had time to acquaint himself with 
the details of dispensary management in Bengal. . 

2. Number of dispensaries.—For administrative purposes the hospitals and 
dispensaries with which this report is concerned are divided into four classes, 
viz., (I) State institutions maintained from Provincial funds and under Govern- 
ment management; (II) Local Fund institutions administered and maintained . 
wholly or in part by local authorities, such as District or Local Boards and 
Municipalities; (II[A) Institutions maintained wholly from private sources; 
‘and ( TB) Institutions maintained partly from private sources and partly from 
Government or Local Funds. During the year under review, 47 dispensaries 
were added to the list, 22 of which were new institutions, while 25 were exist- 
ing dispensaries now for the first time brought under Government supervision. 
Two dispensaries were burnt down and one was closed, so that in the course of 
the year the total number rose from 339 to 383, showing a net increase of 44. 
Of the 25 old dispensaries referred to above, 9 were railway dispensaries 
and 13 were: institutions maintained by wards’ estates or the y Dufferin 
Fund, and falling under class IIIA. By the inclusion of these institutions, 
which was ordered in the Resolution on the Dispensary Returns for 1898, the 
statistics of medical relief in Bengal have been rendered fairl complete. 

The statistics relating to the Dufferin Hospitals at Dinajpur, Bankura, 
Hooghly and Chittagong were included in the returns of the sade dispensaries 
at those places for 1894. This practice makes it impossible to see what ae 
is being made by these special institutions, and in future the statistics re ating to 
them should be separately shown. 

The following statement compares the distribution of dispensaries with 
regard to population during the last three years. It appears that the Raj- 
shahi, Chittagong and Orissa Divisions are the best provided with medical 
relief ; whilst the Patna, Bhagalpur and the Chota Nagpur Divisions are most 
backward in this respect, but, as was observed in the lution on the last 


Triennial Report, some time must elapse before these deficiencies can be 
supplied ;— ree 
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183,067 163,591 











i ne 161,040 149,739 
Rajshahi ... 160,383 Zi 
Dacea a3 234,384 
Dhittagong “ 144,485 
a 206,821 

ur... 95,948 
9 047,852 161,894 






Chote Nagpur | 4,628,792 289,209 


289,299 









Total ... |71,346,987 210,463 883 212,394 


_ 8. Number of patients treated.—The following table shows the total number 
of in-door and out-door —s treated during the last three years, and their 


ratio to the population of the area concerned, which excludes Calcutta, but 
includes the Chittagong Hill Tracts:— 







Patients. tio per cent. 
. of 
Pupiiatin, treated to 








Out-door. [rs treated. 












1892 ... ve} 87,845 | 1,675,096 | 1,618,771 |). 2-28" 
1893 ... “| 4go'589 | 1,885,939 | 1,926,528 | voor 2-72 
1894 ... "| 48,824 | 2/241,626 | 2,285,450 3-23 





The total number of patients treated during tho year was 2,285,450 or 3-23 
per cent. of the population, against 1,926,528 or 2°72 in 1893, Sg an increase 
of 358,922. The daily average attendance of patients rose from 15,426 in 1893 
to 17,689 in the past year. Comparing only those institutions which were in 
existence out both years, 15 dispensaries showed an increase of more than 
8,000: nts, which is ascribed usually to general causes, such as the uthealthi- 
ness of the season or the po ty of the dispensary. An increase of 8,195 
yao etn Bihar in Patnais, however, attributed to the removal of the dis ry 

‘atemote siteto the centro of thetown; and in the case of Hajiganj in Tippera 
the presence of a large number of coolies working on the Assam-Chittagong 
Railway is cited to account for an increase of 3,218 patients. Five di ies 
how’ @ declitte of more than two thousand patients, which is accoun’ for in 

~ each case by a general statement that the health of the locality has itnproved. 
In commenting on these figures the Inspector-General obseryes that the popu- 
Regd of a dispensary depends far more on the medical officer in charge and 
 9n the amount of attention given to it by the Civil Surgeon than on the healthi- 
ness of the district. The Lieutenant-Governor’s rience fully bears out 
“Dr. Ross’s remark. Disease and suffering ptevail everywhere, too often, 
ily, on a larger scale than the medical resources available can adequately 



















deal with. But the main difficulty is to i 
to treatment, and this depends chiefly on the tact t the me 
officers concerned and on the confidence which the pene repose in th 
such confidence isa plant of slow growth and is uprooted by f + trar 
It is a duty which Government owes to the people to oppose as as po 
such transfers as are desired only for personal reasons. ; 

4. In-door patients.—In-door as well as out-door pen were received 

179 dispensaries as compared with 163 in 1893, and the number thus treated 
rose from 40,589 to 43,824, being an increase of 3,235. The number of beds. 
available increased from 2,511 to 2,852, and the daily average of attendance. 
from 1,693 to 1,773, which is still, however, far below the number of beds 

rovided. Notwithstanding the increase of in-door patients the deaths num- 

ered only 5,051 against 5,059 in the geen year, and the che 
declined from 12°46 to 11°52 per cont. The pilgrim centres of Puri and 
Deoghur record high death-rates (44°62 among 632 persons treated and 37°17 
among 191), but the Gaya Dispensary, where 1,398 persons were treated, 

a death-rate of only’9‘72. : : i eae 

5. Out-door patients.—The Lieutenant-Governor notices with satisfaction 

the steady increaso in the number of out-door patients. The figures for the 
year under report were 2,241,626 against 1,835,939 in the year before, and 
show an increaso of 18°85. ‘I'hey still, however, fall short of the number 
treated in 1893 in the North-Western Provinces (3,677,835) and the Punjab 
(3,116,823). It is alleged that the existence of the large number of private 
dispensaries in the towns of Bengal, where medical advice is given free of charge, — 
tends to affect the attendance in Se eet and no doubt there 
is some reason for believing this to be the case. The daily average attendance 
was 15,915 as compared with 13,782 in 1893, . 

-6. Diseases treated—The number of cases of malarial fever treated rose from 
408,043 to 473,362, the percentage to the total number of cases treated being 
20:7 against 21'1 in the previous year. The year was a very unhealthy one, as 
was shown at length in the Resolution reviewing the Report of the Sanitary 
Commissioner, and it was conspicuous for the prevalence of malarial fever. In 
the same Resolution reference was made to the fact that the highest death-rates 
from cholera were recorded in Bihar, and this also is borne out by the capers 
returns. The number of cholera cases treated increased from 8,077 to 12,18 
or,by 159°8 per cent, and in the Patna Division the cases brought into the 
dispensaries rose from 586 to 5,064, or 864°1 per cent. Bowel complaints 
(dysentery and diarrhoea) account for 120,882 admissions, as against 87,243 in 
1898. The number of cases of small-pox treated rose from 91 to 107, but 
although no less than 2,334 deaths from this cause were registered in Orissa, 
only 7 cases were admitted into the dispensaries of that Division. The uumber. 
of lepers treated was the same as in 1893, the highest figures being reported from 
Laheria Serai (292), Kalimpong Mission Dispensary (146), and eS and 
Patna (72 each). . ; 

_. 7%, Surgical operations. —The total number of surgical operations, includi 
both major and minor, rose from 92,476 to 105,604. Major pias sents | 


from 9,991 to 11,238; and 3,282 were done by the Superintendents themselyes, 


Ae 





Dacos wu a a 779: @8 Against 2,770 in the previous year. The hospitals 
Chopra. cs _88 major operations. Taking both kinds of operations 
. Chittagong >)  Lb39. together, the Bankipur hospital shows 3,697, Dacca 
Citak sani oy, comes second with 3,584, and Monghyr third with 
Rampore ; 


te, 209 2,642. The following officers rmed ban 
200 major operations during the year:— ‘ ee mire ig 


Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel R. Macrae (Gaya) " 
Military Assistant Sur; I, Burnett (Dacca) We sd 
Surgeon-Major T. R. Macdonald (Saran)... fa ; 
Assistant Surgeon Ram Kali Sire Genk poe 
Ditto Lolit Mobun (Monghyr) 
Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel R. D. Murray (Chittagong) 
Assistant Surgeon Nritto Gopal Mitter (Arrah) 

















Hin) itdwensed feos 3,981 10 


result was successful. The officers named in the 
margin performed over qa hundred of these, and 
eight other officers performed over fifty apiece. 
The number of cases of lithotomy fell again from 
Tat A 143 to 182; and litholopaxies also declined from 
| 72 to 69. Out of seven cases of ovariotomy, four recovered and three died; 
_ but this proportion, as has been ointed out before, is no true index either of 
" the danger of the operation in itself or of the skill of the operator; for only the 
_ worst cases are brought in for operation, 


9. Sex of Onegin tg a number of males treated shows an increase of 
210,414, while the number of women rose from 299,187 to 362,632 or by 21°20 

percent. The number of children admitted also increased from 508,750 to 
to “giey The average daily attendance of women as in-door patients rose 
d 346 to 367, but was still small in relation to the accommodation available. 
The increase in the number of women coming to dispensaries for treatment 
is remarkable; and although in part accounted for by the addition of two 
Dufferin institutions to the list of dispensaries, nevertheless indicates that 
substantial progress is being made in the endeavour to induce the women of 
Bengal to abandon traditional prejudices and subject themselves to rational 
methods of medical treatment. 


10. Income and expenditure.—Including the opening balance of Rs, 32,499, 
the total income of the dispensaries amounted to Rs. 7,20,025 against Rs, 
6,14,737 in 1893, when the opening balance was Rs. 25,290. The net increase 
was therefore Rs. 98,079, which is in great measure accounted for by the inclu- 
sion of a number of new dispensariesin the returns. The Government contribu- 
tions rose from Rs. 41,434 to Rs. 76,918, or from 7°35 to 11°33 per cent. The 
chief item of this increase was Rs. 20,119 under the head of salaries of medical 
officers, and of this Rs. 18,243 appears in the accounts of ten Government 
institutions hitherto excluded from the returns. Local funds contributed 
Rs. 1,44,300 as against Rs, 1,19,155 and the amounts derived from municipalities 
rose from Rs, 1,89,658 to Rs. 2,04,464. The head ‘interest on investments i 
showsa decline from Rs, 36,906 to Rs. 24,699, which is due partly to the reduction 
of interest on Government securities and partly to certain sums due as interest 
not haying been drawn within the year. ‘The sums subscribed by natives 
rose from Rs. 1,60,402 to Rs, 1,83,678, and by Europeans from Rs. 16,833 to 
Rs. 20,382. Of the increase shown ubder special allowances, Rs. 6,600 represents 

the Government contribution to the dispensary building at Samastipur, which 
should have been shown under buildings and repairs on both sides of the 
account. 


The expenditure rose from Rs. 5,86,366 to Rs. 6,96,102, owing in the main 
to the increases in the number of dispensaries and of patients treated. The 
chief item of increase was salaries as stated above, but building charges rose 
Rs. 40,216 to Rs, 62,026; and the cost of European medicines from Rs. 80,940 
to Rs. 1,08,070. No reference is made in the notes to the latter item of increase, 
but 1t has been ascertained that although the new system of procuring European 
medicines, described in paragraph 11 of the Resolution on the Report for 1893 
- came into force in April 1894, many dispensaries had, by that time, obtained 
__ their supplies for the year, and only about fifty indents were submitted under 
the new system. Although the total expenditure on diet rose from Rs. 66,790 

to Rs, 68,478, the average cost per patient calculated on the daily average 
a “Rs. 89-7-2 to Rs. 38-9-11. The Lieutenant-Governor 
Lb and he would wish the Inspector-General to enquire 
into the facts and to ascertain whether undue economy in the matter of diet may 









2,323, and in 8¢ 25 per cent. of those cases the 


re not be one of the causes which detract from the popularity of the dis- * 
pensaries. : 
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Cy 
pections of dispensari made by Civil Surgeons during the past two yes = 
‘ umber of tne th doen wor tures ee or te 





5; cot am bod +o BL AO 87 
itto twice oy wh es 73 68 
Ditto three times ++ cad yy 56 64 
Ditto four » “63 ai opeantuere « 112 
Ditto five er dec eo ORB 12 
Ditto six » AS its a 4 2 
Ditto seven 5, Sch iad ded 1 2 
Ditto eight ave Je 3 2 
Ditto nine ,, aa 1 I 
Ditto ten » 1 1 
Ditto eleven ,, ia ri ina 1 1 
Ditto twelvé ,, Set sue one 1 1 
—_— —_—_—r “ 
Total seas Oe 303 
. ———_—— —_—__— 
Not inspected at all «xs se oo 18 16 


The increase in the total number of dispensaries inspected, and especially 
in the number inspected three or four times, and the corresponding decrease in 
the number not inspected at all, or ins cted only once or twice, during the 
year 1894, is satisfactory. The ni of institutions visited four times and 
upwards is shown in the returns to have risen from 158 to 198, but these 
returns include the dispensaries at the head-quarters of districts which are 


inspected daily as a matter of course, Excluding these, the total number of 
dispensaries inspected by Civil Surgeons was 303 against 267 in the bores 
year. Among those not i at all, the majority were opened or brought 
under Government supervision towards the close of the year, while others are 
stated to have been difficult of owing to floods, The Lieutenant- 
Governor desires that in future dispensaries should be eliminated from 


the above statement, which should be prepared only for outlying dispensaries. 
The number of i ions done doa Envariatly be totalled and compared 
with the record of the previous. year. Sir Charles Elliott an notices wi 
satisfaction the number of i tions made by Surgeon-Co onel R, Harvey, 
late Inspector-General of Civil ospitals, which rose from 28 in 1893 to 38 
the year under report. 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
H. H. RISLEY, 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
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“RESOLUTION. 


sD— . 
Btatrnents Nog Ti ae aL ABO OB Trigation Operations of Pendls in Bengal 
Qnemnvaironsrt The; prea irrigated during the radi season of 1894-95 was 


mano! acres against 79,636 acres in I 3-94, showing a decrease of 60°90 per 


~¥y 


Ry 4 


j 2. This large decrease was due almost entirely to the unusually heavy 
rainfall in November 1894 succeeding a very wet kharif season. The ground 
was so saturated that very little irrigation was required for the cold weather 
crops. It is, however, noted thet in Orissa, notwithstanding the excessive 
rainfall, the area irrigated was more than double that of the preceding year. 
“his increase was chiefly in daiwa rice, of which 5,208 acres required water as 
compared with 1,161 acres in 1893-94; and in gram, of which 604 acres were 
irrigated, against no irrigation of this crop in 1893-94. 

3. The principal crops irrigated from the Sone Canals in the radi season 
are wheat, barley, and other cereals; gram and various pulses; sugarcane ; opium ; 
and various crops classed under the head Miscellaneous. The largest falling off 
during the year was-in the cereals of which only 16,753 acres were irrigated 
against 32,713 acres in 1893-94, in the pulses of which 8,747 acres were watered 
ss double that area in the preceding year, and in the crops classed as 

iscellaneons, of which the area irrigated was only 1,352 acres as compared 
with 6,131 acres in 1893-94. 
© 4. From the Eden Canal the only crop irrigated during the season was 
sugareane, no water being required for boro rice and tre which were 
irrigated during 1893-94, while from the Midnapore Canal boro rice was the 
only pene There was no irrigation from the Saran Canals during the 

~ year as the eres epg closed on the 31st March 1894. 

5. ‘The details of the increase or decrease in the Fe TT of the rabi 

crops from each canal, during the year 1894-95, compare with those of the 

_previous year, are given in the following statement :— 











AREAS IRRIGATED LN radi 
SEASON. 





| More. Less. 





| 1894-95. | 1893-94. 








Kendrapara Canal”... es 
High Level Canal, Ranges I, .1L 


Taldunda Canal 
Orissa 4 
and III, and Jajpur Canal 











* Thore Was no irrigation during the year. 








copies of nent, fo in tho. statoments 
Resolution ani e , 
warded to he Commissioners of Ga s One Burdwan, and Patna Divisions ; 
Collectors of the Cuttack, ocr Midnapore, Burdwan, Hooghly, Gare, ke 
Shahabad, and Saran the Superintending ngineers 0: a 
South-Western, and Sone Circle and the Examiner of Public Works Accounts, — 
Bengal, for information, & 


By order of the 5 idimaciitloncot of Bengal, 
A. D. McARTHUR, Lieut.-Col., BE. 
Offg. Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal. 
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Government of Bengal, 


IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT. 





COMPARATIVE RETURNS OF TRAFFIC CARRIED ON 
- THE CANALS IN BENGAL 


COLASSED AS 


MAJOR WORKS AND MINOR WORKS AND NAVIGATION 


For the years 1894-95 and 1893-94. 


PERIOD OF PRB- 
VIOUS YBAR. 


Nature or 
CARGO, 


Collections during the current year. 


= 
oa 


Boat Trarric. 


1. Cotton, raw and, 
manufactured 
2. Woollen goods, 
raw and manu- 
factured oe 
. he and tans 


Hi Other food- 
ins 

ides and skins! 

r. Liquors ove 

8. Metals on 


°. Oils os 
23,932) 10. Oil-seeds 
11. Provisions ... 
12, Salt 
13, ayes oe 
14.8 owe 
16. To od, 
16. Buil wTa in g 
‘materials... 
17, Miscellaneous 
8 


Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs, 


96,610, 
i 96,219) 7,319 1,24,093) 1,798,111 
2,046 


18,642) 18,671) 188) 23, 


ooo ~ oa 


—_—|———————- | | | 


6,049) 1,17,198) 1,14,790, 7,467] 1,48,092) 1,43,043 


— \-——_——- | - SS / | | 
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18, Timber 


3,677; 18,008] 16,028, 662/ | 17,942 


21, Coal and coke’ 
85,906) 22. Jute eee 


70,680 
23. Treasure, 


endrapara| 1,177 65,089) 6,618) 86,08 


212) = 29,167; 220; 38,759 


29,169 $8,648) Total, Boat 
4 Traffic. { 


Rarr Trarrio, 


8,691) 24. —— logs 
26. jared timber 
26. Slee rs, broad 


27. t= al 

uge. 
ge 28. Beautlings nad 
29. Poles or. 

80. Fire’ 


2,636) 2,661 41) 3,768 


s) 31. Bamboos {fd 
32. Reeds 


Total, Raft 
Trafiic. 


Up. 


21,987 
5,886 


22,288 
C. ft. 


oe 


C. ft. | C. ft. 
56,826 | 118,767 


168,079 
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No. 0. 
19, 00 117,652 187,162 
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1 ge a and ma- 585 | 
nufactured. me 
478 49,349; 429 61,026 | 60,548 2, Woollen goods, raw 6 : | 
and manufactured, estat: 
8. Dyes and tans at me et te | 
, 4. Rice te 560 | 3,698 be 
6. Other food-grains || 341] 950 
6. Hides and ins ae on 243 e? 
7. Liquors one Bers ras 
8. Metals fn 184 24 oe 
9. Oils ve | 10M aT 
10. Oil-seeds oP 40) 7,284 | 7,274 | 
«| 11, Provisions ace 14 o) 164 
12, Salt os | 4,636 62 | 4,698 | 
13. Spices ar 76 Pr ey “al 
14, Sugar te 24 506 630 | 
16. Tobacco ml] 1,847 26 135 
16. Building materials ... 822 | 3,187 i] 
17. Miscellaneous goods | 3,360 | 6,819 |10,179 | 
18. Timber a 227 38 | 266 | 
19. Firewood aa 37 19 |" 66 
20. Bamboos «| 1,076" 46 ah 
50,648 | 21. Coal and coke °:;| 1,042| 118 | 1160 | 
22, Jute i ben ed ae SE | 
23. Treasure al sie oak i 
Tons. | Tons, mH 
Total, Boat Traffic .,,| 13,978 | 22,919 ran 
— | ~ 
Rarr Trarrro, Tons. | Tons, 
k sa0se | 2 Timber. in loge... | 10 
Pies na Canal te 406 19, 19,787 | 282 | 23,860 ,964 | 26. Squared timber |||... 1 
Pyvioe : - - a sd broad gauge oo 62) 
27. Sleepers, metre gau ao ode: 
as ! ee | | hate 
ove 41 19,887 | 19,769 | 119 | 19,917 | 19,8 . Poles ed x 
agese 80. Firewood ey mere ioe? 
81. Bamboos ibe 33 | 10,716 
‘ ; 32. Reeds a eas ase 
; rb 31 9,800 9,808 28 7,749 718 " reares 
Canal System -Tons, | Tons. 
Total, Raft Traffic ,,, 39 | 19,952 
SS |S cs | SS cee SS 
Tons, 








Total ...| 478 | 49,800 | 49,349 | 429 | 61,026 | 60,648 | 24ND Torar | 14,017 | 42,871 
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it ¢ For the week ending the 29th July, 1895. ‘ 
_ Burdwan.—Rainfall at Sadar 1°75, Weather cloudy and hot, Aus and euees, doing 
fairly well, lantation of aman very ‘backward.on account of want of ain’ Condiane 
of cattle good. Fodder and water sufficient. Common rice sells from 10 to 20 seers a rupee. * 
i  Midnapore.—Rainfall at Sadar 2:19. Woather cloudy. Prospects i 

aoe dorcwant tf cain, Common rice sells from 16 to 22 booth ore met oS 


fea 24-Parganas.—Rainfall at Sadar 1-94. Weather showery with clouds. Prospects fai 
fs “al but rain wanted. Transplantation of tl ed on in low aaa but retarded for sterner 










Tain. Fodder and water sufficient. Rice at— 
8rs. 
Sadar pa diane os 11 to 18 
Barasat ee eee Hts 8 
Basirhat a Suc ay, 19 { Per rupee. 
Diamond Harbour . : 15 


Murshidabad.—Rainfall at Sadar 1:49. Weather hot and cloudy. Bhadoi ri 
i —h fair. Prospeots of mulberry and  imcmarne are favourable. hans is beiiiy teank: 
nohopet pig” -More rain is urgen' ly wanted in many parts of the distri . 
sufficient for cattle. Common rico sells at 16 seers @ rupee. cP Oe i. ee 


Khulna.—Rainfall at Khulna 2°10 Bagerhat 135, Satkhira 1:86. W. th i 
occasional rain. Transplantation of aman still going on. Standing crops sherds alee 
. Price of common rice 16 to 22 seers 2 chitaks per rupee. Fodder and water sufficient. 


Dinajpur.—Average rainfall 645. Weather hot and rainy. Standing crops doin 
well. Oommon anaalic at 14 seers a rupee. No complaint for fodd d drinki 7 
Cattle-disease in Thakurgaon abating. J pe ag ae 


jur.—Average rainfall 3°69. Weather cloudy and cool. Transplanting of 
continues. Prospects favourable. No cattle-discase, : Fodder available "Comica son 
selling from 12 to 15 seers per rupee. 
Pabna.—Rainfall 1-24. Weather hot and cloudy. Prospects of orops on high lands 
=. “‘aemgee rice sells at Sadar 17 seers per rupee and at Serajganj 1B seers. eroddor 
sufficient. 


Dacca.—Rainfall 1:66. Weather cloudy. The sudden rise of the river has d 
damage to aus and aman crops in some parts of the Manikganj, Narainganj. eat Bilas ae 
divisions. Cutting of jute has commenced. Common rico sells at 19 seers por rupee. No 
cattle-disease. Fodder plentiful. 


Chittagong.—Rainfall 7:77. Weather cooler. Cultivation of aman still goi 
Water and fodder sufficient. Common rico selling at 18 seers per rupee, ee ee 


Patna.—Rainfall 3°34. Transplantation of paddy has commoncod. Prospect of bhadoi 
favourable. Condition of cattle good. Fodder and water sufficient. " Cointals ‘los 
at 18 seers per rupee. 

Gaya.—Rainfall at Sadar 2:25. Prospects of bhadoi crops favourable, Transplantati 
ey has commenced. Price of rice at Sadar 14 seers per rupee. Fodder cat water 
ample. 

Champaran.—Rainfall at Motihari 2:67, Trans lantation of ayghani i i 
on. Standing dhadoi crops are good. : —— eee 

Darbhanga.—Rainfall at Sadar 4-86, Samastipur 4:93, Madhubani 3°26, Transplanting 
po pa § and marua going on. Oommon rice sells at 16 to 17 seers per rupee. Fodder 
sufficient, 


Bhagalpur.— Report not received. 5 


Purnea.—Rainfall 3°33. Transplantation of aghani in full swing. All crops doing well. 
Cattle-disease is prevalent to some extent. Fodder and water sufficient. Common rice selling 
from 15 to 20 seers a rupee at Sadar. 


; Cuttack.—Rainfall 3°66. Weather seasonable. Beati’ rice is being weeded. Trans- 
_ plantation of sarad rice in progress. Condition of cattle good. Fodder sufficient. Rice 
sells from 11 seers 13 chitaks to 26 soers per rupee, 
at ‘h.—Rainfall at 2°69. Sufficient rain all over the district. Ordin 
| monsoon eat of marua completed and that of rico in progress. ‘All 
ed doing well. Fodder ample, Oommon rice selling at Sadar 12 to 16 seers per rupee 
erg at Gi 10 to 14 seers, f 
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By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 





C. E. BUCKLAND, 


Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal. 


Revenve Department; 
The 30th July, 1895. 


noe 
Z 
Was 
i 
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_ above the ground. ‘ 
The barometer readings are corrected approximately to those of the standard Newman’s No. 8 6, 
formerly at the Surveyor-General’s Office. Y 
The hygrometric — nb obtained — — III, IV, — V of the official tabi 
Meteorological Office, an on Regnault’s modifications of August’s formula. 
‘lh The directions and the movement of the wind are taken from the 
The mouth of the rain-gauge is one foot above the ground. 

0, overcast; g, gloomy; d, drizzling rain ; lr, lighting reflection; p, passing temporary showers ; t, thunder. 
W.B,—In the weekly abstract from 9th to 15th Juno 1896 read 80 for 0 as humidity of the 16th June 1895, ; 
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26th | 145-7) 57 505 | 843) 87-7 | 85 | 79:2} 81-1 | 1-018] 79°8 | 87 |SSE oe 


27th [1502] 83 524 | 83°90] 88-4 | 80] 80-4] 81-1} 1-026) 80-0 | 89 SE, SSEand ESE 


The mean pressure, temperature, &c., are deduced from the traces of the Ba 
The maximum end minimum temperatures are obtained from self-registering 

ometers are verified and the readings have been corrected to a standard constructed and vorified 
ew Observatory. The 
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78 


The meen pressure of the seven days... sed eos as 
The average pressure of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor- 

General’s Office see cee . és ' . 4 soe 
The total number of hours of bright sunshine see vos me 
The maximum possible number of hours of sunshine ooo a 


The mean temperature of the seven days ces eee oa 
The average temperature of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor- 


General’s Office ° on sas ove on 
The extreme variation of temperature... soe tee ove 
The maximum temperature ... veel = ove wee cea 
The highest velocity of the wind in one hour oe wee aes 


The mean relative humidity ... toe iow ooo eee 
The average relative humidity of the corresponding period for 24 years, 
Surveyor-General’s Office ave os ove eee 


The total fall of rain from 21st to 27th July 1895 see shy 
The average fall of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor-General’s 


Office ase Kes 
The total fall from 1st January to 27th July 1895 _ a 
‘The average fall of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor-General’s 
Office oo oe 


J, H. Gutmann, 
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Inches, 
2:09 
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20°38 


32°60 


es computed in 


trace of a Beckley’s anemograph. 
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—5't2 | Parganas, « «3 
—683 | Calcutta, He rh 
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ded 
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10°88 | Backergunge, © / 
Mppera 
10°53 | Noakhali, 
~1875 | Chittagong. 
5°32 | South Lushal Hills. 
—2'09 | Patna, y 
10 | Gaya, 


+829 | Champaran, 


—3'20 | Daroaanga. 
+0°03 | Monghyr, 
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‘TIONS TAKEN IN ASSAM, FOR THE WEEK ENDING 8 a.m, SATURDAY, 
THE 271m OF JULY 1895; . 


; Ar the end of the previous week a low pressure area from the north-west angle of 
_ the Bay was moving ina nearly northerly direction over the western districts and was 
causing moderate rainfall over the whole province. It was filling up rather quickly, and 
on the 21st, the first day of the week under review, it was shown faintly over the west 
of Bihar, where pressure was lower than in the surrounding districts and the winds 
had cyclonic directions. Pressure on this day had fellen briskly in Bihar, North Bengal 
and Assam, and though the distribution in these parts differed very little from the 
normal, there was still excess elsewhore of increasing amount towards the south. Rainfall 
was well distributed except in the south-west of the province, and amounts were large 
only in the extreme south-east. This appeared to show that the monsoon current 
was becoming stronger up the eastern side of the rovince, and it was probably owing 
to this that heavier rain fell in North Bengal and Bihar during the subsequent days, 
Temperature was rearly normal, there being a small excessin Orissa and South-West 
Bengal, and a small defect in the other districts. 

The depression which was over Bihar on the 21st continued to exist for several days 
and moved in an irregular way along a trough of low pressure lying near and parallel to the 
hills. On the 23rd the centre of the pressure distribution and of the wind circulation was 
near Bhagalpur, having moved during the previous twenty-four hours eastwards from the 
west of Bihar; on the 23rd it was over North Bengal. Its eastward movement then ceased, 
and again going wostward, it was over Bihar on the 24th, after which a brisk recovery of 
pressure led to more normal conditions. During the three days when the depression was 
over the northern districts, the strongish monsoon current which had been flowing north- 
wards over the extreme eastern districts, was temporarily retarded, and the result was heavy 
rain in the northern districts, especially on the 22nd and 23rd. On the 24th, when the 
disturbing effect of the depression was transferred westwards, the heavy falls ceased, and 
ordinary monsoon weather prevailed in the north-of the province, 

The steady fall of pressure which went on without interruption in Bengal during these 
days, and especially in the northern districts, led to a considerable reduction of pressure over 
the province, as compared with the Bay area. Gradients were in consequence steeper than 
usual at this time of the year. The moist winds from the Bay being now more free to move 
over Lower Bengal than had been the case for some time, general rainy weather prevailed in 
all districts on the 28rd and 24th. Temperature fell, more during the day than the night, 
owing toghe cloudy skies, and means were everywhere in defect by amounts increasing 
towards the north-west. 

About the 25th a general change commenced. Pressure rose briskly in the north of 
the province, and: slowly over Lower Bengal, Orissa, and the north of the Bay, while in the 
south-east of the Bay a slow fall set in. The disturbing influence of the sballow depression 
being now removed, and the distribution becoming more uniform, rainfall to a large extent 
ceased. The skies partly cleared, and temperature rose everywhere, the change moving 
across the province from the east. As the rise of pressure in bengal and tH®north of the 
Bay continued, though more slowly, on the 26th and 27th, and there was again a slow fall 
in the south-east of the Bay, the distribution became fairly uniform, and the tendency to the 
formation of a low pressure area appeared over the north of the Bay. The indication, 
however, was very slight, and the week finished with comparatively fine weather in the south- 
western districts and ordinary monsoon conditions in Hast and North Bengal and Bihar. 

Pressure.—Owing to the steady fall which continued during the early part of the week, 
pressure was about a tenth of an inch below the normal in the northern districts and a 
twentieth in Lower Bengal. The rise on the 25th and 26th removed this defect, but means 
= the week are. below the normal in all districts, by small amounts gonerally under 
‘08 inch, 

Temperature was slightly above the normal in Orissa and South-West Bengal in the 
early part of the week, but with this exception comparatively cool weather prevailed till the 
265th, when there was a small excess in East Bengal and a small defect elsewhere. On the 
26th aud 27th there was excess in mean temperature over almost the whole province. The 
mean for the whole week is normal in Lower Bengal, very nearly normal in Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur, and below in the other districts: by about half a degree in North Bengal 
and one degree in Bihar and Orissa. 

Rainfall has been well distributed, as the means for the large divisions do not generally 
differ much from the normal. ‘The total average fall in these Divisions varies from 
2°29 inches in South-West Bengal to 5:76 inches in Bihar. Heavy rain fell in the 
northern districts on the 22nd and 28rd, and it was general though not usually heavy in 
tho other districts on the 23rd and 24th. At other times rainfall was more scattered, and 
became very partial in the west of the province towards the end of the week. There is a 
small defect in South-West Bengal, Orissa, and Chota Nagpur, and a small excess in East 
Bengal. In Bihar excess is 2°93, and in North Bengal 1°54 inches. 
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* Daltonganj not included. 
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The 80th July 1895. 
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Offg. Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of Bengal. 
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Results of the Barometrical and Thermometrical Observations taken at the Meteoro- 


logical Office, Chowringhee, from 21st to 27th July 1895. 
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21st 
22nd 





The mean 10 a.m. pressure of the seven days 


The mean temperature of the seven days 
The extreme variation of re 
The maximum temperature 


The mean 1o a.M. relative humidity of theseven days 
The total fall of rain from 21st to 27th July 1895 


The daily mean temperatures are the crude means 


Merrono.ogican Orrice, Iwo, _ 


The 29th July 18965. 
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* There are no separate leases for sugarcang on the Soné-Canals, All leased fields of that crop now come under one of the other heads, 


0, CG. Lees, a 
Under-Secy. to the Govt. of Benga. 
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The 26th Faly 1895. 
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Wrxx ENDING SATURDAY, THE 
277 JULY 1896. 


Nature or Caco. 


Number of Weight of 
bonts, cargo. 


No. Mds. 
71,760 
8,325 
29,475 
1,63,676 


Weekly Return of Traffic Receipts on Indian Railways. . 


EAST INDIAN-RAILWAY. 
Approvimate Return of Traffic for the week ended 20th July 1895, om 1,686°39 miles open. 


OQOACHING TRAPFIC, 


Number off 
pemengers, | eovtnte. 
- ae Mos. 8. Bs. a, P. Ra. A, 


as | 2 0| 27,62,034 80] 549,618 9 0} 1 
nt sa 8 8 I 325 14 7] aD 


__ SA08 76-90, 10,97,869 12 0 
“ammo 20 20 | 16,47,488 5 0) 52,908 7 0 | 25,890,808 16 


295,312 | 281,650 811 | 22,40,251 20 | 5,561,007 2 4) 16,005 8 0 
cones 169 810 ‘comes 381 9 9 9 10 10 
964,981 | 886,020 1 5 |  71,81,608 20 | 16,890,101 11 0) 49,888 2u 


* The increase is chiefly in outward traffic principally from stations on Dinapore district, 


: TARKESSUR BRANCH RAILWAY. . 
Approvimate Retura of Traffic-for the week ended 20th bavi 1895, on 22°23 miles open. 




















wet 


Mos. 8, 
88,943 10 


Puseogers | Recelpte 










Re. 4. P. 


ee 10,005 
ere corer BG] see 


87,078 28,034 0 0 1,65,176 30) 18,088 12 47,957 12 0 12,940 


00,800 | 45,141 2 0]  2,04,190 0| 90,545 14 74816 0-0) 


Rs, 4, P. 
























“ oyi4en | 16,080 7 8 00,380 0 wie 0} 23878 2 9| 5,082 
i 970 yn 493 2 041 MI15 1] see 
63,285 | 60,026 2 8| —1,00,10810| 25,008 8 0 16 5 9] 706477 0 0| 17,718 









#3 ‘ EASTERN BENGAL STATE RAILWAY. * 
(Inctupine N. B., Dacoa, K.-D,, asp Assam-Brnar Sxctions.) 
Approximate Return of Traffic and Mileage for the week ended 20th July 1896, om 818 miles open. 
Coacmine Taayyro, | MEROMANDIGR AND MINERAL | a al TRAVPIC TRAIN-MILES RUN. 
(including | Total earnings, 
ferry). Merchan- 











Number of 
pasvenge: 


so poke |Weightearrea. Receipts. 





Coaching. dise. Total. - 






. . Rs, a.P. Mops. & Re. a. P. Rs. a. P. Re, a. P. 
‘traffic for the week 182,910 81,000 0 430 0 87,100 0 0 7,080 0 © | 1,75,139 0 0 30,255 J 61,003. 
per mile of railway ... 226 100 0 8 OT 0 107 0 0 200 °209 0 0. seeeee ie sees 








yer ww «| __ $80,280 | 1,61,800 0 0 | 12,58,000 0 | 1,810 0-0) 12,770 © 0 | 382,850°0 0 | 84,000 45,210 90,210 
‘Total for Swoeks ~_s83,100 “Baa,sv0 0 0 | _19,61,480 0 245,200 0 0| 19,800 0 0 “507 4800 0 0| 94.85 06,646 | 150,901 
OomPanison. 
a for corresponding week 
Srerions year... ond: 164,606 74,987 0 0 6,54,808 0 | 1,08,683 0 0} 14,279 0 0) 1,97,8469 0 0 29,080 24,279 54,289 
‘week of pee : 00 400 0 sie wee a 
oe AES 208 mo°0 805 0 134 230 0 0 tencet 
Previous year ow aw 








551,732 | 2,88,851 0 0 18,41,183 0 | 2,71,859 0 0 38,953 0 0 | 540,163 0 0 88,085 © 76,321 164,366 





* Excluding steamer campings. 


“BENGAL CENTRAL RAILWAY. 
Approvimate Return of Trafic and Mileage for the week ended 20th July 1896, on 125 miles open, 








TRAVFIC TRAIN-MILES RUM. 


MsERcHAnDISR AND MINERAL 
CoacnIne ‘Trarric, ‘TRAPYIC. 








Reoceip's. 








Mos. 8. 





Re. A.P. Re. a.P. Bs, a.?. 








53,530 0 8,680 0 0 170 0 0) 18,780 0 0 8,706 1,906 5,672 
428 0 20 0 0 100 0 0 0 conees coneee wre 
89,200 0 6,750 0 0 180 0 0} 928,720 0 0 7,090 8,564 
ET lt BE dah sh He are nade A ea ttl HE be 9 
1,428,780 0} 10,880 0 0 800 0 0} 42,450 0 0 10,786 5,580 
50,007 0 3,779 0 0 622 0 0] «18,968 0 0 8,700 1,006 5,678 






wo 0 wo 00 400 m1 00 saeens ane " 
945 0 0 1s 0 0 $9,809 0 0 11,818 5,693 17,016 









5,30 0 0 
e200 
11,780 0 0 





BENGAL AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 2 eke 
(Ixctopes tHe Trexvt Stare Raitway.) | 

i Approwimate Return of Trafic For the week ending 20th July 1896 on 766 miles open. a 
| Ooscurne Taaveic, |M™BORABDHNaND MImEEAL| TRAVYIC TRAIN-MILES RUN, 
fee To | (estimated), Total = |—— a 
Wambor ot] pecoipta, | Waitt | aessigns, | ounce | sernines. ono. | Mae | won! 








—-——_-___. 









i bait bags sup 95,950 pp 3,07,660 (a) sesh 1 a (a) as 15,676 
- epee oralway 120°92 35°06 40°06 0 ee ss iva : baie 
nye y ee 74,780 an 









oy oo 106,460 73,060 5,71,220 
He Total for 29 weeks... a ci 14,680 | 878,880 
ae Comparison. 
. ‘Total tor corresponding week 






previous year on 756 miles Fi 
| Se eee 101,726 87,405 3,63,192 1,074 
mile of corresponding week 
Beene in| | oe | we _ 
Previous year 4.0 wwe 820,561 1,21,704 11,14,900 95,480 


ieee (a) Decrease is due to abnormal wheat traffic in the corresponding season of last year. 
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° 
Abstract of the Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
agsembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions 


of the Indian Councils Acts, 1861 and 1892, 





1895. 
Present: 


The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 20th July, 


The Hon’ste Sm Cn Atrrep Euuorr, x.¢.3.1., Lieutenant-Governor 


of Bengal, cone ing. 
The Hon’ste en eure Evans, K.0.1.8., Offy. Advocate-General. ° 
The Hon’stx H. J. S. Corron, c.8.1. 
The Hon’sie D, R. Lyat, o.8.1. 
The Hon’stx J. A, Bourpiton. 
The How’ste C, E, Buckiann, 1.8. 
The Hon’ste H. H. Ristey, c.1.2, 
The Hon’stz R. ©. Durr, c.1.2. 
The Hon’ste Rat Dourea Gant, Banersea Bawavor, 0.1.5, 
_ The How’srx Surenpranata Banerser, 
The Hon’srr Mauarasa Jacapinpra Narn Roy or Nator. 
The How’stx Maury: Munamman Yosur, Kuan Banapur. 
_ The How’stz C. E, Suyrn, 
~The How’str A. M. Bose, 
The How’ste Rat Esnay Cuunver Mirira Banavur. - 
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The How’sue Rar Esnan Cuunper Mrrrea 

. Council. : ‘east 
PROSPECTS OF BENGALI INSPECTORS. OF THE CALCUT 
POLICE FORCE TO PROMOTION AS SUPERINTEND 


OF THAT FORCE. 


bags ie 


The Hon’ble Basu SuRENDRANATH Banersee asked— 


Will the Government state how many Superintendents there are attached 
to the Calcutta Police, Force, and how many of them are Bengalis. Is 
it true that the claims of Bengali Inspectors ‘attached to the Calcutta Police 
Force have, in many cases, been overlooked in favour of juniors who have been 
appointed Superintendents in preference to them? Do the orders of Govern- 
ment appointing two natives 0 India as Assistant Superintendents every three » 
years apply to ndian Inspectors employed in the Calcutta Police? If not, will 
the Government be pleased to state what prospects of promotion are held out 


to them ? 


The Hon’ble Mr. Corron replied — 


“There are eight he agar. A] attached to the Calcutta Police, of whom 
at present two are Bengalis, One of these holds the post of senior Superin- 
tendent on Rs. 500 a month, and the other is an Inspector who is officiating as 
a Superintendent, . 
“The Lieutenant-Governor is informed by the Commissioner of Police that — 
itis not the case that the claims of Bengali Inspectors have been overlooked in 
favour of juniors who have been appointed Superintendents in preference to 


em. 
<The Calcutta Police is treated as a separate service from the Bengal 
Police, and the orders referred to do not apply to I s in the Calcutta 
Police. ‘Those officers have prospects of promotion in their own service.” 


REPEAL OF ACT p< OF 1859 (THE OLD RENT LAW). 
The Hon’ble Basu SURENDRANATH Banersee asked— 


Will the Government be pleased to state why it is not proposed to 

1 Act X of 1859 (the old Rent Law), which is now in force in the Western 
Duars, notwithstanding the recommendation of the Commissioner of the Division 
to that effect? Seeing that a Bill has been introduced to repeal Act XVI of 
1869, with a view to bring within the cognisance of the Civil Courts all suits 
belonging to immoveable property, &c., arising in the Duars, will the Govern: 
ment consider the propriety of further extending the scope of the legislation 
now undertaken by repealing Act X of 1859 and extending to the Duars the 
provisions of the ordinary Rent Law which is in force in other parts of Bengal? 


The Hon’ble Mx. Bucxianp replied :— 
“Tt is not proposed to repeal Act Xof 1859, because it is not in force in the 


Western Duars, and the Commissioner of the Division, presumably knowing that 
it is mr “ force there, has not pean erp its roped i Y: 
e Government cannot consider the pro iet: repealing an Act which 
is not in force in the Western Duars. it bas bean ducided. if ‘Act XVI of 1869 
is repealed, to extend to the Western Duars, the Rent Law which is in force in 
the rest of the vy ime district, viz., Act X of 1859. It is not considered 
desirable to have different portions of a district subject to different Kent Acts. — 
to tho: 


wy 


The provisions of the Be Tenancy Act are not considered suitable 
tenures existing in the J ne district,” sb rabipes: 
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OMe. 
- The Hon’ble Mananasa Jacaprxpna Narn Roy or Naor asked— 
- -Hlas the attention of the Government been drawn to the paragraph in 
- the Indian Nation of the 15th instant dwelling upon the alleged banishment 
of all standard Sanskrit Grammars from the curriculum of studies in the 
Government Sanskrit College by the introduction of a book of much inferior 
merit viet tee by the nt Principal of the College? If so, will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to make an enquiry into the matter ? 
And if on uiry the allegations be found true, is the Government 
prepared to take such steps as would remove this stumbling block in the way of 
acquiring a real knowledge of Sanskrit language and literature? 


‘The Hon’ble Mr. Bucxtanp replied :-— 


i « The Lieutenant-Governor learns that the ce in the Indian Nation 

is not correct in asserting that ‘Sanskrit Grammar has been practically 
banished from the curriculum of studies in the Government Sanskrit College.’ 
It appears that four different works on Sanskrit Grammar were in use in differ- 
ent —. of the college and school, three of which are still in use unchanged. 
The fourth book, the Magdhabodha, to which reference is made in the question, 
was used in the first-year college class and in the second to the seventh school 
classes. The Principal has now substituted for the Magdhabodha in the 
coll class a work of standard excellence by Pandit Vidyasagar. The 
M bodha is still used in the second and third school classes. In the fourth 
to the seventh school class the Principal has introduced a work of his own, 
called Mani Manjari, written in Sanskrit, not in Bengali, which is said to be 
easier and more suited to junior students than the Magdhabodha, a work of 
admitted obscurity. This substitution has not ret been approved of by the 


Director of Public Instruction, and is still under his consideration. ” 





EDEN HINDU HOSTEL, CALCUT''A; 


The Hon’ble Manarasa JaGavinpEa Nara Roy or Naror asked— 


Is the Government aware that the Eden Hindu Hostel of Calcutta, origin- 

ally established for the convenience of the mufassal students who come to 

cutta to prosecute their studies at the University, has recently been reserved 

exclusively for the students of the Presidency College ? and if so, will the 
Government be pleased to take steps to restore the Hostel to its former status ? 


The Hon’ble Mr. Buckxanp replied :— 


“The Eden Hindu Hostel was originally established for the convenience 
of mufassal students prosecuting their studies at the University, but was not 
reserved, either by trust deed or by practice, for the students of any particular 
College, though, as a matter of fact, from the commencement the oes majority 
of the residents in the hostel have been students attending at the Presidency 


llege. 

Bn The Lieutenant-Goyernor has decided that he will build a boarding-house, 
in which residence should be compulsory for mufassal students of the Presi- 
; dency College, who do not live with their parents or guardians. 

"Jt was at first proposed to make this boarding-house independent of the 
Eden Hindu Hostel. 
"On the 8th April last the Board of Trustees met and proposed the follow- 
ing Resolution: 
4. Resoloed.—That as the Government of Bengal has decided to build a hostel for 
‘students of the Presidency College, and as such students form the great majority of the 
of the Eden Hindu Hostel, the result of the Government decision, of which the 
say s fully approve, will be to seriously reduce the number of resident students and render 
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projected hostel ee ‘conditions ¢ 
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. That these conditions be the following :— ; ; ei ee 
¢ that the hostdl, be retained as-n hostel for Finda students; Ca ee 
(2) that Government pay off the existing liabilities of the hostel, amounti to about 

Rs, 8,000 more or less, in consideration of the furniture and library of the 
Beare nes, Se eadtens axe. preps to hand over to oneuneal tees 
Bg: 
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“The conditions were accepted by Government, and an additional block is 
being constructed alongside of the original building which will nearly double 
the accommodation, ; 

'“ Any students belonging to other colleges who are now resident in the Eden 
Hostel will be permitted to remain; but in future a preferential claim to 
the accommodation in the Hostel will vest in students of the Presiden 
College and the two Entrance schools attached thereto, If any space is le: 
unoccupied by them, students from other colleges will be admitted. No 
has taken place in the object for which the hostel was originally designed, 
and no condition was contained in the trust deed antagonistic to the limitation 
now imposed.” 


ALLEGED MURDER AT CHITTAGONG. 


The Hon’ble Basu SurenpraXarn Bayeryer asked— 


I should be glad to know if the Government are now in a position to 
afford moe the information promised in answer to the — I put in Council 
on the 6th July regarding an alleged murder case in Chittagong, 


The Hon’ble Mr. Corron REPLIED :— 


“The Magistrate of Chittagong has now fully reported upon the case 
referred to in the Hon’ble Memboer’s question. The facts appear to be as 
follows :— : : 

“On the 15th July, 1894, the servant of the Chaplain, the Revd. Mr. Sal 
who lived in the dak bes sort reported to a heb ooaaiatae that a rhuMdaeien 
been committed by Babu Kanti Chunder Ghose in a house adjoining the dék 
bungalow. ‘This information was entered in the station diary at 11-20 p.m., and 
a police officer was sent to enquire, who returned saying he could find noiing if 
the house to corroborate the information, Next’ day on the 16th July, 1894, the 
Sub-Inspector of the town station in Chi ng reported to the i ri of 
the district that a false charge had been made by a servant in the employ of the 
Revd. Mr. Salkeld that a murder had been committed by Babu Kanti Chundes 
Ghose, a railway contractor, and requested that Mr. Salkeld’s servant might be 

rosecuted for laying a false information. It a “op to the Magistrate 
r, Anderson, that the charge was assumed to be false on incomplete grounds, 
and he directed Mr. Daly, tho Officiating District Superintendent ‘of Police, to 
enquire into the matter personally. 

“After this, anonymous petitions were received, charging Babu Kanti 
Chunder (without any such further specification as Roy or Ghose), the railway 
contractor, with the murder. There was no doubt whatever as to who the 
person was at whom the petitions were aimed, 

“On the 21st Jul - Daly arrested Babu Kanti Chunder Ghose on suspj- 
cion and brought him before the Magistrate, who passed the following order :— 

‘Kanti Chunder Ghose has been ‘ht before me, and I di 
under section 167, Criminal Procedure ode, for a period of 15 ang rey 
report be received. ‘There is strong suspicion that on the night of Sunday, the 15th i 
- + Fig a a vee pet gh bags man did, and there is some evidence to show 
8 a nger concealed. coused i himself ‘ 
is said to be leaving Onielagting belesanerw's steamer.’ ¥ * stringer =e 
sae 


“On the 23rd July an application to release the accused on bail w: made. >, 
Magistrate called upon the District Superintendent to show piss why 
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Ghose released on bail. On the 24th Jul 
_ Mr. Daly produced eigh witnesses whose | ts were Ally recone ie 
the Magistrate. This evidence has been laid before Government, and it appears 
from it that Salkeld’s servants declared that they had seen the accused 
severely beati man who was lying on the ground, and that Mr. Salkeld and 
his mother-in-law, who lived with him, deposed to having heard blows and 
a On the 25th July the Magistrate passed the following order refusing 






‘The District Superintendent of Police has shown cause by sending up some witnesses 
whose statements I have recorded. There seems to be no reason to doubt some one was 
cruelly beaten on the night of the 15th July: that the rig Semmens now in the employment of 
the accused Figen was not the person who was beaten (I have examined him, and he has no 
bruises or other marks). There is evidence that accused immediately called in the assistance of 
a Police Inspector (Officiating Ins r Rajani Kanta Chaudhuri), and that whatever 
ocourred was at once hushed up. mention all this to show that there is, at least, the 
aged cause for suspecting that the accused’s servant succumbed to a very severe beating, and 

t the body, was smuggled away. Then I must remember that tho accused person is not 
only a man with much local influence, but also a foreigner, a man who could easily make his 
escape into hiding outside. the district. As the offence with which he is charged is non- 
pwr ey I think there is more than enough evidence to justify the detention of the accused in 
custody.’ 


“Two or three days after this Mr. Daly was transferred to another district, 
and Mr. Anderson went away on leave. On the 6th August an application was 
made by the police to Mr. Allen, who was officiating as Magistrate, for a second 
remand of ten days, and this was granted by him in the following order :— 


‘I have carefully considered the special diaries, statements recorded, and all the 
proceedings of this enquiry. I am of opinion that the enquiry is not yet complete, inasmuch 
as further investigation is necessary to ascertain the whereabouts of the man who is alleged to 
have been murdered. This man is reported to be missing, and until his whereabouts are 
ascertained, or a reasonable opportunity for enquiry has anted, the case cannot be 
closed. All the reasons recorded by Mr. Anderson on the 25th July last therefore still apply, 
and I therefore under section 167, Criminal Procedure Code, remand the accused to hajat tor a 
— , iod of ten days, or until such date within that period as the enquiry may be 
completed. 


‘ “On the 11th August etary was made to the Sessions Judge for 
© the release of the accused:on bail, but Mr. Caspersz declined to interfere. 

“On the 15th August another application for a third remand was made to 
the Magistrate by the police; but, as it was clear by this time that further evi- 
dence was not likely to be found, Mr. Allen directed the release of Babu 
Kanti Chunder Ghose on bail in the following order:— 


‘A further application has been made by the police for remand in /ajat for seven days, 
the grounds mentioned being general only. I do not think I should be justified in grantin 
a further remand in Aajat, unless the nature of the evidence which is likely to be Sbtained 
were in some way specified, and unless it was explained why this evidence has not been forth- 
coming earlier. This has not been done, and I am not justified therefore in remanding the 
accused to hajat. There is, however, evidence to implicate him in the murder, and I there- 
fore order him to find bail as follows, viz., his own recognizances in the sum of Rs. 1,000, 
and four sureties in the sum of Rs. 250 each, to appear before this Court on the 22nd instant, 
or at any earlier date upon which he is called upon to appear.’ 


“On the 22nd of August Mr. Allen declared that there was no further 
reason for detaining the accused, and directed that he be discharged from bail 
and recognizances. ° 

‘With reference to the Hon’ble Member’s question whether the man who 
was supposed to be murdered was found living in the Backergunge district, I 
have to say that it is the case that enquiry was made in Backergunge about a 
man named Jotendro Mohun Bose, who was asserted to have n once in 
Babu Kanti Chunder’s service, and that this man was ascertained to be alive in 
that district; but there was no evidence to th that he ever was in the service 
of the accused or was in any way connected with this case. 

“The Lieutenant-Governor has examined the records submitted by the 

istrate, and, while he is satisfied that_there was ample room for suspicion 
and enquiry, he does not consider that there is any reason for thinking that 
the Magistrate or District Superintendent of Police showed any want of dis- 
cretion in their treatment of the case.” y 










SREP el emet eee Mee (aah oe 
THE BENGAL SANITARY DRAINAGE BILL... 
: sit aatie vestibule Ye if rae 
‘The Hon’ble Mr, Lyaxt. moved that the final report 
mittee on the Bill to facilitate the construction of drainage works for imp 
the sanitary condition of local areas be taken into consideration im ordér to 
settlement. of the clauses of the Bill, and that the clauses of the Bill be consi- 
d in the form recommended by the Select Committee. shra) MBBAE 
He said:—‘I do not propose to detain the Council now with any general 
ona would defer to a later stage any such remarks which I night bave 
to make.” , 


The motion was put and agreed to. 


The Hon’ble Basu Surenpranart Banrrsee moved that for clause’ (e) in 
sub-section) (2).of section 6, the following be substituted’: — 

“An estimate showing, as'the District Board may direct, (a) tho rate bearing the definite 
proportion to the Road Ogss'payable' direct’ to Government, or (J) the assessment on each 
village within the affected area, the amount being raised by levying at the discretion of the 
District: Board a-tax upon persons occupying holdings within such tract according to their 
circumstances and property, or by levying a rate onthe annual yaluo of holdings situated 
ween Provided Gah th t ified in the estimate shall de for thi 

“Provii e amount 5) in the mate s) rovide @ pa’ wi 
interest in the-course of thirty feats of (4) and the ca italiged value of (c), Predine the 
portion to: be incurred in ‘respect of thé muni¢ipal area, if any.” 

He suid:—‘ I desire first to'say’a word or two with reference to a feeling 
of alarm which may be created inthe minds of hon’ble members at the ‘sight of 
the formidable array: of amendments standing: in myname. I wish to point out 
that several of these amendments hang together, and ‘that they depend upon the 
success-of the amendment which I have’now ‘the honour to move. For instance, 
amendments Nos. 1, 4, 7 and 9 are practically part and parcel of one and 
the same amendment. They relate to the financial clauses ofthe Bill; If 
amendment No.1 be acce’ ted, then. it will follow as a matter of course that: the’ 
other amendments to which I have referred must also be adopted with such’ 
modifications as the wisdom of the Council may dictate; but if this amend- 
ment be lost, the others must also fall with if. As far as the other amend- 4 
ments are concerned, it will not be necessary for me to speak at any length. 

“T feel it my duty to congratulate the ‘Guverinlent on the thorough discus. 
sion which has been accorded to this Bill.. Whatever may be the defects of the 
Bill—and these are neither few nor. insignificant—it will be conceded on all 
hands that the measure has received the most careful consideration at the hands 
of the Select Committee; and I ‘ventureto add of the public at largé:! It was 
twice referred to two different Select ‘Committees. It were much to be wished 
that some ‘of the new members: of ‘this Council were on the Select Committee 
recently appointed. It was twice published in the official Gazette. On two 
separate occasions the opinions of public.bodies and ofthe high officers of ‘Go- 
vernment were invited, As the result..of this exhaustive enquiry, we haye ‘this 
Bill before-us.. As might have been antici ted, the Bill which now awaits the 
consideration of the Council isa very diferent ‘measure from the Bill which 
was introduced in 1894. The Bill ‘recognizes the principle of local option 
Under the Bill as originally introduced. the Magistrate or the District: card 
could initiate any drainage project. Under the Bill, now fore us, the 
initiative rests with the District Board, and the ‘District Board alone.” The 
District. Board may initiate, may approve, may modify, or may ‘reject any. 
pronorel. Nor is this all, ihe representatives of the landed interest: 

ave a voice in the deliberations connected with any drainage’ scheme, 
Hon’ble members who have carefully studied the. Bill will not have Siiiled:- 
to note the responsible functions which the Drainage Commissioners are res 
ere to perform under the Bill. Their decision will be final except when the 

istrict Board at a special meeting called for the purpose s by.a majorit 
of two-thirds of the members present, decide to set it aside. These 80: for ice it : 
may g0, afford sufficient econ that public opinion will be consulted and” 
will not be disregarded. I desire once more to affirm: that the Government'in 
introducing this measure has been actuated by the purest and: the loftiest 


_versy. It is admitte 


dae to disouse estion hate tears fover id to 
tructed inage. There is a large body of medica] evidence 
2 Sere ye opinions are entitled to the highest weight and 
ch places this matter beyond the pale of doubt and contro- 
beyond dispute that obstructed drainage is, the chief, if 












_ not the only factor in producing malarious fever, and that poverty accentuates 
the conditions which i the disease. _ ; 
--- © But the difficulties of the Bill Jie in respect of its financial clauses. 


I should rejoice if the Government could see its way to enact this Bill into 
law without imposing any cess or rate upon any section of the community. 
I would go further and observe that the public had a right to expect immunity 
from taxation for the purposes of this Bill. Let me briefly remind the Council 
of the circumstances connected with the passing of the Road Cess and the 
Public Works Cess Acts. The Duke of Argyll was then Secretary of State; he 
indited a despatch—it is a memorable document—in which he distinctly laid 
down the principle that the Road Cess which was to be levied on villages 
should be grimesily devoted to the sanitary improvement of those villages. 
Has that been done? No. If this had been done, there would have been no 
necessity for a measure of the kind now before the Council. Nor is this all. 
The Road Cess has been charged with works which used to be carried out 
either from Imperial or from Provincial funds. Then again, when the Public 
Works Cess Bill was introduced into this Council, Mr. Herbert Reynolds 
CF gras held in honour by all ranks in this Province), who was in charge of the 

ill, distinctly declared ‘from his place in Council that the proceeds of the 
Public Works Cess were to be devoted to meeting famine charges and certain 
other extraordinary Public Works charges which he specified. But after 
defraying those charges we have an siictoad surplus balance of nearly 11 lakhs 
of rupees, as was shown by the Hon’ble Mr. Bourdillon in his financial state- 
ment this year. What becomes of this balance? It is devoted to the carrying 
out of ordinary public works, If that balance were available, would it be 
necessary to impose any rate or cess under the Bill now before the Council ? 
I submit not. Under the circumstances I trust I shall not be deemed an 
irreconcilable if I venture to record my respectful but firm protest against any 
tax or rate being levied upon any section of the community for the purposes of 
this Bill. ‘The proceeds of the Road Cess and of the Public Works Cess ought 
to suffice to meet the expense of the drainage schemes that may be carried out 
under this Bill. In proposing this amendment, it must not be supposed that 
I acquiesce in any system of taxation contemplated under the Bill. As 
taxation is, however, inevitable, my amendment proposes alternate schemes 
which are less open to objection. 

‘It i8 proposed under the Bill to meet the charges of drainage works by the 
addition of a definite proportion to the Road Cess. On whom would such a tax 
fall? On the landed interest alone. But who would be benefited by these works ? 
Not only the landed interest, but all interests; the artizan, the shopkeeper, 
the trader, the zamindar, the raiyat, would equally benefit from the sanitary 
works proposed to be carried out under this Bill. Manifestly, therefore, it is 
inequitable to tax a particular section of the community for blessings which 
would be shared by all, The object of my amendment is to rectify this anoma- 
ly. 1 propose that, subject to the discretion of the District Board, the charges 

or drainage works should be met by an addition to the road cess or by a tax 
upon persons occupying holdings according to their circumstances and property, 
or by a rate on the annual value of the holdings situated within the local area. 
The last two forms of taxation would include everybody benefited by the 
drainage scheme. But I have been told by hon’ble members of the Select Com- 
mittee and by the members of the Government, that my schemes are impracti- 
cable; and a morning paper, which amuses and instructs us from day to day, 
has improved upon the situation by observing that, being born and bred in 
‘Calcutta, I apt to hold my tongue when a measure is introduced in this 
Council affecting mufassal interests. Well, Sir, I not yet learned to 
hold my tongue. That may be a defect in my ed , but I am too old to 
-unlearn, I may be ‘an hayes rad in regard to mufassal affuirs, but there are 
‘othérs who are differently situated—experts intimately acquainted with the 
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mufassal and with the working of Local Self-Government in the m 
both within, municipalities and local. areas. I have taken the precaution 
of is ga some of these gentlemen, men of light and leading #9 the | 
mufassal, and I have got their replies. I do not want to read those replies to the, 
Council in full, but 1 will read one or two extracts from them with a view to 
show that, in the opinion of gentlemen who are conversant with the working of. 
the system of Local Self-Government in rural tracts, the scheme which I have — 
ventured to formulate is a scheme which is workable. The Vice-Chairman of the. 
Hooghly District Board, Babu Lalit Mohan Singh, says—‘In reply I beg to 
say that I do not think the two schemes to be impracticable. I would have 
given my reasons if my answer had been otherwise.’ Therefore, in the opinion 
of this gentleman, intimately acquainted with the working of the District 
Board and of Local Self-Government in the mufassal, the scheme which I propose 
is feasible. Another letter is from a very distinguished Manicipal Commissioner, 
a gentleman who at this moment is contesting the Dacca Division for represent- 
ation in this Council, Babu Guru Proshad Sen. He says—‘TI do not t ink (4) 
and (c) would involve any impracticable scheme. As you point out, the chauki- 
dari assessments are made under that system.’ Then there is a letter from 
Rai Jadunath Mukerjre Bahadur, Government Pleader of Hazaribagh, who 
says: ‘(0) and (c) follow the municipal law, and it is quite fair that one or 
other of these methods should be adopted in the matter. The assessments 
may be made in the manner they are made in the municipalities and by the 
adoption of one of those methods. Those who would otherwise esca 
assessment will come in under the law.’ Babu Pyari Lal Roy, who for 
many years was a member of the District Board of Barisal, says:—‘I 
like your (J) scheme, und I would make it compulsory and not leave the 
matter to the discretion of the District Board.’ And, lastly, I have a letter 
from Baboo Baikantonath Sen, late Chairman of the Berhampore Muni- 
cipality and the leader of the Berhampore Bar. He says:—‘In reply to 
your letter of the 12th instant, I have at the outset to express my approval 
of your suggestion regarding the imposition of a tax as contemplated in 
(b) and (c). The panchayat agency might also be used for the assessment 
and collection of the tax, and I think efficiency and economy would both be 
secured. * * * I cannot understand why the imposition of the tax con- 
templated in (2) cannot be satisfactorily effected. Village Unions have come 
into existence in some places, and whenever available their services also might 
be utilised.’ 

“Here we have the opinion of a body of experts, and I think the Council 
should attach some little weight to that opinion, But why should the scheme 
be held impracticable? I think it very unfair to pronounce judgment before 
trial. Have you tried it, and have you found it to be impracticable? You 
have not ; therefore you are precluded from expressing an authoritative opinion 
upon the matter. Many schemes which are held to be impracticable at the 
outset have been found to be quite feasible in their ay se Therefore, 
I say we ought to give it a fair trial before we pronounce judgment against it. 
The panchayat may be used for the purpose, or an assessor may be appointed, 
or any other agency the Magistrate thin fit may be employed. I am free 
to admit that the appointment of an assessor would involve a little more 
expense, but then the system of taxation I propose will be a little more 
popranenesiraagy it will embrace a wider circle of the population. 

“Then it is to be borne in mind that my amendment proposes alternate 
schemes. It is not obligatory on the District Board to adopt the forms of taxa- 
tion 1 have put forward. They may make their choice. If they find them 
to be impracticable, they will not adopt them; and if the majority of the District 
Boards come to the same conclusion, my scheme will die a natural death. No 
one will regret it, not even the unworthy individual who now stands sponsor to 
it. Thus it is evident that the Government will lose nothing by the accept- 
ance att the a re are cra L have put forward. 

or is thisall, It would bea source of + moral stren 
Government to be able to convince the people by te adoption of eon met 
schemes which I have siggested that the Government did what lay in its power 
to avoid an inequitable system of taxation. If you have three alternate pro- 
jects on the statute-book, and the addition to the Road Cess is uniformly 










Pt nc ‘the Government to 
le with them in any legislat , and especially — 
rol mposition of a new tax? I desire to press this ‘con- 

the attention of the Government. I feel that by accepting these — 
shemes the Government will have taken an important step towards 
E “popular opinion, removing a felt grievance, and making less unpo- | 
pular which is admitted to be highly unpopular.” 
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_ The Hon’ble Mr. Lyatt, said—“ The hon’ble member who has just moved 
this amendment has commended it to the Council on the principle of its being a 
phe Bt amendment, but I hope I shall be able to convince the Council that the 
mendment will be practically unworkable. The Council will observe that the 
foundation of the cess or rate which it is proposed to lay on the people under 
this Bill is a thirty-years’ term. If itis necessary for a rate to be levied for 
thirty years, it should have some stable foundation. What my hon’ble friend has 
‘osed is in the form practically of an income-tax, a tax on the circumstances 
of the people, which will vary every year. There will be no stability ; one man 
away, another dies, a third fails in his business. Again, we should have 
¢ whole oppressive system of the machinery of the income-tax applied for the 
assessment of the tax. We all hope that this rate wherever it is imposed will be 
a light ove, but if it is imposed in the way in whieh my hon’ble friend proposes, 
we should impose the greatest possible amount of tax on the people, and do the 
greatest possible injury to them. This fact was very forcibly brought forward 
some six years ago in this Council. res of the assessment of the chauki- 
dari tax by assessors, the Hon’ble Mr. Anunno Mouun Bose spoke of ‘ the evil of 
the tax-gatherer going’ from hovel to hovel and collecting from each his quota, 
and perhaps, not unfrequently, a good deal more. A great deal had been heard 
in this country in connection with the fiscal measures of the Government of the 
evils of direct taxation, not necessarily attendant on’ tho system, but under the 
circumstances of the country; but when an unsympathetic Government tax- 
therer, with all the powers proposed to be conferred on him and who mast render 
§ account at a certain time, went from house to house to collect the tax, it must 
necessarily open the door'to a great deal of oppression and create discontent 
among the masses” I sa, that that fear is shared all over the country. We know 
that even in the case of the invome-tax which is’ assessed on the people with 
infinitely more care, we donot got it fairly assessed, although we employ persons 
of a considerably higher status than would be employed for the assessment of a 
petty tax such as'this. And I go farther and say that the hon’ble member has 
given us nothing that will work; he has not provided for the pay of the assessor 
and for including it in the estimate. I will not detain the Council by quotin 
from Mr. Munro's report’ on the working of the Chaukidari Act; the Cow 
know how it was there stated that the rich and the Brahmans were exempted from 
taxation, and the poor alone were assessed. ‘The punchayet would in the same 
way use the power which the amendment pro to confer upon them for their 
own Venefit, Then’ my hon’ble friend does not propose to give the Collector the. 
assistarice of an assessor or a'punchayet until he comes to tho last stage. . Under 
_ his’6th ainendment he proposes that the Collector shall make the assessment how 
he'may:' he gives him no machinery, The Collector has no machinery fit to: 
revise the estimates; he would have to employ men, and where the men: 
to douie'from? The hon’ble member does not object to the proposal of the 
Select Committee’; bat he would weld his own proposals with it. I venture to 
: 2 tome ih ca ae Select Committee will- really do justice. In this, 


ponent ate nown as a fact that almost every manis a landholder. Iwill read 
an @x from thé Amrita Bazar’ Patrika of 28th February last. This paper 
& ee eons throwing an additional tax upon the landholding 
and agricultural’ communities, that'is to say, on the whole Province of Bengal, 
- for . are’ few men in Bengal who do not hold land in some way or otjier.’ 
a8 therefors admitted that the imposition of this tax on the land. 
. L will go furthor and say that’ the land is stable; the land is there 
shall be as sure to get our'tax thirty years hencé as on this day, a 

“other'way of having such surety, “I have already said that un er the 
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would be the same from year to the would 
the rate of tax, and that would be undesirable _ For these reasons 
submit that the repost of the Select Committee is the cheapest and 
possible of all. ‘There is the machinery ready and at hand, and it wi! 
nothing to extend it to this small extent. ‘I'he landholder will not have 
‘employ a singlo extra gumashta, nor will the Collector have to add to 
of peons and amla. We have the machinery ready for use. I venture to say 
that although the proposal of the hon’ble member sounls well, it is so only 
seemingly, but in practice it will be found unworkable; and I therefore ask ‘the 


Council to reject it.” 










The Hon’ble Mavuiyi Manomup Yusur said:—“I submit that this amend- 
ment should not be accepted. ‘The question raised in the amendment was fully 
‘liscussed in the Select, Committee, and the conclusions of that Committee were 
_ arrived at after due deliberation and after careful and mature consideration 
of the various courses suggested by the members of the committee: the result 
was that the only feasible and practicable course that could be found was that 
embodied in the Bill: other ways were suggested, but on examination they 
were found impossible. As fur as the speech of the hon’ble mover of LO 
amendment goes, the matter remains now where it stood in the Council, 
no attempt has been made even now to show how the suggestions overruled 
by the majority of the Select Committee would be practically carried out, 
Therefore the objections raised in the Select Committee to what is contained 
in the amendment, not having been met, the question remains in the same state. 
One view was suggested in the Select Committee, and the same is foreshadowed, 
if not expressly put forward, in the speech of the hon’ble member, viz., ‘If 
the scheme is not feasible, I do not put it forward as a compulsory scheme, 
let it remain as an alternative scheme open to the District Board; if Fe think 
the scheme not to be feasible, they need not adopt it.’ In reply to all this 
I say that if it is not possible at the present moment for any hon’ble member 
to point out the aici 0 of the scheme proposed or suggested, it is not 
consistent with reason that the statute should provide that scheme to be one 
open to the District Board to adopt. And we should not forget that if this 
scheme is to find a place in the Bill even as an alternative measure, it will 
forth to the public as a scheme which this Council held as a possible scheme ; 
the scheme will thus be stamped indirectly with the sanction of this Council in 
regard to its feasibility, and it will be urged hereafter that if the scheme 
had not been feasible, then the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor would not 

ave allowed it to find a place in the Bill; the intentions of the Council would 

. thus be liable to misconstruction, and in practice feasibility would be forced on 

the scheme. I therefore think that this amendment will work incalculable 
mischief, without resulting in the smallest good to the community. 


The Hon’ble Rat Esaan Cuunper Mirrra Banavur said :—“ This isthe first 
time I appear before this Council, and therefore I shall be excused if I do not 
exactly conform to the rules and the procedure of this Council. My ideas on 
the subject before the Council are these—Any proposal to tax a community 
according to their circumstances and property would lead to the levying of a tax 
in the shape of an income-tax, and if such a proposal is aioe result will 
be that oo must be made into the circumstances of each person who lives. 


within the area, both as to his income from | property and from his’ 
real property, And I may be itted to o that B00 Be tax would 


operate as a second income-tax.. The amendment proposed is, no doubt, equita- 
Sip fa peibciple, but si weld fie: dilieut ee 1 wail eakece, alclnes inde ellptead at 
work as an income-tax, to ascertain what is the position of particular individuals 
.in order to fix the assessment upon them. Then again a certain income has to” 
be calculated u for thirty years, but the circumstances and property of - 
individuals might vary within that period, and how is the fixed income which is — 
needed to be then obtained? Moreover, I think, from what 1 know of the 
mufassal, that such a provision would hardly be liked by the people. I find 
that under this Bill landholders will have to take upon ves the liability — 
of paying and also partly recovering from the cultivating raiyats the sani 






ny tax can appropriately. levied 
7 nless y » The land has bady’ boas x 
lers have to pay land revenue, they have to»pay ‘the road c¢ 
to pay the public works cess, and also other cesses, but it is said that 
, feasiby sip Ba realising the money which would be spent in making 
any improvement, w we can tax the land itself. I may be permitted to 
“observe that there are only two modes of taxation in matters like these—first, 
n re to a man’s position and occupation, and secondly, regarding him as a 
_ holder of property ; and if we go to ussess him upon his means and his pro erty, 
we have to enquire into particulars to ascertain what the assessment should be. 
I submit that a tax like the one contemplated under this Bill ought to be as small 
as it possibly could be. If land is to be taxed I can only say, with regard to the 
section which refers to the realisation of dues under process issued under the 
Road Cess Act, that instead of menlining half from the zamindar and the 
other half from the patni-holder and the raiyats, wo should divide that 
liability into smaller component parts—say one-fourth from the zamindars, * 
one-fourth from the see tenure fields and the other half from the raiyats 
who would be mostly benefited by the improvement both in regard to their 
health and the condition of their lands. The liability of zamindars and’ 
tenure-holders, many of whom are non-resident, should be reduced, and 
‘the raiyats should bear a greater portion of the burden, because they are 
the persons who will be mostly benefited. In that case the tax would not 
operate with that degree of Siailehip to which my hon’ble friend, the moyer of 
amendment, has objected. I have not been able to consider whether such 
a scheme is feasible, but I hazard this proposal because I think that in order to 
make the tax acceptable to linsthiclless it should be reduced, I commend 
this proposal to the consideration of the Council, because landholders will not 
be paying this tax for their own benefit, but for the benefit of their tenants, 
the raiyats, and they ought not to be taxed to the same extent as those who 
“will be ee benefi All | need say is that I consider the rate which is 
to be paid by landholders and tenure-holders to bo rather high ; they would not 
be benefited as much as the actual occupiers of the villages, and I ‘submit that 
the Council should agree to a compromise by reducing the liabilitity of lJand- 
holders and tenure-holders, and putting the rest of the expenditure upon the 
occupiers of the land and upon the contributions from Government and the 
District Board. It may be said that the raiyats are poor; still they are the 
most benefited, and under those circumstances they ought to pay comparatively 
more than landholders and tenure-holders who are mostly non-resident.” 






















_. The Hon’ble Mr, A. M. Bose said—‘Not having had an opportunity 
of fully studying the question which has been before the Council now for more 
than a year, I had not intended to take in this discussion; but after 
the reference which the hon’ble member in ¢ ge of the Bill has done me the 
honour of making to a previous utterance of mine in this Council, I think it 

to state shortly my reasons for voting in favour of this amendment, 
But in the first place I wish to associate myself with the expressions of regret 
and protest which have been given utterance to in this Council at the birth of the _ 
new form of taxation which will come into existence on the passing of this 
measure ; and all the more so as the forms of taxation already in existence were 
intended in the main to provide for necessities of the kind which it is in contem- 
plation to meet by this Bill. But I take it that it is too late t@ enter with 
profit into any discussion of that kind at the stage which: the Bill has now 
reached. Leaving that question aside, I submit that there is a great deal to 
commend, if not the exact form of the amendment, at any rate the principle 
which underlies it. 

» “It has been pointed out, and it has not been denied, that the object of the 
Bill is to benefit in the matter of health and sanitation all the residents of 
certain areas which may be brought under its operation. Therefore it is only 

right and ousted that every one to the extent of his means, and so far as may 
be practicable Bt poseriemags, cog bear the burden of the taxation rendered 
necessary for such purpose, We all know that it is not a particularly agreeable 
ag which one entertains when one is subjected to the pressure of a new tax, 
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exempt faces! the ticeity oP paying fort, AS @ matter of fact 
‘connection with this Bill that ing, that sense of unfair 


irritation, amongst th esentatives of the ecoceas dea ae 
irri am e representatives iy 
question of this Gehectitica I think from considerations of justice and fairnes 
and also, I venture to appeal to the Council, from considerations © ta Fm 
wisdom and expediency, it is desirable, if it can be done, to remove thi phic 5 
of unfairness and to i hes that sense of irritations Only yesterday 1 ived 
a letter from one-of the most honoured representatives of the zamindari interest 
unfortunately I have not brought that letter with me—stating that the feelin 
is growing among landholders that whenever there is any reform to be carried — 
out which would confer benefit, real or fancied, on the sidney aoe 
those connected with the land are singled out for taxation, use aa" 
machinery for subjecting them to that operation is ready at hand. ae 

«Though speaking generally, and in the main, it may be truly said that in 
the rural preset are engaged in trade are also interested in land, yet there are 
exceptions, and marked exceptions, to the rule. I myself know of tracts’ in 
Sieh ‘there are flourishing marts or bazars containing a large’ number ‘of 
well-to-do members of the trading and mercantile classes, foreigners to the 
district and having no interest in any land in or about the locality, who would 
be exempted from the operation of the Bill, if those places happened to be 
within the affected area. ‘ 

« But the objection which has«been taken is not to the principle of the 
amendment, which is admitted to be just and fair, but to its being impracticable 
in working. I need hardly say I feel highly honoured by the referenee to my 
previous statement in connection with the Chaukidari Bill; but in the present 
case there are two or three considerations of an important churacter whieh T beg 
leave to pont out, and which distinguish this seheme from the case then under 
consideration. In the first place there is an important question of principle 
involved in the present case! which did not then exist, And I may observe that 
as regards the unperfections of the mechanism proposed, I am confident the 
Select Committee, should the matter be referred back’ to them, will be able to: 
find a practical means by which justice to all classes will be secured; and the 
incidence of taxation will be made co-extensive with the necessities of the situ- 
ation, Proceeding farther, not only is the principle one which requires taxation 
of a somewhat more extensive kind than’ that contemplated in the Bill, but inthe 
second place there is ample and unfettered discretion left in the hands of mein- 
bors of the District Board as to the particular form. of taxation to be adopted in 
any individual case, liaving regard to the actual facts orrequirementsof that case. | 
[submit that will make avery important difference in the character of the measure, 
considering that the members of the District Board will be representatives of the 
inhabitants of the district.’ Even if there be any fear of difficulty in the work- 
ing of some of the alternative schemes, any feeling of that kind will be more 
than counterbalanced by the advantange to be derived from a strict adherance 
to fairness and justice, and the remedy as ‘regards such difficulty will be in the 
hands of the Board. They will be most qualified to determine whether such 
fears in any case are real, and they will further liave the means ready at hand to 
remedy that'defect: ems ‘the scheme x ow contained in the Bill, and which 
will, of course, be retained; 1f on the other hand’no attempt to apply any of ; 
the alternative,schemes is made by any District Board, those who represent the 
i: poe and zamindars will have no ground to rnd st sense of injustice 
will not be rankling in their minds, because they will find that although the 
legislature had armed the District Boards witli the power of extending taxation, — 
the Boao difficulties in the way made that extension extremely undesirable, — 
And in the third place, as regards the feasibility of working the alternative 

schemes () and (¢), if indeed it be, as pointed out by the hon’ble member in | 
charge of the Bill; that provisions of this kind would he practicall e tax on 
incomes, I would observe that just as there is at presen ‘the roa C088 pro- ‘ 
cedure for realising the tax now in contemplation, in the same way there 
fortunately or unfortunately, a very extensive’ machinery for the yell 
the income tax, Here also it phe feasible to combine one machinery with 
fhe othow. Re abo 
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the landed interest, 
) m ir j grievances in a matter of this kin 
giving my vote in favour of the amendment, I will only 
tion. I do not identify myself with any rémarks which have 
een made in fayour of a practical addition to what is now known as the chauki- 
dari tax being accepted as a substitute for the road cess. Having some 
acquaintance with villages in the mufassal, I am bound to say that in my 
experience among the poor agricultural classes there is not unfrequently a 
great deal of hardship in the realisation of that tax, and I should be very 
reluctant to support this amendment if I thought it would bring about an 
_ addition to the chaukidari tax. I was going to say it would be a calamity to 
add any taxation to what is already borne by those who are living on the 
smallest of earnings and the scantiest of means. But believing as I do that the 
District Boards might so work the matter as to deprive the operation of the 
optional clauses, the alternative schemes of taxation, of any semblance of 
injustice or hardship to the poor, having their own experience and local feeling 
to guide them; believing that considerations of strict fairness to all classes should 
not be altogether lost sight of in searching for smoothness and ease of machinery ; 
- and without associating myself with all the details of the amendment—I shall yet 
vote for it, should it be pressed to a division, as a protest against the laying of 
fresh burdens on ac | one class, the raiyat and the landlord, for the conferring 
of benefits which will be shared by not them alone.” 
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The Hon'ble Mr. Risury said: —‘‘I have only two or three words to add to 
the ample, and I venture to think effective, criticisms which have been passed 
on this amendment, and those two or three points have not been fully dealt 
with in the speeches which we have heard so far. In the first place, I 
understand, we are dealing wholly with a question of mechanism and not with 
the question of principle. The principle is admitted that a tax upon the land 
is proposed, and not a tax upon the incomes of the people. ‘The only point is 
what is the best means of ‘giving effect to that tax. We have the choice of 
two machineries or perhaps three, one of which, the machinery of the road 
cess, is unquestionably a good machinery, and it is proposed besides this 
machinery, which I am inclined to think the best, to give the District Board 
the use of two alternative kinds of machinery. One of theso is the annual 
value tax which has not been referred to in the debate and which will 
hardly be possible in any rural area: it has been found impracticable in small 
municipalities, and it will therefore be quite unworkable in rural areas. There- 
fore the only alternative which really remains is the tax according to the 
circumstances and property of the person to be taxed. That tax has a tolerably 
ancient history. I hh it has existed from the time of the Chaukidari Tax 
of 1856, and I am not sure that it does not go back to an older Regulation of 
1819, which introduced the Chaukidari Tax on a small scale for, I think, the 
municipalities of Dacca, Berhampore, Calcutta, and Cuttack. The Chaukidari 
Tax from the very commencement always had a maximum limit, and anybody 
who examines the matter can satisfy himself that that is the principle upon 
which the tax is based. In all the discussions, the discussions on the Municipal 
Bills of 1856 and of 1864 and of later years, it has always been recognised that 
the tax itself is s sort of rough-and-ready means of taxation, and is only to be 
accepted as a pis-aller, because you cannot put anything else in its place. What 
made the tax tolérable was this maximum limit, but it is not clear to me from 
the terms of the amendment whether the hon’ble member proposes to make his 
alternative scheme subject toa maximum or not. If he proceeds here on the 
lines of a circumstance and property tax, then practically he is bound to 
provide some maximum limit. The new Chaukidari Act, VI of 1870, fixes a 
maximum of one rupee a month. Either the amendment proposes ultimately 
to } cognizance of this, or it does not. If it does, the principle of propor- 
_ tional benefit which forms the principle of this Bill is clearly thrown out. 

_ Under the road cess procedure everybody pays strictly in proportion to the land 
he holds, but if you proceed on the basis of the Chaukidari Tax, everybody’s 
liability will cease when the maximum limit of one rupee is reached, and then 
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"there will be a substantial diffi 





culty in levying the amount 
case will people pay in proportion to their income or the amount 
hold. The tax ill be absolutely inequitable all Sie AS 
Then there is the second point. It is alleged that the proposal to asse 
the tax according to circumstances and property 1s intended to Jay the burden 
on classes who under the Bill would escape from taxation. I submit that itis — 
extremely doubtful whether that statement can be made out. The assumption” 
is that in rural areas there are large numbers of peo who have no interests in 
land, and who will therefore escape a machinery which adjusts the tax accord- 
ine to interest in land. I use the figures prepared in connection with the 
cadastral survey of Muzaffarpur, which show that in an area of three thousand 
square miles there is a population of 2,711,000. We may assume half of these 
to be females; there remains 1,355,000. We may further assume that one-third 
of thgse are children. We are then left with a total number of 900,000, and of 
these no less than 200,000 are proprietors and shareholders in land. The number 
of tenures is one million. The excess of tenures over population is due to the’ 
fact that a certain number of people hold more than one tenure. But even these 
figures do not exhaust the subject; they make no mention of mortgagees of 
property and of tenant rights, all of whom, I understand, are to be numbered 
as having interests in land. So that in this Muzaffarpur area everybody, re 1 
the small class of labourers, has some interest in land, and certainly it wo 
not be proposed to assess them. I shall give another instance. It is a state- 
ment in connection with a-pargana in the Tippera district, from which it 
appears that no less than 94 per cent. of the population are agriculturists. 
Further, I find a statement in a very admirable report by Munshi Nandji. It is 
a statement in connection with pargana Mallarpur in Birbhum, which gives 
statistics of the population classified according to professions who also hold 
cultivable lands. The are merchants, oil-pressers, oil-sellers, potters, black- 
smiths and coolies. rd have no doubt that further statistics which may be 
prepared in connection with these statements will absolutely demonstrate this 
point. And further, it is a matter of experience in this country, as in other 
countries, that the trading classes, directly they have made money, the first thing 
they do is to acquire rights in land. They take mortgages of rights either as 
middlemen or as landholders, and it is absolutely beyond doubt that the whole 
of these people will be assessed under the road-cess machinery and will be 
rightly so assessed, and therefore there is no necessity for introducing any 
alternative form of taxation whatever. 


The Hon’ble Sir Grrerirn Evans said:—‘I wish to say a very few words, 
particularly on the — of the machinery for the assessment of the proposed 
alternative system of taxation: I should rather say the entire absence of any 
machinery for this alternative proposal. I am not going to discuss the question 
whether equitably all property of all kinds slusalel ee contribute equally ina 

oper scheme of taxation for local improvements. That is a question which 
fios been much discussed in England, but the practical difficulties have never 
‘een overcome. What we have to do now is to vote on a certain amendment, 
namely, that District Boards should be able to recommend certain alternative 
forms of raising this money, and on their making that recommendation the 
Collector should make certain estimates, and then there follow amendments 
which purport to indicate the way of carrying out such recommendations. 
The proposal is simple no doubt to a degree, and the only objection is that it is 
too simple, and that it provides no machinery at all for working it out. 
The proposal is to have a tax on persons in the local area according to the 
circumstances and the property of each person. How is the tax to be levied ? 
My hon’ble friend, Mr. Axunpo Monun Bosr, who has backed up the adoption 
of this amendment, has himself said that it would be perfectly out of the 
question to utilise the agency for the assessment of the chaukidari tax for the 
purpose of levying this taxation, Obviously it is so, Then what is the other 
scheme? It is the machinery employed by mufassal municipalities, It is a 
most elaborate machinery. It provides that there should be an assessment list 
as regards the property and the circumstances of individuals, and a valuation 
list gs regards the rateable value of holdings. These assessment and valuation 



















: + for appeals of an elaborate 

riso for a maximum ¢ ty-four rupeés. But these provi- 
not incorporated in the Bill or in the amendment, and would not work 
were so incorporated. In the present case, we are simply told that the 
t Board is to recommend a principle of assessment, and that the Collector 
make out an estimate. It has been pointed out that it will be impossible 
for the Collector to do so, as he has no agency for the purpose. ‘But suppose 
he does make an estimate, then by section 24A, if the District Bo 


h 
decided to raise the cost of conying cD drainage scheme by means of a tax wa 
oldi w 


nsor on the annual value o 8 within a local area as provided by 
section 15A, they would require the Collector to assess persons occupying 
holdings, within that local area according to their circumstances and property, or 
by a rate upon the annual value of holdings within such area, and then the 
-assessment is to be made either through a paid assessor or by m of the 
village punchayats or through any other agency the Collector may think fit to 
comply. That section gives no idea of the way in which objections are to be 
dealt with, on the assessment made, nor does it prescribe a limit or any propor- 
tion between the supposed income and the amount to be levied as a tax or provide 
any means of valuing mufassal holdings or limit the percentage to be paid on 
the value. It is left entirely for the Collector to do what he pleases. I do 
not know what is meant by such a section. I assume it to moan that persons 
are to be assessed at whatever the Collector fixes, and thereupon this tax— 
I cannot discover when or on what action by the Collector it becomes payable— 
is to be recoverable as a public demand. It has been said that the Select 
Committee will be able to find the means of carrying out this principle of taxa- 
tion. The question before the Council is not to refer the Bill back to the 
Select Committee and ask them to give effect. to certain principles, but whether 
we should adopt the amendment now before us, which to my mind it is 


impossible to do with any regard for our reputation as an assembly of practical 
men. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Bourpruion said:—‘‘It appears to me that the general 
merits and demerits of the proposal before the Council have already been 
sufficiently discussed, and I have no desire to add another stone to that heap: 
I only wish to refer to one point which has not been noticed by any of the 
speakers who have preceded me. The hon’ble mover of the amendment has 
told us more than once that he bases his amendment upon the broad principle 
that all who benefit by an improvement under this Bill should be equally taxed. 
But if I read his amendment rightly, it seems to me to carry its own condem- 
nation with it, and to be so worded as exactly to frustrate the hon’ble member's 
intention. It proposes that the tax shall be an assessment upon persons occu- 
pying holdings, but the bill nowhere defines a ‘holding,’ and the hon’ble 
member has omitted to provide any definition of the term. We must therefore 
turn to some other place for a definition, and as we are talking of rural areas, 
the natural reference is to the Road Cess Act, which has to a great extent 
been made the basis of the Bill before the Coungeil. In that Act (section 4) 
‘holding’ means the land held by a cultivating raiyat. If that definition is 
per in default of any other, the practical result would be that the tax 
will be levied from none but cultivating raiyats within the local area, whereas 
the intention of the amendment is to levy it from all alike.” 


The Hon’ble Basu SurenpRANATH BANERJEE said:—‘‘ I have a few observa- 
tions to offer in reply to the remarks which have been made on my 
amendment. The chief objection is, firstly, one of principle and, secondly, 
as regards the practical machinery for the purpose of carrying out the objects 
of the amendment. It has been observed by more than one speaker that 
my proposals involve a rough kind of income-tax. It is undoubtedly a rough 
Kind of income-tax that I pro but that ee to be no objection to them. 
Tt is somewhat late in the day to urge any objection of that kind, having 
regard to the fact that the bulk of the taxation in the mufassal ix a rough 
kind of income-tax. The chaukidari tax, the tax levied in a large number 
of mufassal municipalities, are all so many forms.of income-tax. Not. only 

that, but it seems to me that by accepting this kind of taxation you move 
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year 1819, and to the municipal tax according to the circumstances an 
‘ for a long time; therefore they are familiar with this tax, and those 
have té levy it are also familiar with it. _ Consequently, as far as the qui i 
of principle is concerned, my scheme is not open to any objection, ¢ 
it enables us, to move along lines to which the people have long been 
customed. But we have been treated by the learne Advocate-General toa 
criticism upon the defects of the machinery for the imposition and realization — 
of the tax. It strikes me that if the Government accepts this amendment, there 
ought to be no real difficulty in the way of framing a suitable machinery for 
the purpose of carrying it out. It is provided in section 24A, which I pro 
to move as an amendment later on. The tax may be assessed and collected 
either by the income-tax assessor or by =, other assessor the Collector may _ 
appoint,sor by means of any other agency the Collector may consider desirable. 
Then under Chapter I the Government is vested with the power to frame rules 
generally for carrying out the provisions of this Act. Surely, if the principle of 
the amendment is accepted, there ought to be no difficulty in the way of fram- 
ing rules to give effect to it. I take my stand on the high ground o pe 
You are going to enact a law which is admitted to be unpopular; why handicap 
it with a system of taxation which is likely to cause a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion? The zamindars will complain, the raiyats will complain. They will say, 
here is a benefit to be shared by tho community at large, but why should we 
alone be taxed for it? Ido not think the Government should face difficulties 
of that kind when my amendment provides a means of sare 1 propose 
alternative schemes, and if some of them are found impracticable, the District 
Boards will not accept them. at do you object to them? . The mere fact of 
their being on the statute-book will testify to the eas | of the Government to 
avoid an unfair and inequitable system of taxation. 1 bave not the slightest 
doubt in my mind that by accepting these alternative systems of taxation the 
Government will have taken a very long step towards conciliating public 
opinion,” 













His Honour tne Presment said :—“I had popes that the hon’ble mover of 
the amendment in winding up the debate would have told us that while still 
unconvinced as to the Pat involved, he was prepared to withdraw his 
amendment in view of the fact that the majority of the Council is decidedly 
against it, and that a blow has been struck at his armour which has made serious 
dents iu it, and which, to a great extent, destroys the effective power of that 
armour. I should like in the first place to say that though the hon’ble member, in 
proposing his amendment, began with expressing a fear lest that he should be 
considered obstructive, neither I myself, nor I thik any officer attached to the 
Government, is inclined to think that the hon’ble member has been obstruc- 
tive in the way in which he has treated this Bill, either in the Council or in 
the Select Committee. On the contrary, I wish to say that we owe a great deal 
to him in respect of the origin of this Bill, of the improvements which have been 
made in it during its incubation, and of the way it has been received by 
the country at large. And though I cannot accept this amendment, I am not 
the less grateful and glad to acknowledge the . great help the hon’ble member 
has rendered in preparing the Bill and supporting its main principles, 

‘‘As regards this amendment, I admit that the object is wholly laudable. 
From the beginning we have sought for some other way of imposing a rate 
than on landed interests only, and if we could have found a way of taxing 
mee who will benefit by these drainage schemes, and who do not come 
within the scope of the rate which has been adopted, we should have been glad 
to accept it. We have searched high and low, but we have not been able 
to find it. I think that the object of the amendment is a right and a sound 
one, and if it had been a practicable measure, I would accept it with great — 
satisfaction, But the main difficulty in our way from the time when the first 
draft of this Bill was brought out is the practical difficulty of the introdue- 
tion of a new system of taxation; how we should assess,. how we should 
value, how we should bring notices home to the people, how we should treat 
the objections which people might make, and how we should provide for — 

















been invaluable in 8 the provisions 

his proposal which we have adopted in making use of a machinery 
which exists and which is working fairly well, namely, the machinery of 
the Road Cess Act. It would be a most retrograde step now to leave this 
machi which exists and to go to a new machinery, which we should have 
_ to create, and I am sure no practical man, who has thought over the difficulties 
| which lic in the way of this Bill as I have done, would dream of going back 
- from a machinery which is existing and which we can adopt, to propose a new 

machinery which has to be worked out, . 

“The idea of utilising the machinery of the Chaukidari Act has not been 
su) by a nape member, except the hon’ble member himself, and that not 
very strongly. The idea of utilising tho machinery of the Income-tax Act has 

hi been’ discussed, and I will iss it with the simple remark that I am 

ed that the Government of India would not sanction our utilising a 
machinery which is for the collection of an Imperial tax in order to tack on 
-to it a small provincial tax. They would say that they require the free power 
of dealing with the income-tax as the sheet-anchor of Imperial finance. They 
may, at any time, desire to raise the percentage at which the incomo-tax 
is now collected, and it would be fatal to their own financial position if, at 
the same time as they had to enhance their own assessments, a small provincial 
leech is attached to it which would suck at the same source and deprive them 
of part of the extra amount which they wish to raise. 

“T therefore hope the Council will agree with me that neither the machinery 
of the chaukidari-tax nor of the income-tax can be applied to the object of 
taxation under this Bill, and that the idea of inventing new machinery for it is 
not to be tolerated. And even if it were to be tolerated, as the learned 
Advocate-Geéneral and other hon’ble members have pointed ont, we have not 
the details. of the machinery placed before us. As Mr. Risley has pointed 
out, the amendment will not achieve the end aimed at by the hon’ble member, 
but the very reverse. To pass this amendment would be to wreck the Bill. 
It would be necessary to send the Bill back to the Select Committee to consider 
this and the subsequent amendments bearing upon it so as to see how they 
could be worked. The Council could not pass the Bill in the state in which it 
would stand if this amendment were passed, Therefore on all grounds, both 
, theoretical and practical, I think that this amendment must be resisted, and I 
should wish, for the sake of the unanimity of the Council in carrying this Bill 
through, that the hon’ble member would see how desirable it is that we should 
have a unanimons vote on this important subject.” 


The amendment was by leave withdrawn. 


The Hon’ble Mx. Lyra. moved that the following words be added to 
section 2— 

‘The words ‘cultivating raiyat,” ‘estate,’ ‘holder of an estate,’ and ‘tenure’ shall have 
the meanings attached to them in the Road Act, IX (B.C.) of 1880.’ 

He said—‘ The reason for asking leave to add these definitions is this. At 
one time when the Bill was in Select mie eth it was decided that the cess to 
be raised under this Act should be levied under the machinery of the Road Cess 
Act; some objection was raised, and finally sections 23 and 24 were inserted in 
the Bill. These definitions existed in the early draft of the Bill; but were 
omitted subsequently, and it was only yes ay pointed out to me by m, 
hon’ble friend, Mr. R. ©. Durr, that it would be advisable to insert these defini- 
tions. The Adyocate-General was consulted, and he agreed that their insertion 
i ” 


io. 8 y: 
The motion was put and agreed to. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Lyarz moved the following amendment in section 9— 
that in place of the words “at a special meeting” at the end of the section, the 
_ following be substituted—“at a meeting specially called for the purpose.” 


j framin of the Sanitary Drainage Bill. 















present Local Self-Gove ot is no pr 
a special meeting of the District Bourd. The object to be attain 
the same. Instead of ‘a special meeting,’ we propose thatthe District Board 
take the preliminary scheme into consideration at a meeting to be called 
the purpose. The words ‘ special meeting’ had a particular meaning in the old 
District Board Act, but they have been entirely omitted in the Local Self- 
Government Act. The amendment therefore stands thus, that in section 9 the — ae 
last words ‘at a special meeting’ be struck out and the words “ata meeting _ 
especially called for the purpose” be substituted for them; and that in the 
first line of section 11 the word “special” be struck out. 
The motion was put and agreed to. 








The Hon’ble Banu Surenpranath BanersEe moved that for the first - 
sentenee in section 11, the following be substituted :— 


‘If at a meeting specially called for the purpose, a majority of the members present, 
acting on the advice of the Commissioners, or with the approval of a majority of not less than 
two-thirds of such members (such meeting to consist of not less than two-thirds of the total 
number of members of the Board) acting against the advice of the Commissioners, adopt the 
yreliminary scheme, they shall revise it in the following manner.’ a 

He said :—* This section deals with the procedure which the District Board 
has to follow when it has to consider the report of the Drainage Commissioners. 
The report is to be considered at a arya to be specially convened for the 
purpose. If the report is adopted by the District Board, it will be adopted by a 
majority, but if the report is rejected, a further safeguard is provided. It must 
be rejected by a majority of two-thirds of the members present. I have not 
the smallest sbjentan toa majority of the meeting adopting any scheme on 
the advice of the Drainage Commissioners, but I contend that when the report 
is rejected it should be rejected at a very full meeting of the District Board ; 
and therefore 1 beg to submit for the consideration of the Council that the 
decision of the Drainage Commissioners should not be rejected except at a 
meeting where at least two-thirds of the entire number of members of the 
District Board are present. My amendment is in the nature of a compromise, 
In the Bill first revised by the Select Committee, the section provided that if 
the scheme of the Drainage Commissioners was to be rejected, it should be 
rejected at a meeting of two-thirds of the total number of the District Board. 

hen I called attention in Select Committee to section 10 of the Bill as revised 
by the first Select Committee, which laid down the provision to which I have 
just referred, I was met with the remark that it would be impracticable, that © 
you would never get two-thirds of the whole number of the District. Board 
to be present at a meeting. However that may be, m present proposal cannot 
be regarded as impracticable, for it is supported ‘by the high authority of a 
Magistrate of the district, who is also Chairman of. the District Board, The 
Magistrate of Faridpur, writes:—‘I should prefer a majority of two-thirds of 
the members present at a meeting specially convened for the purpose of consider- 
ing the scheme, such meeting to consist of not less than two-thirds of the total 
number of members of the Board.’ 

“We may be sure that a District Magistrate would not make arecommenda- 
tion of this kind unless it involved a perfectly feasible proposal, ” 


The Hon’ble Mr, Lyaxx said :—“ I cannot recommend the Council to accept 
the present motion. The question was very fully considered by the Select 
Committee, and the reason which induced them to make -the recommendation 
is that the District Boards are large bodies, consisting of men residing in 
parts of the district, and it is almost impossible for them all, or even a lerge 
majority, to attend meetings. From the statistics I find. that the number of 
members who attended meetings in the year 1893-94 was only 46°9 of the 
total number. You cannot expect attendance at meetings in the muf such 
as you expect in municipalities and other bodies where the members live close 
to each other. Taking these facts into consideration, the Select Committee 
were of opinion that the wording of the Bill is sufficient, but I am quite willing, 
if the hon’ble member will reduce the number to one-half, to accept the amends 
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ae 1 dment was then 
Motion was agreed to :— 





put in the following amended form, and the 


*TF at a meeting specially called for the urpose, a majority of the members resont 
ing on the advice of the Commissioners, or with the approval ofa majority of not das than 
irds of such members (such meeting to consist of not less than one-half of the total 


| number of the members of the Board) acting against the advice of the Commissioners, adopt 


the preliminery scheme, they shall revise it in the following manner.’ 


The Hon’ble Basu Surenprayara Banerser moved that the following 
proviso be added to section 14:— 


‘Provided that it shall always be obligatory on the Local Government to contribute & 
fixed Ayermen to be determined by the Local Government, of the cost incurred ‘in carrying 
out suc eme,’ 


He said—* As I read section 14, it is optional with the Government to con- 
tribute to the construction of any drainage project or not, just as it pleases. 
1 take it thet, having regard to the great interest which the present Lieutenant- 

*Govornor has taken in this Bill—und it i i 
be perpetuated by his successors in office—such contributions will be frequently 
made, and in the vast majority of cases will be generously made. Therefore 
I think it would be wise on the part of the Government to recognise this duty 
as a statutory obligation. It would act as an incentive to the District Boards to 
initiate such schemes. It would act as a stimulus to generous and philanthropic 
individuals who would emulate the generosity of the Government. Further, 
if Government contributes it will take care to see that no bogus schemes are 
started, and that the money is well-spent. I have heard the remark made that 
the Government may nullify the provision by contributing very little, but I 


The Hon’ble Mr. Lyaut said:—“I-do not wish to take up the time of 
the Council by saying anything further than that this amendment cannot be 
accepted by the Government,” 


The Hon’ble Mr. R. C. Durr said:—“I think this amendment, if it were 
accepted, would be entirely futile. On the one hand, the Bill confers upon the 
Government the power of accepting or rejecting a scheme. ‘That being so, if 
we lay it down, at the same time, that the Government in accepting a scheme 


_ shall always contribute a certain a ae of the cost, it may come to this that 


* 


the Kana 


where the Government is prepared to contribute one-fourth of the cost of a 
particular scheme which it approves, and the Legislature has fixed the proportion 
of one-third, the Government may be induced for that reason to reject the 
scheme. On the other hand, there may be schemes which the Government may 
consider so important that it may desire to contribute more than the proportion 
laid down in the Act, and in such cases the amendment would have the effect of 
restricting the generosity of the Government, which I am sure my hon’ble 
friend fc not intend. I have just now before me a scheme of this 
nature which has been laid before the Government. It is a scheme for opening 
out the Kausiki khal in Hooghly. The northern part of the khal is now 
silted up, and is mostly cultivated to the extent of two or three miles; the rest 
of the channel is absolutely stagnant, and the water in it is never renewed, 
There are about fifty villages situated in that area, the whole of which suffer 
from the effects of malaria, and in recent years they have suffered from cholera 
also, There were at least two hundred destin from this disease last year. A 
scheme was prepared for sending a current of fresh water into this khdl from 

adi, so as to benefit all the villages on its banks, and restore it 
A8 @ Water course. It was’ proposed to provide a sluice gate at the lower 
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Government for favourable consideration. A few months ago I received a 
in tho feigetion Dop in which they stated that the scheme would be carried 








in the Irrigation Department, provided that half the estimated cost of bart. 
was contributed by the District Board. Therefore, if we accept this amendmer 
and fix the proportion to be contributed by the Government, which would 
probably cate more than one-fourth or one-third, it may have the effect of 
restricting the contribution to something less than what the Government may 
otherwise be willing to give.” ; ‘ 

The Hon’ble Banu Surenpranata Banerses, said:—‘ My hon’ble friend 
Mr. R. GC. Durr labours under some misapprehension. According to the terms 
of my amendment there is to be no hard and fast rule of proportion which is to 
govern all cases. The proportion of the contribution to be made by Govern- 
‘ment will vary in each case, and will be determined by the Government itself, 
having regard to all the circumstances of the case. There will be nothing to 
prevent the Government, from paying one-haif of the cost in any case in which 
it may think fit to do so. All that I want is that the Government should 
recognize by law that it is bound to make a contribution.” , 


The Hon’ble Mr. Rusty, said:—“ In that case I should like to enquire how 
the proposal, as it has just been explained, differs from that which is alread 
comprised in section 14, which provides that the Local Government shall 
consider the scheme, and ‘ if it screere or modify the scheme, it shall thereupon 
return it so approved or modified to the District Board through the Commis- 
sioner of the Division, with an intimation of the amount which the Local 
Government will contribute towards the scheme.’ I conclude that the amount 
‘so contributed will bear some proportion to the cost to be incurred in carrying 


out the scheme.” 


The Hon’ble Basu SurenpRANATH Banerser observed :—“If it is under- 
stood that the liability of the Government to contribute is recognised in the Bill 
1 withdraw this amendment.” 


The Hon’ble Sir Grirrrru Evans said:—‘“I do not think the Government 
was bound by section 14 to make any contribution. It ordinarily would do so 


no doubt, but there is no statutory obligation, and I do not see why there should 
be a statutory obligation.” 


His Honour sue Preswenr said :—“I think the answer to the hon’ble mem- 
ber’s amendment is that it does create a statutory obligation on the Government 
to contribute to the cost of an approved scheme, which section 14 as it stands in 
the Bill does not create. But the statutory obligation would be satisfied by the » 
Government contributing a single rupee, and therefore it would have no 


ical-effect. Under these circumstances, perhaps, the hon’ble member will with- 
the amendment.” 


The amendment was by leave withdrawn, 


_ and 24, the following be substituted :— 


The Hon’ble Basu Surunpranaru Banursez moved that for sections. 23 


‘Every holder of an estate or tenure liable to pay the rate under section 22 shall pay to 


~ the Collector half the rate due in respect of such estate or tenure, the other half bei 


to the Collector, or any other officer who may be appointed in this behali, Sh 
raiyats holding lands within the local area, the amount due from holders of estates re 


the recovery of public demands. 


tenures and o' tivating raiyats being recoverable under the law for the time being in force for 


‘He said :— Under the Bill as it is, the whole of the drainage cess will — 


be recovered from the owner of the estate or tenure, and he will have 
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will pay his share of the and will not be held responsible for the 
dues of the cultivating raiyats which he is not always able to realise, and 
at the same time the raiyat will be pie against the exactions’ of an 





unscrupulous zamindar, who may take more than he is entitled to do. 


This is the principle which has been adopted in the most recent enactment 


__ which has been passed by this Council. Sections 30 and 31 of the Record of 


Rights Act, provide as follows :— 


‘30. The amount due from proprietors shall be paid together with such instalment of 

Papmienk of = by va! Jand revenue as the Local Government may direct, and 

Ay i350 ssa arrears shall be recoverable under the law for the time being 
in force for the recovery of public demands. , 

‘31, The amount due from tenants and rent-free owners and ocoupiers shall, subject to 

any orders passed by the Local Government under section 28, 

Spatial gel Ag and be paid by them to the Settlement Officer, on tender of such 

extract from the record of rights as they may be entitled 

to rédeive. Arrears shall be recoverable under the law for the time being in force for the 

recovery of public demands.’ 


“This is what we have done in connection with the most recent piece of 
legislation which has passed through this Council, and I beg that the same 
principle may be adopted in this Bill. It is a new law which we are enacting, 
and it will be are unpopular law, and it strikes me that zamindars and raiyats 
will be partly contilisted if the principle for which I contend is accepted. 
The British Indian Association have made a representation on this point; they 
complain of the principle contained in this section, and they have recorded a 
strong protest against it,” 


The Hon'ble Mr. L¥atx said:—‘I am compelled toask the Council to reject 
this amendment, The hon’ble member says it is on the lines of the latest 
legislation, but the latest ge has nothing to do with the subject before 
us now. The objet of the Select Committee was that the rate should be 
collected in the easiest way by the existing machinery of the road cess, but 
the hon’ble member wants us to create an entirely new machinery in the 
Collector’s office to tealise the ‘rate from all cultivating raiyats. That would 
be an expensive machinery, and I venture to doubt whether the raiyats would 
prefer it. I do not think they would object so much to pay an anna or so 
more than their existing road cess’ as to a number of peons being let loose with 
certificates all over the country for the collection of these petty sums. The 
sums realisable under this Adt will be exceedingly small, and a large number 
of peons with certificates in their hands would have to be sent out for the col- 
lection of very small amounts. I venture to think that the poor raiyats would 
have’to pay a great deal more under the proposal of the hon’ble member 
than under the procedure prescribed by the Select Committee. I cannot there- 
fore recommend the Council to accept this amendment,” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Anundo Mohun Bost, said:—‘‘ While sympathising to a 
great extent with the object which the hon’ble member for the Corporation has in 
view, I will point out that this amendment can hardly be placed before the 
Council, or considered by it, until section 22 of the Bill is amended. That sec- 
tion provides that ‘the rate so determined shall be published as provided in sec- 
tion 40, Bengal Act IX of 1880, and shall be paid together with the road cess 
payable those liable to pay such cess;’ therefore that section lays it down 
that the whole of the rate under this Bill shall be paid in the first instance by 
the persoris who are liable to pay the road cess, If we leave that section intact, 
and my hon’ble friend does not propose to alter it, it will not be possible to 
accept this amendment. ” 


The Hon'ble Basu Esnan Cuoxper Mrrrra said :—“I do not know whether 


the of the hon’ble member would be advantageous in any way. I 
Sh iteonla be more convenient if the zamindars and tenure-holders were 


galled upon to pay the rate and realise their quota from the raiyats.” 











His Hoyour rae Prestpent said:—“ Before allowing the amendment to 
withdrawn, I desire to explain the reason why an important distinction exi 
between the case before us now and the case to which the hon’ble mover o: 
the amendment referred in the Record of Rights Act. It has) rather 
curious history, When Sir Antony MacDonnell was acting for me, the question 
came before him first of all, and he contemplated that their share of the cost of 


ety 


the settlement operations should be paid by the raiyats, not once for all, but 


on a number of successive years, and he therefore thought the cost should 
be collected in the way in which the road cess is collected; but when I came to 
consider the matter, I found that the amount would be so small’that it would be 
better not to collect it, by instalments, with the road cess, which might give the 
impression that it was to be more or less a permanent imposition, but to collect 
it once for all from the raiyats. If you want to collect a due once for all, you 
should collect it directly from the person from whom it is due, but if you .are 
going to collect an amount year after year by all means collect it by a machinery 
which exists for the collection of an annual rate or cess.” ad 


Tho motion was by leave withdrawn. 4 


‘ 


The Hon’ble Banv Surenpravarn Banersre moved that the following 


proviso he added to section 22 :—~ fj 

‘Provided that if the Collector or other officer shall so, direot,.a notice under this Act - 
may be sent by post in a letter addressed to the person named therein at liis last known 
residence, address, or place of business, and registered under Part, ILI of the Indian Post 
Office Act of 1866, or any similar enactment for the time being in force, and service of it may 
be proved by the production of the addressee’s receipt.’ a bo 


He said—* Section 40 of the Road Cess Act doesnot make an provision 
for personal service by post. In the Bill as revised by the first Select Com- 
mittee we had a section precisely the same as that which’I. now propose. 
It was a proviso to section 84 of that Bill, an@ it laid down that if the 
Collector or other officer should so direct, a noticé should be sent by post in 
a registered cover. ‘The proviso which I now submit for the acceptance of the 
Council ‘does not impose any duty on the Collector, except such as he may take 
upon himself in the exercise of his discretion. It is entirely a matter of dis- 
cretion whether he should serve a personal notice of this description, and I 
do not see any possible objection to the acceptance of a proviso like this. - 
There may be eases of hardship in which the Collector may be convinced that 
service of personal notice is necessary. What possible objection can there be 
to his serving personal notice in such’cases? It is not an obligation imposed 
upon the Collector, but we give him a diseretion, and he may be trusted to use 
his oe in a manner which will not encumber him with unnecessary 
work, 


The Hon’ble Mr. Lyaru said:—“There is no possible objection to this 
amendment, except that it already exists in the law, and to insert this proviso 
would be to enact the same potion. twice. Section 22 of the Bill provides 
for the service of notice in the manner provided by section 40 of Bengal Act) 
IX of 1880, and in section 96, clause (2) of that Act, it is enacted that the: 
notice may be served ‘by sending a registered letter containing such notice. 









directed to the said person at his usual place of abode or to the place where he 


may be known to reside,’ and that makes exactly the same provision which the- 
hon’ble piscohes desires, The provision exists in the law, and is. therefore 
The Hon'ble Mr, R. C. Durr said :—“ The reason why this provision cect 


inthe Bill as before amended the Select Committee 
intended to realise this cess as: a pe Per tax. It i protien taeein 


_ Q4 that it is to be levied with the road cess, and it will be» rate 
to the road cess, The provisions of the Road Coss Act have therslorg, beam, 





that the following clause be substituted for 







The on’ble Mr, Lyatt moved 
ase (2) of section 35:— : 
(@) “The Local Government em before making, altering or repealing rules under 
: this section, publish a t of the proposed rules, alterations and es rag in 
_ _ three consecutive numbers of the Calcutta Guzette, and shall specify a date not 
Tess than one month from the date of publication at or after which such draft 
will be taken into consideration. 
(8) The Local Government shall receive and consider any objection or suggestion which 
au ah made by any person with respect to such draft before the date so 
_ _ specified. 
E rule so made or altored and every repeal of any such rule under this section 
@ “sha'l be thereafter published in the Valoutta Gasette.” 
. He said:—“ This clause has been redrafted by the Secretary. It is more 
full than the clause which the Select Committee drafted, and it is'in accordance 
with the procedure prescribed by the General Clauses Act.” 


His Honour raé Prestwenr said:—“ As this amendment is upon a ques- 
tion of wording, and has not been considered as carefully as is. desirable, 
it will perhaps be better to defer the consideration of it to the next meetin 
of the Council. Although we have disposed of all the amendments poukiond 
to this Bill, I shall’ recommend to the Council that we should not pass the 
Bill on this occasion, but should defer it to the last meoting of the Council, 
which will probably be held on this day fortnight. It often appens in regard 
to Bills of this kind that suggestions are made at a later date, corrections and 
improvements are proposed, and it is always well to have a locus penitenti@ in a 
matter of this kind. Another reason for deferring the final passing of the 
Bill is that we leave an ey, for two mufassal members of the Council 
who have not yet been elected to give us the benefit of their experience in the 
matter. There have been delays in the election of the representative members 
of the Bhagalpur and Dacca Divisions, but we hope by this day fortnight 
to see those members among us; therefore I propose that the fina passing of 
this Bill be deferred till the last meeting of the Council.” ‘ 


._ THE CALCUTTA ELECTRIC LIGHTING BILL. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Corron presented the Report of the Select Commities on 
the Bill to facilitate and regulate the supply of electricity for lighting and other 


purposes in Calcutta. 
The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 27th July 1895. 
balan oe ©. E. GREY, 
a Of. Assistant Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal, 
; - i we a ae ; Wy Legislative Department. 
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‘The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 27th July, 1895. 


Present : 
The Hon’sie Sir Cartes ALFRED Euulort, K.C.8.1., Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, presiding. 
The Hon’six H. J. 8. Corron, C.8.1. 
The How’ste D. R. Lyatt, ¢.8.1. 
The How’stz J. A. Bourpmtion. 
The Hon’suz C. E, BuckianD, 0.1.5. 
The How’ste H. H. Risuey, 6.1.2. 
The Hon’sue R. CO. Durt, 0.1.£. 
The Hon’sie Rat Durca Gatt Banersea BAHADvR, C.1.E, 
The Hon’ste SurENDRANATH BANERJEE. 
The Hon’sty Mawarasé Jacapinpra Nara Roy or Naror. 
Tho How’ste Maviv: Mundumap Yusur Kuan Banapur. 
The Hon’ste C. E, Suytu, 
The Hon’stz A. M. Bose. 
The How’ste Rar Esnan Cuusper Mitrra Banapur, 


THE OFFICIAL SECRETS’ ACT. 


The Hon’ble Basu SurenpranaTH Banersee asked— ° 
Is there any truth in the statement which has appeared in thé Indian 
Daily News that a new set of rules in connection with the Official Seorets’ Act 
is under the consideration of Government; if so, will the Government publish 
the rules in the Official Gazette before final adoption, so as to énable the Press 
to discuss them ? 


The Hon’ble Mr, Corron replied :— 


“No rules under the Official Secrets Act have been framed by Government 
and the Lieutenant-Governor is not aware that the prépatation of any set of 
rules in connection with that Act is under contemplation.’ 


THE MONGHYR ELECTION, 


The Hon’ble Basu Surenpranatn Bawerser asked 


Is it true as stated in the new that, Mr. Philli M ica: 
Monghyr, before he went on leave are to all the « of ae 
District Board, in which he discussed the merits of the variou# candidates for 
election to the Bengal Council, and sug; that members should yote for 

the 


Mr. Hennessy ? Is it the case that Mah ; 
attention of Government to this circular, os rage i ned es poses 
of the Monghyr election on the ground of the use of pressure? Is it 
the case that Mr. Stack, the Inspector of Schools to the Sub- 


Inspector of Schools at Monghyr, who i District Board, 
requesting him to vote for 7 Heaneniy bg erg “grb, that two new 


members of the District Board, both Euro were appointed by telegram, 
as to be in time, to vote for the first edie? by og 











_ Tho answer to the first two parts of the Hon'ble Member’s question is in 
the affirmative, except that Mr. Phillips did not recommend that the members of 
the Monghyr, B should vote for anyone candidate: he suggested two names 
as those of persons who had in his apa preferential claims on the support.of 
the District Board, viz., those of Mr. Hennessy and Rai Dhiraj Karan Baha- 
dur. Mr. Phillips explains that he recorded his note because several members 
of the Board asked him for his views and wishes. He probably thought 
that as he was leaving the district his advice was sought rather as an expe-. 
rienced friend than as an official, but still his conduct was indiscreet and opposed 
to. the principle laid down by Government.for the guidance of its servants. 
e Lieutenant-Governor does not think it necessary to make any enquiry 
as to whether Mr. Stack, the Inspector of Schools, Patna Circle, wrote to a 
Sub-Inspector of Schools requesting him to yote for any particular candidate, 
but he considers that any such letter, if written, would bare been an indiscre- 
tion. 
“Tt is the case that the hee at of two European members of the 
Monghyr District Board, which had been unduly delayed by slackness in the 
local offices and in the Secretariat, was made by a telegram, so as to enable 
them to vote at the elections. It was thought desirable that the Board should 
be of its full strength on so important occasion.” 


THE CALCUTTA ELECTRIC LIGHTING BILL. 


Te Hon’ble Mr. Corton moved that the report of the Select Committee 
on the Bill to facilitate and regulate the supply of electricity for lighting and’ 
other purposes in Calcutta be taken into consideration in order to the settlement 
of the clauses of the Bill, and that the clauses of the Bill be considered in 
the form recommended by the Select Committee. 

. He said:—“I propose, with Your Honour’s permission, to trouble the 
Council with an explanation of some of the more important changes intro- 
duced by the Select Cominittee in the drafting of this Bill. In section 3, 
which rélates to the granting of licenses, it will be observed that a clause has’ 
been added declaring that the grant of a license to supply electricity within 
any local area shall not in any way hinder or restrict the grant of a license 
to any other person or company within the same area. This clause has been 
taken from the English amending Act of 1888. It was introduced in England 
after full discussion and consideration of the question whether an undertaker 
within any particular area should’ be allowed an absoltite monopoly or not. 
There was nothing in the law of 1882, which authorised a monopoly; nothing 
was said on the subject, and it was, entirely in the discretion of the Board of 
Trade to grant a second order or a second license in any particular area or 
not. So far, therefore, the amending Act of 1888 did not affect the procedure 
which the Board of Trade was competent to follow. But it was thought 
advisable when the law was under reconsideration to lay it down’ specifically, 
that a monopoly was "not contemplated by the law. As I understand it 
one of the main reasons for such a provision was that the roads, streets, 
thoroughfares, &c., may not be unnecessarily interfered with. If two rival 
undertakers were to work at the sanie time, there would be a double set 
of operations, and the public would be subjected tc unnecessary inconve- 
nience; ‘This I bélieve to be the main reason why local authorities in England 
have been in favour of, monopolies, and'in practice the Board of ‘Trade has | 
not allowed two companies to work together in one area. Special cases may 
arise in which it’ is desirable that a second license should be granted, and to 
meet such cases the law was modified in jen in 1888, and we have thought 
it desirable to follow the example of the Legislature in England and to intro- 
duce a similar clause in the Bill now before you. f ; 
«Section 4 of the Bill relates to the making of rules. "If you examine this 
section, you will see that the rules to which it relates apply exclusively to, rules 








regarding applications for licenses; they have no reference to the general 
public py vai than this, that any member of the net public may | ; 
course become an applicant for a license. They appl specifically to any intend. 
ing undertaker, laying down the exact form in which an application for a license 
should be made, and provide for any enquiries: and so on in ‘connection with 
the grant of ‘such licenses. We have provided that any pro rules made 
under this section or any modifications or repeal of such rales should Bd 
ublished in the Calcutta Gazette, and should not be taken into consideratior 
the Local Government until after the expiration of two. months from the 
date of the original notification. It is thought that the period of two months 
is ample time to allow any person who is interested in the subject of the rules 
to take objection or to make suggestions with regard to such rules. I propose, 
with Your Honour’s permission, to introduce a mere verbal modification which 
will clear up a point which is at present somewhat obscure in the wording of 
this section. , 4 ope ; 

“Section 5 relates to the conditions to be inserted in the license, “As 
Thave said before this is the most important section in the whole law, 
and it is the conditions inserted in the license which will really control the 
working of this law when it is passed. We have added to those conditions a 
proviso taken from the English Act in order to afford greater security to the 
safety of the public. Amon, the conditions to be introduced, there is a clause 
(a) which relates to the safety of the public from personal injury or from fire 
or otherwise. ‘The Board of Trade have found some practical inconvenience 
in inserting provisions under that clause which will meet cases as they arise, 
and it has been declared by the law in England that the Board of Trade’ shall 
have power to enact regulations for the same object,—that is the object of secur- 
ing the safety of the public—which when passed should have the same force and 
validity as though they had been inserted in the license, and those regulations 
may be modified from time to time. Experience has shown that this elastic 
arrangement is better than the insertion of any definite conditions on the 
subject in the license itself. We have followed the English procedure exactly 
in this 'respect, and under this proviso, if carried, it will be competent to the 
Local Government to enforce such regulations as they deem expedient for 
ensuring the safety of the public from personal injury or from fire or other- 
wise, and such regulations when passed shall bind the undertakers exactly in 
the same way as though they had been inserted as conditions in the license. 
Such regulations will not affect the general public any more than the conditions 
in licenses. They will affect undertakers only. 

“ Under section 16 we have agreed unanimously to omit the proviso which 
was suggested for our consideration by the Trades Association, and which 
declares that no lamps or electrical fittings shall be added without due notice 

iven to the undertakers. This section 16, as I have already stated to the 
uncil, gives effect to one of the main principles of the Bill, namely, that 
undertakers are authorised to supply electricity, or, as explained in the licenses 
or provisional orders granted under the Act, to supply electrical energy. That 
is the term used throughout the provisional order or license ; and although this 
electrical energy isin the vast majority of cases devoted to the purpose of 
lighting, it is not intended by this Act, any more than by the correspondi 
English Act, that it should be devoted to lighting only. Section 16; which is 
reproduced from the English law, lays down that the undertakers shall not 
be entitled tolay down any special form of lamp or burner to be used 
any company or person, or in any way to control or interfere with 
which electricity supplied by al abe 2 this Act, or by reason te airy’ Hasna 
shall be used, The first proviso to that section was inserted on the recom- 
mendation of experts in England when the law was under consideration. Sir 
Frederic Bramwell and Dr. Siemens, probably the most competent author- 
ities on the subject, gave it as their opinion that some restrictions should be 
imposed on consumers to prevent the misuse of electricity. Ihave perused 
their evidence, and find that they were unable to define the character of the 
misuse to which they thought electricity might be subjected. But th ve an 
illustration, the object being to prevent inj 7 by any action iactiig etapa 
ably upon the source of supply. The illustration they gave was this. If@ 
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person were to use the gas supplied ied to him by turning it on and off 100,times in 

a minute, it would produce vibrations in the supply pipe which woul 
‘objectionable. In the same way if a man was constantly trying reckless 
experiments with his electric lighting, he would endanger the supply to other 

' consumers; his action might even endanger life and would tend to vilify the 
undertakers and their undertaking. And so in the model provisional order 
there is a special proviso which authorises undertakers to refuse to suppl 

- electric energy, unless they are reasonably satisfied that it will not be pleat » 
and if it is misused to cut off the supply. The further proviso to this section 
of the law which the Select Committee decided unanimously to omit imposed 
further restrictions which the English law did not contemplate and which we 
deemed it unnece: to impose in India. 

“ Section 27 of the Bill before you has been redrafted by the Select: Com- 
mittee, but as the language of the draft appears to admit of improvement, I 
propose, with Your Honour’s permission, to suggest a revised form of this section 
which should take the place of that now before the Council. 

“Only one point ¢ think remains, and that is that the Select Committee 
thought it desirable that power should be given to the Local Government by 
notification in the Gazette to extend the provisions of this Act to any munici- 
pay. As now drafted the Bill applies to Calcutta, but power is m2 in the 

ast section to extend it to any municipality, including Howrah and any other 
large municipslity, where the demand for electric lighting may arise and where 
the Government may deem it expedient to extent the provisions of this Bill. 
We have an example in this matter in the Hackney Carriage Act, which was 
originally brought in for the town and suburbs of Caleutta alone, but which has 
in alarge number of cases been extended to other places by the special 
authority given to the Local Government by the Act.’’ 


The Hon’ble Mr. Smuyrn said:—“T have oy a very few words to say 
regarding this Bill; but I think it will be satisfactory to the hon’ble mover 
of the measure for me tosay that the interests I represent in this Council cor- 
dially approve of the introduction of this Bill, and 1 congratulate my hon’ble 
friend for having initiated a measure which will be welcome as supplying a 
long-felt waut. 

‘The development of electric science in its application to the practical needs 
of human life may be considered to date from the time of Faraday, whose career 
ended about the middle of the present century. In the past 40 ong or so 
this science has advanced by leaps and bounds unequalled by any other know- 
ledge since the commencement of the world’s history. In 1880 the future of 
domestic electric lighting was secured by the introduction of the incandescent 
lamp. In 1882 the London Electric Lighting Bill was passed. 

“And though the advances during the past 13 years have been great, still 
we know that greater achievements are in store for the present and for coming 
generations, as experience teaches us that the knowledge of to-day is as nothing 
compared with that of to-morrow. One can only then wonder that Calcutta— 
which prides herself on being in the front rank of cities of the world as regards 
importance,—has been so long without this improved light, more especially as 
she enjoys undisputed and unenvied the honour of being one of the hottest 
cities of the world, 

“The introduction then of artificial light should be a boon to her citizens 
who have now to be content with the heat generating properties of gas and 
oil:—The reason why Calcutta has not followed the lead of nearly all the 
important cities of Europe in this matter is to my mind not far to seek. The 
absence of any law on the subject has been a bar to enterprise. Now that this 
Council is about to needfully legislate, I have little hesitation in saying that a 
stimulus to electric lighting will be given, and I fully believe and expect capital 
will not be wanting, and schemes will be put forward for supplying electricity 
over many of the most important areas of the town. ; 

“With regard to the Bill itself I venture to consider it a fair and workable 
measure; for the Select Committee, while on the one hand being careful to guard 

_ the public interests have, on the other hand endeavoured to avoid inaking 

ingent regulations that will act as a deterrent to intending suppliers of 
icity, and so defeat the intention of the Bill. I would now as briefly as 
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ssible'draw your attention to some of the more important clauses of the Bill, 
., before yi wish have hed the attention of the Select Committee. I prgers 
~ in the first place, particularly draw your attention to the title of th 
Bill. It is a Bill to facilitate and regulate the supply of electricity for lightions, 
and other purposes; This follows exactly the wording of the English Act. 
1882. What'I wish to ra eure is that the Bill is not: being initiated. for the: 
sole purpose of electric lighting only, but it is to facilitate and regulate the: 
supply of electricity for other purposes a8 well, I may here say that the» Bilb 
would not have been half so welcome had it been a Bill to facilitate and regulate 
the supply of electricity for lighting only, 0 

“Jt does not lie within my province to say what those other purposes: may 
be, but the uses of electricity are boundless, limited only by the want of in- 
telligence in producing fitting apparatus. for its: application. The demand for 
such apparatus is limited only by the want of intelligence on the part of the 
public to know how to use it properly. 

‘So rapid, indeed, has been: the development of tie electric industry that. 
few have been able to keep trace of: its achievements, and fewer still have 
sounded its: possibilities for the: purpose of giving direction to its growth. 

“Electric power has produced, and will still produce, more changes in the 
mechanical servants) and conveniences: of civilized life than have ever. been 
caused by the use of any other method or force: which has been subjected to the 
service of man. J 

. “In section 8, sub-section (2), you will notice the license: shall be for any 
period:not exceeding 21 years. In’the original draft of the Bill this: period of 
time was limited to seven years, but the Bengal Chamber of Commerce in: their 
report on the Bill pointed out that the installation of the electric ight: on a: 
large scale was a most costly undertaking; and that 21 years was the: least 
period of time adequate to secure to the undertakers a reasonable return on 
their investment, and:this suggestion was,-I:am glad to say, at once accepted as 
reasonable by my hon’ble friend: Mr. Corron, 

* Youwill notice in-section 8, sub-section (5), that the grant of a license to 
supply electricity within any area, shall not hinder the granting of a license: 
toany other undertaker within the same area, This point was duly considered 
by the Select Committee, and though at first sight it appears to press somewhat 
hardly on the holder of the first license, still the Select Committee in following 

the English Act thought it might be a useful clause in the case of unsatisfactory 
undertakers. 

) “Section 24, sub-section (2)—-Any difference which: arises: between the 
telegraph authority aud the undertakers or their agents, &c. 

“The. attention. of the hon’ble mover was drawn to this, and: it: was) 
pointed out that it conflicted with: the very proper provision for: arbitration im’ 
_ sections 15 and 16.. The, Bengal Chamber of Commerce thought # good deal of 
dissatisfaction would or might ‘be caused by een power in) the Local: 
Government; and they could see no reason why a dispute between undertakers: 
or their agents, and a: Department, should be absolutely left for disposal to: the» 
Local Government, and the ‘Chamber: suggested: the section should: be: brought’ 
into conformity with sections 15.and 16. 

“The hon’ble mover met this line of argument by saying, the section: 
was worded in conformity with the wishes of the Government of India who im» 
their letter of the 12th of March last wrote :— 

““« That’ they considered it would weaken the safeguards of ‘thé Imperial 
Telegraph system, if questions affecting the safety of that system were left to! 
be determined by arbitration.’ 

“In conclusion, I would merely say, as the hon’blé mover said when intro-: 
geeine the measure, that this Bill after all is only the “dry bones,’ the license’ 
(which is to be —— to those who: we trust will come forward ‘to supply 
electricity for lighting and other purposes) is the real ‘ flesh and blood,’ A) 

“The object then of the: Select Commiittee has been to prepare the ‘dry’ 
bones,’ in the best — manner for the application of the ‘flesh and loos” 
in the shape of the license. LOE 

“This license, you are aware, is entirely an executive measure ‘with bi 
we have nothing to do ; but I would merely point out that in my opinion’ e 
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2» depends as much upon the wording of 
. PAP ik: te ¥ Pune i 
- The Hon’ble Mr. A. M. Bosr said:—‘I have one observation to make 
' in connection with a point arising out of section 12. Section 6 lays 
down thut the undertakers under superintendence may open and break w 
streets, railways, tramways, and bridges, and aiso the sewers, drains, or tunne 
within or under such streets, railways, Linea and bridges, ‘hen section 12. 
requires, except in certain cases, the consent’ the local authority, company, or 
person by whom such street, railway, or tramway is repairable before these 
can be broken up. But in that section there is no reference to bridges, sewers, 
&c, That is to say, under the provision as it now stands.the consent of the 
local authority is necessary to break up streets, railways, and tramways, but 
to break up bridges, &c,, which is even a more serious operation than opening 
up streets, such consent is not necessary. I shall be glad to learn whether the 
matter has been considered by the Select Committee, and whether there is any 
special reason for which consent is rendered unnecessary in the case of bridges. 
t there is no special reason, I hope the hon’ble member in charge of the 
Bill. will take the matter into consideration and introduce a provision in 
section 12 by which breaking up of bridges, &c., will be subject to the same 
limitations and safeguards as the opening up of streets, railways, and tram- 
ways,” 


Tits Honour tae Prestpenr said :—“The remarks made by the hon’ble 
gentleman are hardly applicable to the question before the House at the present _ 
moment. He refers to imperfections in a particular section, but he does not 
himself bring forward an amendment. It would have been more convenient 
if the hon’ble member had considered the subject in proper time and had 
drafted an amendment to meet the difficult which occurred to him. The 
_ subject will not, however, be lost sight of, and I shall ask my hon’ble friend, 
the Chief Secretary, in charge of the Bill to refer to this matter before the 
House is closed.” 


the license as upon “ 


. The motion was put and agreed to. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Corron said:—With the premigaon of the Presipey7, 
I will move a verbal amendment in section 4, sub-section (2), clause (4). 
It is enacted by that clause that the Local Government shall, before making, 
altering, or repealing rules under this section, publish a draft of the proposed 
rules, alterations, and repeals, The expression “draft of the proposed rules and 
alterations” is no doubt appropriate, but the publication of a draft repeal is 
ambiguous, In order to remove that ambiguity I move that before the word 
“repeals” the words ‘a notification of any proposed” be inserted. Clause (a) 
will then run thus:—‘ Publish a draft of the proposed rules and alterations 
and a notification of an —- repeals in the Calcutta Gazette.” Similarly, 
I move that in clause (6) of the same sub-section the words “ or notification” be 
inserted after the words “such draft,” 


The motion was put and agreed to, 


The Hon’ble Basu Surenpranatu Banersee moved that in section 13 for 
the words “Local Government” the words “ Local Authority” be substituted. 
He suid: —“ Section 13 provides that the undertakers may construct electric lines 
above ground, subject to the sanction of the Local Government. 1 desire to 
relieve the Government of any responsibility in this matter, It is a responsi- 
bility which it seems to me will be more efficiently discharged by the local 
authorities, who will be more conversant with local affairs than the Local 
Government can be. My amendment imports the substance of the English 
Act. Under the English Act the Board of Trade issues licenses; the local 
authority gives the sanction contemplated under this section. There seems 
no reason why we make a departure from the English law in this respect. 
If it could be shown that any local authority vested with jurisdiction had 
misused the powers entrusted to them, then some ground would exist for 
taking away bois power from them and vesting it in the Local Government. 
the con facts point to an exactly opposite conclusion, There is 
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g at present to ab: the Calcutta Municipality from giving sanction for 
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» tion. “Therefore t 


‘overhead wires ¢ ong the Harrison Road. Several times proposals to that effect e 


were put forward, and on every occasion the Corporation resisted the ca- 
r here seems to a no ground for a modification of the lish 


» Statute. In moving this amendment, | am Senne by the high authority of 


“ong 


the Chamber.of Commerce. They say as re section 12, which is section 13 
now, that under the English Act the Board Trade gives licenses, but the local 
authority has the power to authorise above-ground works. This is what they 
say :— 

“As regards section 12, they note that in the English Act the Board of Trade gives the 
license, but that the “local authority” has the power to authorise restrictions as to above- 
ground works. By section 12 of the Bill, the Local Government is invested with this power, 
as wifff the power under section 3 to grant a license. Tho Committee think it would be 
more in accordance with the spirit of the English Act, and conduce in a — degree to 
efficiency of working, if under section 12, instead of “Local Government,” ‘“ Local Autho- 
rity” was substituted.’ 

“T hope my hon’ble friend the member in charge of the Bill will see his 
way to accept the amendment I have the honour to propose. I pressed 
this amendment in Select Committee, and as I think there is an important 
principle at stake, I hope the hon’ble member will see his way to give effect to 
the popular feeling in regard to this matter.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. CorroX said: —*I am afraid I must oppose this proposal. 


: Tam not aware that there is any popular feeling in respect of the matter; 


pat as far as popular feeling has expressed itself, it is op osed to any 
overhanging wires at all, The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce said 
that the only criticism they had to offer was that overhanging wires should 
be absolutely prohibited. But be that as it may, the Fg ge of overhead 
wires was, as I explained in some detail when I intro uced this Bill, a very 
difficult and technical matter, a matter which has given rise to more dispute 
and friction probably {than any other section of the law has in England. The 
risks are no doubt very considerable; they may or may not be exaggorated, but 
they are certainly very considerable. On the other hand, the difficulties to be 
contended against in laying underground lines in a soil as damp as that of 
Calcutta may or may not be serious; so that there is a good deal to be said on 
both sides, “The question is one of great importance to the publie and to 
electric fighting in Caleutta. It was decided by the Government that the 
power of decision should be taken away from the hands of the local authority 
who have no experience in matters of this nature, and that it should rest in the 
hands of the Local Government who would not be influenced by any personal 
interest, and would always be guided by the advice of experts. This is a 
provision of the Bill which I cannot advise the Council to modify.” 


.The Hon’ble Mavnyr Munammap Yusur said:—‘I am unable to support 
the amendment, and I think it will be much better to allow the section to 
remain asitis. In regard to the matters contemplated by the section in question, 
there is no reason to suppose that the result of the deliberations of the Caloutta 
Corporation will inspire the public with greater confidence. 


__ The Hon’ble Basu Surenpranata Banersee said in reply: —“I must say 
TI have not been convinced by the arguments which have been adduced against 
my amendment, 1 am not prepared to re that in a purely local matter 
affecting local interests the deliberations of the Local Government, who have 
80 wany interests to attend to, will inspire iter confidence than ‘the deliber- 
atious of a local body, the scope of whose jurisdiction is fur more restricted. 
It is said that local authorities have no experience in these matters. That is 
perfectly true, but when you entrust them with authority in respect of any 
matter, is it not likely that they will gain experience? When called upon to 
exercise their authority in such matters they will consult experts, and “that ‘is 
fay en y what the Corporation did in | to the s | of electric ligh 

n Harrison Road. In the next place it is Stasiawucddethat” po ar feeling 

there is any, is opposed to overhead wires. We do not say hothe there are 
to be overhead wires or not. The whole question, if my amendment be 
wocepted, will be left to the decision of ‘the local authority; they will decide 
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in “any particular area there should or should not be overhead wires; 


4 


gind. it seems tome. that this being a purely 
_ to the decision of the local authority, It may be that they have not experience, 
but in regard to many -matters entrusted to them, have they not in the first 





local question, it ought to be left 


_ iystance to gather information and experience? What experience had the 


Calcutta Corporation about gas, when they entered into a contract with the 
Oriental Gas. Company? “But they gained experience in time. No case, not 
the shudow of a justification, has been made out to authorize a deviation from 
the provisions of the English law in this respect. In the preparation of this 
Bill we have carefully followed the English Statute, and we can have no better 
guide; the English Statute entrusts this jurisdiction to the local authority, and 

why should we not follow the English Statute:?” Fe 


His Honour tHe Presment said:—“‘I am bound to say that the Govern- 
ment holds a very decided view on this subject, and calls upon those who 
share that view and who are influenced by their arguments to oppose the amend- 
ment now brought forward. In the first draft of the Bill which was drafted 
under my original orders, and which contained a provision equivalent to that 


' which the hon’ble member desires to see reintroduced, we followed the English 


* 





cally 


Act completely. The Government of India, bowever, drew our attention to the 
great importance of ayoiding the danger to life which might ensue from a 
a mistaken procedure and the serious interests that are involved, I sym- 
pathise entirely with the Hon’ble Basu Surenpranarn Banersee in his picture 
of the Calcutta Corporation yearning to acquire more knowledge on every 
possible subject, and their desire to ‘follow knowledge like a sinking star 
beyond the farthest bounds of human thought.” I would only ask the hon’ble 
member and those acting with him to restrain that desire when it involves or 
might involve the lives of his fellow creatures. The experience of England 
and of continental countries has shown the extreme danger of overhead wires, 
and it would be very disastrous if the Corporation of Calcutta were not to 
accept the experience of Eupore, but should wish to acquire that knowledge and 
experience at the expense, possibly, of the lives of the some of the hon’ble 
members whom I see around me Whatever we may think of the Calcutta 
ma? Piet) which is by far the most enlightened body we have to deal with, I 
would remind you that it is proposed to extend the Bill to any municipality 
throughout Bengal, and it may certainly be said, without derogation to the 
Municipal Commissioners of many of those places, that we should be very sorry 
to put the chance of mortal injury to ourselves or to our friends in their hands, 
even though we have so much confidence in the Corporation of Calcutta that 
we are prepared to accept that risk as far as they are concerned. I must there- 
fore express the hope that the Council will not accept this amendment.” 


The motion was put and negatived. 


The Hon’ble Banu SurenpranarH Banerser moved that the following 
proviso be added to section 14:— 

“Provided that when a local eatiority considers it necessary to alter the 
position of any street or of the underground pipes and drains and other works, 
or to put down new pipes, drains, or other. works, such local authority may 

uire the nicnatoe to shift their electric lines at the expense of the under- 


He said:—“I move this amendment at the sugyestion of the Chairman of 
the Corporation. In a letter, dated 18th June, 1895, addressed to the hon’ble 
member in charge of the Bill, Mr. Ritchie suggested the proporal which is embo- 
died in the. amendment I have the honour to move. The amendment embodies 
the relations which exist at the present moment between the Corporation and 
the Oriental Gas Com . When they shift their pipes at the instance of the 
Corporation owing to a. in the position of any street, pipe, or drain, they 
fo he a own cost, se po ape reo eral etter spe Manager oe 

e Gas Company to say that although it 1s n as ration upon them to 
shift their ihes fn such cases at their own cost, they 0 80, ly, and. practi- 
the to neoting fox it fora number of years. It, seeps to me 

unis this, B 

c 


_takers.” 


ae ought to make a aa oe this kind we 

body and for ic benefit as a return for the concessions whic 

ak from it; er the circumstances, Tinoeiee hon’ble member will . 
amendment.” 
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Phe Hon'ble Mr. Cortox said:—I am afraid the hon’ble member has 
not read section 14 of the Bill, to which he proposes to add this proviso, 
with the attention it deserves. The proviso, if carried out, would have the 


effect of repealing one half of section 14 of the Bill as it stands. Now 


section 14 is -an exact reproduction of the English law on the subject. 
The section is a little intricate perhaps, but 1 think I shall: be able to make 





its meaning clear. It empowers the undertakers to alter the position of any — 


pipes or wires under any street or place authorised to be broken up by them 
on eeny making or securing such compensation to the owners of such pipes 
or wires, and on complying with such conditions as to the mode of making such 
* alterations as may be agreed upon between the undertakers and owners © such 
“pipes or wires, and in case of difference of opinion then the matter may be 
‘Jetermined in the manner prescribed by the license authorising the undertakers 
to supply electricity, or when no such manner is prescribed, then the matter is 
referable to arbitration. Then the latter part (clause 2) of the same section 
reserves the arrangements between the parties. It lays down that any local 


authority may in like manner alter the position of any e ectric lines or works _ 


of the undertakers subject to the identical provisions, conditions, and restrictions 
which are made applicable to any changes or alterations made by the undertakers. 
Therefore the law as we have it before us, and which as I have said is the 
English law on the subject, provides the procedure under which a local author- 
ity should act when it desires to” alter the position of underground electric 
works. ‘he saction goes into considerable detail ; it contemplates the payment 
of compensation and imposes various other conditions, and { may add that the 
model order, which is practically the form of license which will be adopted in 
Calcutta, subject to such modifications as local requirements may suggest, 
gives further details, such as the length of time for which notice has to be given 
and other things which the undertakers bave to do when they require gas or 
other pipes to be removed. Exactly the same procedure is contemplated when 
the local authority such as a municipality, when altering its own sewers or pipes 
or for any other reason, has occasion to remove the works of the undertakers. 
And roflection will show that similar provisions should apply in both cases. 
The suggestion of the hon’ble mover of the amendment is there should be an 
entirely one-sided provision, and that the undertakers should bear the expense 
in both cases. his is just one of those proposals which is calculated to dis- 
spuiaee the extension of electric energy in Calcutta, It will impose restrictions 
in Calcutta which have not been found neces anywhere else, and will be 
viewed by undertakers as evidence of the wish of the authorities to put 
obstruction in the way of such undertakings. I attach no weight to the 
analogy put forward by the hon’ble member of the case of the Oriental Gas 
Company. The arrangement referred to is probably done under contract with 
the Gas Company, but Electric Companies ref be protected by special 
provisions to be laid down in the Act. If you accept this amendment, you 
will practically be repens the whole of the last portion of section 14 of the 


Bill. I trust, therefore, you will see the wisdom of leaving the Bill as i 
been drafted by the Select Committee.” ring ie Ball $8 a ee 


The Hon’ble Basu SurenpranatH BANERJEE in reply said :—“TI t con- 
fess that I have not been able to follow the hon’ble 5 ess in the line of 
argument he has thought fit to adopt in reply to my pro When I move 


an amendment on the lines of the English hatte, 1 am told that the peculiar * 


circumstances of the case are such that the English law must be d ) 
‘When again I move an amendment adapted 4 the particular seomauubel ot 
the case, I am told that the English Statute must be followed. We are fairl 

landed in a bewildering maze when we are confronted with an ar * 


‘this kind. The point on which the hon’ble member has lai ew ies 
stress is that my amendment, if adopted, is calculated to duce ae 
— of enterprise. If that be so, I admit that my amendment should not 

_be adopted. But is it calculated to discourage enterprise? It certainly has 
not discouraged the Gas Company in carrying out extensive works ‘in 
Calcutta, Undertakers will make their terms accordingly ; they will recou 
themselves by the terms they will impose when the nd there is a fn 
of this kind laid down by the Legislature. ‘The Gas Campany in their dealings» 

. “with the Corporation make no charge for shifting their pipes at the tan 34 

of the Corporation, It is not a part of their contract to do so, but as a matter 


allt Ss alcatel 
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any t their pipes at the instance’ 
: Pherefore, having to all ¢ i 
mn ; retore, : 1 circumstances. 
hop this amendment, which is made at the instance of the Chairman af the 
Corporation, will be considered as being reasonable and will be accepted by the 
Government. Local authorities represent the public, and this is a conccasién 
which they might fairly be expected to make for the public benefit, and I do 
_ not think undertakers ought to object to such a condition as this.” 


The motion was put and negatived, 


| __ ‘The Hon’ble Mr. Corron said:—‘“ With Your Honour’s permission I will ask 

leave to move an amendment of section 27 to which I referred in my opening 
remarks to-day, The language of that section as it stands is, it must be 
admitted, obscure. The meaning, however, is plain enough. The meaning is — 
that a person who commits an offence under this Act may also be prosecuted under 
any other Act forthe time being in force for any offence which he may have 
committed under such Act, provided that he hall hat be punished twice Dor the 
same offence. This is an obvious principle of law which it is perhaps not 
necessary to have inserted in this Act at all, and so we hesitated in Select Com- 
mittee whether any section on the point should find a place in the Act. Ulti- 
mately, it was decided that for the edification of the general public, who might 

not be aware of the common law on the subject, statutory provision should 
be made as I havo indicated. But I admit that the wording of the section 
does not convey the meaning as clearly as it might have done, and therefore 
move that the following words be substituted for section 27 as amended by the 
Select Committee :— 


‘Nothing in this Act shall exempt a person from any liability for any off i 
is also made punishable under any other Act or law for the tims tog in ry, Ae sag re 


These words, J think, convey the meaning of the Select Committee, and 
are not open to the exception to which the words contained in the draft Bill 
are open.” , 


The motion was put and agreed to, 


— 


The Hon’ble Mr. Corron said:—“ With your permission I do not propose 
to move to-day that this Bill be passed, but to suggest that it should stand over 
until the meeting of this Council next week so as to enable the Secretary in the 
Legislative Department and myself to examine the Bill once more with refer- 
ence to minute details of sarin and also to enable me to consider the sugges- 
tion thrown out by the Hon’ble Mr. Anunpo Monun Boss in regard to the proce- 
dure to which he referred under sections 6 and 12 of the Bill. Section 12 isa 
reproduction of the English Act on the subject, and I am not in a position, until 
I Ais examined the reasons which led to the English Act being drafted as it 
is, to explain why there is no reference to bridges in that section.” 


The motion that the Bill be passed was postponed to the next siting of 
the Council: ‘ 


. THE CALCUTTA PORT ACT, 1890, AMENDMENT BILL. 


Tho Hon’ble Mr. Ristey presented the report of the Select Committee on 
the Bill to further amend the Calcutta Port Act, 1890. 


THE BHUTAN DUARS REPEALING BILL. 


* ‘The Hon’ble Mr. Bucktanp presented the report of the Select Committee 
on the Bill to repeal the Bhutan Duars Act, XVI of 1869. 


+. ‘The Council adjotiened to Saturday, the 8rd August, 1895. 


s 


- ©, E. GREY, ; 


Offy. Assistant Secy, to the Govt. of Bengal, 
Se ‘Legislative Department, 


) 









‘WEATHER AND OROP REPORT. — 





For the week ending the 5th August, 1895. 


Burdwan.—Rainfall at Sadar 1:68. Weather cloady. Slight rain fell. Travisplanta- — 
tion of aman is very backward for want of rain, Ass and sugarcane are doing fairly well. 
‘Condition of cattle good. Fodder and water sufficient. Commonest sort of rice sells at 
20 seers a rupee. 


Midnapore.—Rainfall at Sadar 2-73. Heavy showers this week and the previous 
week have done a great dealof good, but more rain is wanted all over the district, especial 
in parts of Contai and Ghatal. Paddy in the vicinity of the town seems to be doing well. 
Transplantation is said to be retarded for want of rain. Vommon rice is selling from 16 to 

- 22 seers per rapes. Fodder and water plentiful. 


24-Parganas.—Rainfall at Sadar ‘90. Transplantation of aman is going on in low 
lands, but is retarded for want of rain. Fodder and water sufficient. Rice sells at— 


Srs. 
Sadar vi bso w. ll to 138 ; 
Barasat nee ay A 15 
Basirhat aM ae vols 18 13 { Pet rupee 
Diamond Harbour Le at ie 15.0 . 


Murshidabad.—Rainfall at Sadar 97. Transplantation of aman continues, but rain 
is much wanted. Harvesting of bhadot has commenced. Indigo, sugarcane and mulberry 
are doing well. Fodder sufficient. Common rice sells at 16 seers per rupee. 


Khulna.—Rainfall at Khulna 1:96, Bagerhat 2:12, Satkhira 3:20. Weather hot and 
cloudy. ‘Transplantation of aman still ing on. More rainis wanted. Price of common 
rice 16 to 22 seers 2 chitaks a rupee. odder and water sufficient. 


Dinajpur.—Average rainfall 1:36. Weather rg and hot. More rain is wanted for 
transplantation of Aaimanti rice. Oommon rice sells at 14 seers a rupee. No outbreak of 
cattle-disease nor any complaint for fodder or drinking water, 


Rangpur.—Average rainfall 1:68. Weather seasonable. Transplantation of aman 
continues. Prospects fair. Fodder available. Rice sells from 11 to 15 seers per rupee. 


_ _ Pabna.—Rainfall 1-79. Weather hot and cloudy. Prospect of standing crops on 
high lands continues good. Common rice sells at Sadar 17 seers per rupee and at Serajganj 
14 seers. Fodder sufficient. 


Dacca,—Rainfall 1:73. Weather hot with rain at intervals. The sudden rise of the 
river has done some damage to aus and aman crops in some parts of Manikganj, to aus in 
Narayanganj and to aman in Sadar. Outting of jute commenced. Price of common rice 
12 to 19 seers per rupee. No cattle-disease. Fodder plentiful. 

i mg.—Rainfall 1°30. Weather hot. Cultivation of aman progressing, but 
more rain is wanted. Water and fodder abundant. Sporadic cattle-disease continues. 
Common rice sells from 14 to 18 seers a rupee. 


: Patna.—Rainfall at Sadar 8°01. Bhadoi doing well. More rain wanted for transplan- 
tation of paddy on high lands in Bihar. Oondition of cattle good. Fodder and water 
sufficient. Common rice selling from 16 to 184 seers per rupee. 


_ Ga a.—Rainfall at Sadar 3°34. Bhadoi crops doing well. Paddy being transplan 
Price of common rice at Sadar 15 seers per cei aget te J cheaper sg irene. si 


Champaran.—Rainfall at Motihari -59. lantation of aghani ; 
Standing U/adoi crops good: 16 annas outturn Pro eA: aghani \erop going on. 


Darbhanga.—Rainfall 1:09 at Sadar, 2°97 at Samastipur, 70 at Madhubani. Prospeots 


of bhadoi crops continue favourable. Rain still wanted for tran i 
for cattle sufficient. Prices stationary. r transplanting purposes. Fodder 


iy eso een 1/30 at Sadar, *50 at Banka, 1:42 at Madhi, y 
‘Weather hot and sunny with occasional and patielent rainfall for focien ey Pats 
Btate of the standing crops in the Madhipnr and Supan! subdivisions is fir. Tain is ; 
wanted in the Sadar and Banka subdivisions. o cattle-disease. Fodder and water 
sufficient. Price of common rice at Sadar 17 seers 10 chitaks per rapee. 


Purnea.—Rainfall 1:50. Transplantation of aghani going on, All other crops doing 
woll. Cattle-disease nearly disa, F i i i 
Dee: pans hr Cady tak -welor exten Common rice selling 
Cuttack.—Rainfall 4:23. Weather seasonable,  Wooding i 
crops continue. Beaéi rice in ear in places, ‘Condition ty cattle Bore Fo Ee nliiSoat ey 
Hazaribagh.—Rainfall at Sadar 2°25, Sufficient rain throughout tho district. 
faton of ply 5 fll awing and wo advanod in ‘lacs igen Sg : 
abun Common rice selling at headquarters 13 to 16 scers por rupee and at 


Giridih 10 to 14 seers. 





ae By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


ss Revenve Deparraent, : ©. E. BUCKLAND, 
oe The 6th August, 1895. Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal. — 
+. 





| WEATHER AND OROP REPORT. © 


For the week ending the 5th August, 1895. 


, Burdwan.—Rainfall at Sadar 1:68. Weather cloady. Slight rain fell. Trani < 
tion of aman is very backward for want of rain, 44s and sugarcane are doing fairly well. 
‘Condition of cattle good. Fodder and water sufficient. Commonest sort of rice sells at 
20 seers a rupee, 


_ _Midnapore.—Rainfall at Sadar 2°73, Heavy showers this week and the previous 
week havo done a great deal of good, but more rain is wanted all over the district, especial 
in parts of Contai and Ghatal. Paddy in the vicinity of the town seems to be doing well, 
Transplantation is said to be retarded for want of rain. Common rice is selling from 16 to 
: 22 seers per rupes. Fodder and water plentiful. 


24-Parganas.—Rainfall at Sadar ‘90. Transplantation of aman is going on in low 
lands, but is retarded for want of rain. Fodder and water sufficient. Rive sells at— 


Srs. 
— ie mG «. 11 to = : 
Basirhat 8 ae ee 13337" oe 
Diamond Harbour be ‘ea 15.0 f 


Murshidabad.—Rainfall at Sadar 97. Transplantation of aman continues, but rain 
is much wanted. Harvesting of bhadoi has commenced. Indigo, sugarcane and mulberry 
are doing well. Fodder sufficient. Commion rice sells at 16 seers per rupee. 


Khulna.—Rainfall at Khulna 1:96, Bagerhat 2°12, Satkhira 3:20. Weather hot and 
cloudy. ‘Transplantation of aman still going on. More rainis wanted. Price of common 
rice 16 to 22 seers 2 chitaks a rupee. Fodder and water sufficient. 


Dinajpur.—Average rainfall 1:36. Weather cloudy and hot. More rain is wanted for 
transplantation of haimanti rice. Oommon rice sells at 14 seers a rupee. No outbreak of 
cattle-disease nor any complaint for fodder or drinking water, 


Rangpur.—Average rainfall 1:68. Weather seasonable. ‘Transplantation of aman 
continues. Prospects fair. Fodder available. Rice sells from 11 to 15 seers per rupee. 


Pabna.—Rainfall 1°79. Weather hot and cloudy. Prospect of standing crops on 


high lands continues goat Common rice sells at Sadar 17 seers per rupee and at Serajganj 
14 seers. J odder suffici 


cient, 

Dacca.—Rainfall 1:73. Weather hot with rain at intervals. The sudden rise of the 
river has done some damage to aus and aman crops in some parts of Manikganj, to aus in 
Narayanganj and to aman in Sadar. Cutting of jute commenced. Price of common rice 
.12 to 19 seers per rupec. No cattle-disease. Fodder plentiful. 

» Chi mg.—Rainfall 1°30. Weather hot. Cultivation of aman progressing, but 
more rain is wanted. Water and fodder abundant. Sporadic cattle-disease continues. 
Common rice sells from 14 to 18 seers a rupee. 


Patna.—Rainfall at Sadar 38:01, Bhadoi doing well. More rain wanted for transplan- 
tation of paddy on high lands in Bihar. Oondition of cattle good. Fodder and wate: 
sufficient. Common rice selling from 16 to 184 seers per rupee. 


Gaya.—Rainfall at Sadar 3°34. Bhadoi crops doing well. Paddy being transplanted. 
Price of common rice at Sadar 15 seers per rupee, which fe cheaper dean srerade. 

heey ere at Motihari ‘59. Transplantation of aghani |ero ing on. 
Standing bhadoi crops good: 16 annas outturn expected. _ Abas zlin 

Darbhanga.—Rainfall 1:09 at Sadar, 2°97 at Samasti; ‘70 at Madhubani. Prospects 
of bhadoi crops continue favourable. Rain still wanted doe teeviadnistingy purposes. Fodder 
for cattle sufficient. Prices stationary. 

ay .— Rainfall 1-30 at Sadar, *50 at Banka, 42 at ey op 2°89 at Supaul. 
Weather ro sunny with occasional and insufficient rainfall for this part of the nie 
State of the standing crops in the Madhipura and Supaul subdivisions is fair. Rain is 
wanted in the Sadar and Banka subdivisions. © cattle-disease. Fodder and water 
sufficient. Price of common rice at Sadar 17 seers 10 chitaks per rupee. 


Purnea.—Rainfall 150. Transplantation of aghani going on, All other crops doing 

well. Oattle-disease nearly disap; Fodder as f pei sufficient, Cininoe Tice selling 

from 15 to 20 seers a rupee at ; 3 
Cuttack.—Rainfall 4:23. Weather scasonable, Weeding and transplanti 

crops continue. Beal rice in ear in places, ‘Condition of cattle Good. Folder aitent es 
Hazaribagh.—Rainfall at Sadar 2:25, Sufficient rain throughout the district. ‘Trans. 

cones ted ergy Death e reaet odes ee crops promise 

Giridih 10 to 14 seers. per rupee and at 








By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


Revenue Department, C. E. BUCKLAND, 
The 6th August, 1895. Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal. 
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bdivisions the retail price of salt is 10 seers per rupee, 
subdivisions the retail prices of salt per rupee are :—Deoghur 10) seors, Godda 9 seors, Jamtara 9 seoys, Pakour 11 seers, 
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‘salt is 9 seors per rupeo. 
salt is 11 seers per rupee. 
the retail price of salt is 11 seers per rupee, 
Published for general information. 
. . O. E, BUCKLAND, 
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f THE METEORO! ND RAINFALL oBsut VATIONS 

N IN BENGAL, AND OF THE METEOROLOGICAL cova 
TIONS TAKEN IN ASSAM, FOR THE WEEK ENDING 8 a.w., SATURDAY, 

_ THE 8np OF AUGUST 1895, iis ‘ 


Ar the beginning of the week, weather was settled over Bengal, winds Were light and 
|. southerly in the southern districts, and easterly in Assam, North Bongal, and Bihar. The 
rainfall was almost bo he confined to the east and north of the province, as only very 
| light scattered showers fell in South-West Bengal, Orissa, and Chota Nagpur. Temperature 
_ was above the normal by about 2° in all districts except Assam and the neighbouring parts 
of North and East Bengal. 
“While weather was comparatively settled at inland stations, a change had commenced 
in the north of the Bay which in the course of two or three days resulted in a well-defined 
bat shallow depression.. On the 28th July, the first day of the present week, there wad 
defective pressure everywhere, but tho difference was greater in the north of the Bay 
than over Bengal or in the south. Defect was small everywhere, varying from a few 
thousandths of an inch to nearly a tenth at Akyab. Winds were light on the Orissa and 
—— coasts, and in. the case of Orissa stations were blowing from the north-west, 
but in the south of the Bay, where gradients were steep, strong south-westerly winds 
prevailed. There had been a steady increase in wind velocity during the two previous 

days at Diamond Island, and the sea had become rough. General and in some cases 
heavy rain was falling over the oast of the Bay. The depression in the north was so 
shallow that the irregular pressure change on the 29th caused a considerable displacement, 
and the centre of the cyclonic system of light winds appeared over the Sunderbans, but on 
the 30th a brisk fall of pressure in the north-west angle of the Bay was followed by a well- 
defined depression over that area, the centre being about midway between Saugor Island 
atid False Point, Gradients were then very steep over the Bay, the difference between 
Saugor Island and Tavoy being not much short of half an inch, Rainfall was more general 
both on the 29th and 80th in Lower Bengal, but had become scattered in the northern 
districts, Squally weather continued over the Bay to within a short distance of the Sand- 
heads, while in the north-west angle only light winds were blowing and the sea remained 
smooth. The centre of the shallow depression crossed the coast on the evening of the 30th, 
moving in a north-westerly direction, and at 8 a.m. on the 31st it was in Chota Nagpur. 
A general riso of pressure then prevailed except at a few stations within the area of lowest 
pressure, and the rise had been rapid in the north-west angle of the Bay. It was some 
time after the centre passed inland before there was any decided increase in the strength of 
the winds on the Orissa coast or at Saugor Island. The average wind velocity on the 8lst 
was only 14 miles an bour at Saugor Island and 16 miles at False Point, but the rates at 
8 a.m. were 28 miles at Saugor Island and 30 miles at Pari, and the sea was rough from 
the mouth of the Hooghly as far south as Gopalpur. 

As the depression moved towards the north-west, ordinary monsoon weather became 
general in Orissa, Chota Nagpur, and Lower Bengal, but the rainfall, thongh general, was 
usually light, and temperature remained above the normal over the greater partof the province 
till the 31st, On the Ist of August the depression was in the North-Western Provinces, and 
tea was rapidly recovering in Lower Bengal and more slowly in the northern districts. 

rom being nearly 1° in excess on the 31st July temperature, owing to the more densely 
clouded sky, fellon the 1st August to nearly 2° below the normal except in the west of Bihar, 
where there was still excess. The rise of pressure continued on the 2nd, and the distribution 
was then above the normal over the whole area, including the province and the Bay. ‘I'he 
immediate result of this arrangement was a rapid moderation of the rough weather over the 
Bay, and diminished rainfall in Orissa, Chota Nagpur, and Lower Bengal, Temperature 
began to rise, and by the morning of the 3rd was almost normal over the whole province. 

Pressure was low in the early. part of the week and above towards the end. The differ- 
ence from the normal, however, was generally below ® tenth of an inch, and the means for 
the week are, therefore, practically normal, defect being more than ‘02 inch only in the 
south-western districts, across which the depression passed about the middle of the week. 

Temperature was above the normal by small amounts, except on the Ist and 2nd of 
August, the two rainy days that followed the passage of the depression. Mean temperature is 
1° below the normal in Assam and Orissa, almost normal in Bengal, and half a degree above 
in Bihar and Chota Nagpur, 

3 Rainfall has been fairly well distributed during the week, but as the daily falls were 
| lighter than usual, the total amounts for the week are considorably below the normal over 
the whole province except in Orissa. The falls in Assam have been moderately heavy, 
 -Dhubri receiving 6:47 and Bibsagar 5-9 inches. Except in South-West Bengal, where less 
~ than half the usual amount has fallen, the deficiency is very uniform, In North and East 
Bengal it is slightly over, and in Bihar and Chota Nagpur slightly under, one inch. Tne 
excess in Orissa is ‘22 inch. 
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Merxoro.ocica, Orricz, BenGau, 
The 6th August 1895. 





©. Lirrts, 
Offg. Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of Bengat, 


—————__—_—_— “ 





The mean pressure of the month vee 29°565 


The average pressure of July from 24 years’ registers see 29°537 
The highest pressure in the month —... ves +. 29°787 18th, . 10 
The lowest pressure in the month _... ay) +s 29342 30th 16 
The range of pressure... tee vee ve 0395 
Hours. 
The total number of hours of ight sunshine during the month 126-9 
The maximum possible number of hours of sunshine we 418-1 
The mean temperature of the month ... sae +e et 2 
The average temperature of July from 24 years’ registers... 83-5 
The highest temperature in the month vas we 92'0—~-s- And 
The lowest temperature in the month ... ves ab 757 = 4th 
The range of temperature during the month ret Sa SLO 
The mean daily range of temperature ... is de 97 
The greatest range of temperature in one QSy es ea 119 2nd 
Per cent. 
The mean humidity of the month —_... tee aie 84 
The average humidity of July from 24 years’ registers “— 5s 
nehes. 
The mean vapour tension of the month ng ese = 0986 
The average vapour tension of July from 9 years’ registers ... 1°002 
The mean cloud proportion of the month see sos 7:23 
The average cloud proportion of July from 18 years’ 
registers .., tee “we vee ose 8-02 
Inches. 
The total rainfall of the month te Aw we «=. 458 
‘The total rainfall indicated by a Beckley’s self-registering rain- 
(mouth of the gauge about 52 feet above the ground) 4°38 
The average fall of July from 48 years’ registers ... we §=12°84 
The greatest fall in 24 hours Ras Pt we §«=.180- 28rd 
Days. 
The number of rainy days in the month eee aoe 19 
The average number of rainy days in July from 24 years’ 
registers - wee eee - 25 
The mean maximum equilibrium temperature of solar radiation a 
during the month =... ese ees we 1476 
* The mean difference of sun and air temperatures ... oe 58'8 
The greatest sun temperature Seo EE: we 1592 Ith 
The greatest excess of sun over air temperature... we 69°8 11th 
The mean temperature of the nocturnal radiation thermometer 
on woollen cloth ove ops ees se 77-0 
The mean depression of the nocturnal radiation thermometer 
below the minimum air temperature at 4 feet above the 
ground... asi ees one ove 21 
The es depression of the nocturnal radiation thermometer 
the minimum air temperature eee ves 85 11th 
Miles. 
The mean movement of the wind per day we reyes |.) 
‘The greatest movement of the wind in one day a. ww. 1850 19th 


The greatest movement of the wind in one hour ... * «.. 16:0 9th, 2to3 em. 
The number of hours with winds from each of the 8 points— 
'N. 1, N.E,. 13, E. 66, 8.E. 109, 8, 268, 8.W. 204, W. 38, N.W.5, Calm 40. 

The results of observations at the Alipore Observatory are not rigorously comparable with 
the registers of past years (at the Park Street Observatory). The barometer is about 3 feet 
higher at Alipore, oy other things being equal, reads therefore ‘003 lower. The diurnal range of 
tem re is also greater at Alipore, and the mean temperature apparently about 0°6 higher; and, 

the thermometer which furnished the record of temperature at the Surveyor-General’s Office 
during 20 years aud upwards is found to read 0°6 higher than the Kew standard thermometer, which 
is the standard of reference at the present Observatory. 


J. H. Gin1i.anp, 


Mareononocroan Orrics, Inpia; For Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of Inas1. 
Calcutta, the 5th August 1895. 






The mean pressure at 10 a.o. during the month 
The mean temperature at 10 a.m. during the month =... soe 


The t temperature during the month rey dos 
The lowest temperature during the month te sali 
The absolute range of temperature during the month ,,, ace 
The mean daily range of temperature during the month ery 
The greatest range of temperature in one day during the month .., mt 
The mean 10 a.m, humidity during the month see any 8 
The mean 10 a.m. vapour tension during the month _,,, se 1-080 * 
The total rainfall of the month ave oes woe 4 
The greatest fall in 24 hours we ses ew 0°78 28rd, 
The number of rainy days in the month .,., Sa Pred 
J. H. Grrzmanp, 


For Meteorological Reporter to the Govt, of India. 


Mereorotoercan Orrior, Invia, 
The 5th August 1895. 
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8 
Results of the Barometrical and Thermometrical Observations taken at the Meteoro- 
logical Office, Chowringhee, from 28th July to 3rd August 1895. 


| 








4 TEMPERATURE. Hranounrey, H 
eb % 
Mowra, Date, ah i i 
isle 
8; 2 F * 
1895, Inches, . * * - Inches, . Inches. 
July eos | 28th 29550 | 856 | 91 | 115 8 995 79'1 0-05 
ye ftom ct Met ee | gee] ase | ee oy | We oa 
of «| Blet 2. / 498 | 826 | 805 | 77 | 7R8 1-028 79°9 018 
Be Si =| | ae beet aed ie) Rr] B | ge 
. o/8rd | 054 | 839 | 801 | 108 | 788 “oe 109 le on 
Inches. 
The mean 10 a.m, pressure of the seven days .., vee see 29°559 
The mean temperature of the seven days ras oe be 858 
The extreme variation of temperature oe van oe = «185 
The maximum temperature ess wets) sa 91:3 
, o;, 
The mean 10 a.m. relative humidity of the seven days eos ob icete ; & : 
The total fall of rain from 28th July to 8rd 1895 ,,,. Ysinas 089 
‘The daily mean temperatures are the crude means of maximum and minimum temperatures, => 
Merzono.osteat Orricr, Invi, ee J. A. men ates 
is 4 ‘ 


The Sth August 1895, 











ESE and calm 0°08 | Chiefly cloudy, d, 












0°992 | 79°0 | 89 rnd? Be ENE and) 74 O14 Casey. cloudy, 0, 


977 | 785 | 86 | ENE and ESE ,..| 152 0°04 | Chiefly cloudy, o, 
dy t. : 
‘980 | 786 | 87 | ESE, SSW. and} 136 0°19 | Chiefly cloudy, 0, 
| S by W. d, p. 


985} 788 | 87|Sby W, S by E| 73| 025 | Chiedy ot 
an variable, Doe aad 














» | 2nd | 148°8 986 | 788 | 88 |SSEandSE  ...! | 70| 0:11 | Chiefly cloudy, o, 
4t ew, 
» | 8rd | 1495 023) 768 | 84 |SEandssE  ...| 98| 0:19 | Chiefy cloudy, p, 
Inches, 
The mean pressure of the seven days _... ea oes aes 29°523 
The average pressure of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor- 
General’s Office tae one ee ose ooo 29°567 
The total number of hours of bright suashine ce ‘ee 2 ag 
The maximum possible number of hours of sunshine eee one 91:9 
The mean temperature of the seven days coe ane are 82:9 
* The average temperature of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor- 
General’s Office S60 eee as3 eee vor 82:9 
The extreme variation of temperature... “es oe oes 10°6 
The maximum temperature ... 7 ee “ae eee S86 
The highest velocity of the wind in one hour eve os Se 12 
/, 
The mean relative humidity ... wt es Sn es 87 
The average relative humidity of the corresponding period for 24 years, 
Surveyor-General’s Office ee soe eee see ‘ 86 
De! 
The total fall of rain from 28th July to 8rd August 1895 as re 100 
The mae Sa of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor-General’s a 
wey ba abe one ove 7 
eal The total fall from Ist January to 8rd August 1895 re 21:38 
. The woe fall of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor-General’s . 
Office 36:33 


The mean pressure, temperature, &c., are deduced from the traces of the Barograph and Thermograph, 
and from observations made at 6h., 10h., 16h. and 22h, — ‘ : 

The maximum and minimum temperatures are obtained from self-registering thermometers, All the 
thermometers are verified and the readings have been corrected to a standard constructed and vorified at the 
Kew Observatory. ‘They are exposed under a thatched shed open at the sides and are suspended four foot 

A 7 ; 


‘The barometer readings are corrected approximately to those of the standard Newman’s No. 86, 
formerly at the ercnietswinats Office, : 
The c elements are obtained from Tables III, IV, and V of the official tables computed in 


the : and based on Regnault’s modifications of August’s formula. 

The directions and the movement of the wind are taken from the trace of a Beckley’s anemograph. 
__ The mouth of the rain-gauge is one foot above the ground. 

©, overcast; d, drizzling rain; t, thunder; p, passing temporary showers; =, dew. 

- Marroxotoaica Orricr, Govr. or Inp1a; J. H. Gintmanp, 
i  Caleutta, the 5th August 1895, For Meteorological Reporter to tha Govt, of India, 
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_- RRIGATION DEPARTMENT. BENGAL. 


19 


: Tnrication OreRraTIoNs FOR THE OFFICIAL YEAR 1895-96. 
Areas leased for irrigation up to end of June 1895. 
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NOAL ee, 
as Major Works for the month 
month of the previous year. _ 









TortacE, 1894-95, 





During the 
month. 


To end of the 


month, 





Pr. 
2 
8 
3 
9 
9 
3 


cece capeaeel gems. | AS LS OT a ES |S 


7,889 5 9-| 25,970 7 0 



















































Mi Canal 10,679 8 0| 27,359 12 0) 11,273 7 3| 31,583 0 0 
Hijili Tidal Canal G540 -9-8| 2951 0-0) 6800 6 6| 21,541 0 6 
————$ - TT 

Total South-Western 
Circle ... | 17.220 1 8| 49,70 12 0| 18163 18 9| 68,124 9 6 

Sone Circle. ‘ 

Pa oor A CL 2 6| 5440 2 0 
evs ditto | Sap 14 0| 5887 4 6| 1,840 6 9| 7,620 11 0 
_ Buxar ditto "| To17 15 0| 3889 9 6| ‘61314 9| 2501 0 0 

15,651 13 0 


Total Sone Circle «+ 


Granp Total «+ 






——  ———— er 


— 
29,787 11 7 92,498 0 4| 27,251 7 7| 85,140 9 4 












TOLLAGE, 1894-05, 


i 


| To end of the month. 


Rs, 4. P. Mds. Rs, A. P- 
sm 4 6 867 9314) 1,186 3 6 


sl 4 6 867 9319) 1,196 3 6 


Barninas, 1894-95. 





ite. are aat eee 
ids ess During the | To end of the 
eee th. month. month. 

; 4 5 







22,351 
16,816 138 4 16,651 13 0 











Tolle oh Canas in Bonget blades’ ‘ee Minor 
“June 1895, as compared ‘with that of the ret 






i ilgatts and astern 















Canals... Bi 69,774 1 0| 17,998 12 
Tolly’s Nala | 488 BO" oes i ec i 0 af 
Total + | 26,669 2 8 7,021 6 9 23,606 13 0. "5,900 10 
ow rx mee. 
Orissa Coast Canal bed I 
5,063 18 6 
Nadia Rivers Set 
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Memo ee rer 


Gnanp Toran 






Caxcurta, 0. 0. Lezs, 
The 5th August 1895. Unider-Secy. to the Govt, of Bengai, 





CIROULAR AND EASTERN CANALS. 
Approximate return of traffic for the week eniling’ Saturday, the “8rd August poi as 
compared with me leorqentinl week of the previous previous year. 
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“Goal and Coke carried for the Public 
+ _ Foreign Railways. 
Cotton, raw + shee er eee eee) 4 


oe on 
yarn, ” ” ” 
Ditto, 224 
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Pacaruaa nek MOM et se agen 683 
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we cy OO ae 836 1,139 1,005 601 1,495 1 
k 08 tae enh gee aa ake 39 asees Erte Perent 69 51 Bren 
: Rae ent lAiiata are) eee Gaselh |: ereoee 490 ioe a6 490 856 
bse > yome:7ireney. eg” ven” eee 90 239 282 430 329 m2 383 
we mee Pa 3 Naas 2 3 2s seen 
Btonoandlime =e 421 1,810 2,271 a 2231 2,813 > 
or crystalized, including sugar- 237 11 167 181 858 348 0 wn J | 
6 and jaggery or| 1,167 1,198 1,020 1,809 2,850 2,820 | ise 470 
(Tur, and other nocharine prokese, 
Toa— is « 
tbo oaied Bion “ties ve “300 “iin “ving ies se 
*, r= ark we} eck tye te ees]? ae ‘220 885 in 628 ten a eee ‘ 
‘ - j 
Unmanufactured 000 aot la ae 200 8,781 160 8,134 4,041 3,308 738 weet 
Manufactured— 
MROTR ase ese Allee > ae 008 0 seven pore tana Tses stan ont oviees Reet Se * 
italy Sedat; named lag Aas 16 12 8 oe . 
Woo, ee gee 5 ene eee eons: “ene | ff enpeen 172 ented 189 12 9 zs 
Wool, menufactured— 
jp Buropean ees nee | esate shoud ia a 
Indian 4, a mr savcee eeened seseee *. 
Shaw! 900 bon one > 000 ee eeseed eas vee a 
Allother articles of merchandise nib Serreee 4990 611 10,101 
Total ...| 48,816 74,038 46,002 63,012} 117,853 | 114,014 5,609 | = 2,831 - 
F. 0. W. Dover, 
Caxourta, the 31st July 1895, For Examiner of Accounts, 





Weekly Return of Traffic Receipts on Indian Railways. 

















































* 
EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 
Approximate Return of Traffic for the week ended 27th July 1895, on 1,686°39 miles open. ae 
COACHING TRAFFIC, atm raock ard Mrmmeat) TRAPPIC TRAIN-MILES RUN. 
pang | Ma ae ] —— Omi “=< ae. 
Re. 4. P. Mops. 6. Ra. a. P. 
green ae ie vn wes eh ee | ee ee te eee 
ib Ete oe 88,257 | ¢,60,850 9 0 | 83,54,210 20] 1047,488 5 0 317,60. | 590,140 
Totaltor 3} wocks —..,| 1,180,886 | 11,09,748 0 0| 1,00,76,802 20 | a1,97,072 40 422,119. | 721,050 
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Approximate Return of Lrafiic for the weck ended 27th July 1895, on 22°23 miles open. 
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BENGAL CENTRAL RAILWAY. 
Approvimate Return of Trafic and Mileage for the weck onded 2th July 1896, om 126 miles open. 
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RESOLUTION ON THE ANNUAL STATISTIOAL RETURNS OF 
VACCINATION IN BENGAL FOR 1894-95. 





MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENT—SANITATION,. 
Caloutta, the 12th August 1895. 
RESOLUTION—No. 82728. 


Reap— 
The Statistical Returns of Vaccination in Bengal for 1894-95 with brief notes by the 
Sanitary Commissioner. 
Reap AGAIN— 
The Returns for 1893-94 with the Government Resolution reviewing them. 


The returns for 1894-95 were due to Government on the 15th June, and 
wore recerved on the nd July, No reusuu is aovigned for tha delay, which, 
however, is much less than it was last year: when the returns were nearly two 
months behind time. The changes amon the Deputy Sanitary Commissioners 
were less numerous than in 1893-94, and, ri in the Metropolitan Circle, 
where a transfer took ‘effect towards the end of February, a si le. officer was 
in charge of the operations of the department throughout the working season. 





1893-04. ... 
1804-95 


2s 


1,830 13 
1,985 7 


271 479 
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The creation of the new district of Angul raised the number of Superin- 
tendents from 50 to 51. A new Inspector was also appointed for Angul and 
two for the Tributary States of Orissa, while at the same time the designation 

of two officers employed in the Chota Nagpur States was changed from nspec- 
* tor to Sub-Inspector, and a reduction of two took place among the Inspectors 
employed by municipalities and dispensaries, In consequence of these changes, 
the total number of Inspectors fell from 63 to 62. Six men were added to the 
staff of Sub-Inspectors, and this number also represents the increase in the total 
inspecting agency. Of the totalincrease of 21 paid yvaccinators, 8 were em- 
ployed in rural areas and 13 under municipalities and dispensaries. The staff 
of licensed vaccinators was increased by 156 in rural areas and reduced by one 
in towns. No reference is made in the notes to the orders given in the Reso- 
lution on the returns of 1893-94 that only regular operators should be included 
in the statistics of staff, but it has been ascertained from the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner that these orders haye, in fact been carried out. On the question of 
demanding a security deposit of Rs. 10 from licensed yaccinators, which was 
referred to in the Resolution on the statistics of 1893-94, the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner reports, after consulting the Civil Surgeons, that the system works well, 
and does not, as has been alleged, deter men from coming forward to serye as 
vaccinators. It gives the Superintendents a hold over the vaccinators and 
protects Government from loss by their absconding with instruments entrust- 
ed to them. As, moreover, Civil Surgeons may, at their discretion, forego the 
deposit in individual cases, or reduce the amount demanded, the Lieutenant- 
Governor thinks the system may remain in force. 

3. Number of operations and akrage per vaccinator.—The total number of 
vaccinations performed rose from 1,844,304 to 2,174,097 and the average 
ae oparaiar from 560 to 608. The increaso was highest in the following 

istricts : — 


Mymensingh +. 981,232 Saran ooo 15,288 
Angul vee 81,082 Jessore vs 14,659 
Noakhali ee 28,328 Balasore «. 13,692 
Backergunge owe’ GAO;117 Nadia we 12,682 
Faridpur +s. 18,827 Orissa States oe = 11,826 


and these results do credit to the officers concerned. Praise is more 
especially due to Dr. Banks, the Civil Surgeon of Puri, who has been singularly 
successful in pushing vaccination.in a backward district, the number of 
vaccinations performed in the district haying risen from 16,828 in 1893-94 to 
20,234 in the year under report. ‘Twelve districts show a falling off, the 
decline being largest in— Ra tede Steere 
Darbhan ; we 7,456) Hazaribi ae 5 
Shaha ) eee 6,703 | ; eres } Si hebe 4106, ra! » 
_. Ibis very unsatisfactory to find that the introduction of the licensed svete 
into Darbhanga should have reduced the. number af epeseiibas,” poe D 
and Bankura the falling off is ascribed to the unhealthiness of the district, and 
in Hazaribagh to the retention of a clumsy practice, introduced many yearsago, of 
working though each thana by a two-year rotation, which rend 4 difficult to 
‘ j ; } i iMriuby aH 4% ; i : mp 






1 the Fesults of different years. Vaccination 
cut anicipal vaecinators s Seki idencale 9 35,068, and in munici- 
palities and di uries of 21,854, The number of vaccinations performed by 
the two salaried vaccinators attached to the Animal Vaccine Depot in Calcutta 
rose from 213 in 1892-93 and 234 in 1893-94 to 8,531 in 1894-95, giving the high 

‘e of 4,265 operations for each vaccinator. No mention is made in the notes 

of this remarkable increase, which was clearly due to the recent outbreak of small- 
9 in Calcutta. Under the circumstances it is not surprising that a large num- 

: of operations should have been done, and there is no reason to distrust tho 
statistics, In the Chittagong Hill Tracts, on the other hand, which are wrongly 
described in the notes as the South Lushai Hills, the high average of 1,578 opera- 
tions per vaccinator seems hardly likely to be correct, although, as vaccination 
was only started there in 1892-93, the outturn would naturally be a large one. 
Attention was drawn to this point in the Resolution on the returns of 1893-94, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor is surprised that no notice should have been taken 
of his remarks on the subject, and that even the error in the name of the sub- 
division should not have been corrected. 

4. Protection afforded to infants—Under this head the returns show an 
improvement. The number of infants under ono year available for yacci- 
nation was estimated at 2,491,305 against 2,461,862 in the preceding year, 
and of these 405,065, or 162°59 ee thousand, were vaccinated as compared with 
863,492, or 147:83 per thousand, in 1893-94. As in the previous year, Malda, 
Lohardaga, Darjeeling, and Palamau show the best results. Patna is again 
at the bottom of thelist, and Gaya, Puri, Shahabad, Cuttack, and the Tributary 
States of Orissa also have low percentages. No attempt is made in the report 
to give an intelligent explanation of the marked differences which appear in 
respect of vaccination between districts of similar character in other respects, 
The Sanitary Commissioner contents himself with repeating the suggestion 
thrown out'in the Resolution on the last year’s report that these were apparently 
to be accounted for by very unequal activity on the part of the vaccinating 
establishment. It does not seem to have occurred to Dr, Gregg to test the 
correctness of this view by independent enquiry, or to take steps to raise the 
standard of work in these backward districts, 

5. Primary operations—The ‘proportion of successful primary operations 
is again incrédibly high, ected 98°66 for the whole Province against 99°20 in 
the previous year. In the Resolution on the report for 1893-94 the attention , 
of the Sanitary Commissioner was drawn to this point and a further explanation 
was called for, which elicited from Dr. Gregg the statement that the vac- 
cinators were unwilling to include in their lists amy except perfect cases 
of operation. ‘This statement is now repeated in general terms, and it is added 

_ that vaccinators “carefully suppress” all doubtful cases in order to avoid being 
“harassed. by inspecting officers.” Further enquiry has shown that so long 
ago as January 1894 the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
and Eastern Bengal Circle reported en actual case in which a licensed vaccinator, 
when taken to task for not recording unsuccessful cases, replied that he never 
entcred failures because the District Inspector had told him not to do so, The 
existence of this practice seems to explain both the small number of vaccinations 
performed and the incredible percentage of successful cases among primary 
operations. The only point that still remains obscure is how the Sanitary 
Commissioner, who has been in charge of the Department since 1888, can 
have failed, in spite of the repeated comments of this Government and of the 
Government of India on the inherent improbability of the statistics, to clear 
up this simple matter for himself.. When the returns of 1893-94 were sub- 
mitted, Dr. Gregg had had before him, for more than six months, Dr. Moir’s 

rt referred to above; yet the notes on those returns make no mention 
= of a fact, the mere suggestion of which vitiates the entire body of 
statistics of primary vaccination, Even when a special report was called 
for, and arrangements were made for retaining in tho villages the list of vacci- 
nations P soiar in order that inspecting officers might test it, the Sanitary 
Commissioner still omitted to lay before Government the facts which furnished 
a clue to the whole difficulty. The Lieutenant-Governor trusts that Dr. Gregg’s 
successor will take this matter vigorously in hand and will lose no time in 
putting a stop to a dishonest practice which makes it impossible to obtain a 
true view of the working of an important department. 
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ary so that the entire increase is practi 


aleutta. 


by District Boards for the iy 
rose from Rs. 654 to Rs. 
Rs. 241 in Gaya, and Rs, 1,125 in Puri. 


operations increased from 48,917 to 57,302 
while in Gaya there was a slight decline. The Lieutenant-Governor hopes that in 
districts or parts of districts where the licensed system fails to make way among 
the people the District Boards will lend aid by contribution so far as their 


resources permit. 
8. 


Cost of vaccination.—The following statement shows the cost of vacci- 
nation in Bengal during the last two years as distributed between Government, 


Tn Tippera the num of 


District Boards, Municipalities, and Natiye States :— 


Paid by Government 
District Boards— 
Rural areas se aco 3 
Municipalities ... tes 
Municipalities— ; 
Calcutta bee eee 
Mufassal veo eee 
Native States ses oe 


Total 


The average cost of each successful operation to Government or to local 
bodies was 1 anna and 6 pies against 1 anna and 7 pies for the previous 25 


1893-94, 
Rs. 
1,44,728 


654 

351 
15,495 
7,658 
1,319 
1,80,200 












dispensaries there was an increase of | 
cally divided between these 
7. Vaccination at the expense of District Boards.—The contributions made 
of giving free vaccination in 
,690, of which Rs. 824 were spent in Ti ; 
and in Puri from 16,401 to 19,527, 


1894-95, 


Rs. 


1,55,096 
1,690 


18,642 
18,208 
1,582 


1,95,21 





9. Death-rate from, small-pox and proportion of population protected. 


number.of deaths from small-pox during the year 1894-95 was 9,562, or 1:3 per 
ten thousand of population, as compared with 12,499, or 1-7 per ten 
in the preceding year. In the following districts, which return the 


death-rate, the proportion of the population protected by vaccination is also 


low:— 
m Protected § Death-rate 
ISTRICT. per 
10,000, 101000, 

Caloutta eee «. 1,400 23: 
Cuttack one aoe 1,000 v 
Faridpur one ese 1,900 45 
Monghyr ves +. 1,600 43 
Puri eee ’ 2 6 
Midna) 23 


° “i i. 1,600 
Darjeeling, with half the population protected, had no 
gong, with 4,700 protected per ten thousand of po 
of 0°2. In the case of Chittagong, however, it is dou 


of the earlier years of the period on which the calculation of 


is based can be accepted as correct. In paragraph 40 of the report of the 
Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal, the small-pox mortality of the year 1894 
(:11 per thousand) is stated to be the lowest on record, but the statistics show 
that in the three years 1886, 1887, and 1888, the death-rates from this cause 


were “06, 05, and ‘09, respectively. 


_ 


0 deaths, and Chitta- 
tion, had a death-rate 
whether the statistics 


10. Methods of vaccination—Three methods of vaccination are now 


tised in Bengal,—(1) with vaccine lymph taken direct from the calf, (2) with 


Sgencies . 
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; » eee ‘i oy 2 ‘ $ g y - { b 
e, (3) with human lymph taken by ara-to- 
nitary Commissio eoheg erenered a statement, given 
notes, which purports to sho the comparative value of 1 
e ods. Butin the first place the statément is extremely incomplete, 
and whatever vali ip: possess is nullified by the doubt as to the value 
of any statistics from which all negative instances have been eliminated. A 
few experiments in Vaccination from the kid were made during the year, but 
they proved a failure. Further experiments are being conducted. The animal 
vaccine depots at Calcutta and Darjeeling are said to have worked well, but no 
‘particulars are given by which to judge of their progress, nor is any mention 
made of the interesting fact that in August 1894 the Nepal Darbar asked for 
‘a supply of lanoline vaccine paste in order to introduce vaccination on a large - 
scale. n Sir Charles Elliott visited Nepal in November last he learned that 
the Prime Minister was an earnest advocate of vaccination and had had his own 
family vaccinated, The Lieutenant-Governor considered it extremely desirable 
to encourage this mop iansd moyement, not only from motives of humanity, 
but in order to enlist the influence of the leading Hindu State in India on the 
side of vaccination, Arrangements have poonedingly been. made to provide 
the Nene Darbar with a regular supply of yaccine lymph. Sir Charles Elliott 
trusts that the Sanitary Commissioner will realise the importance of assisting 
the Darbar in this matter by all mean’ in his power. 

11... Inspections.—The number of villages visited by the Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioners was 1,098 against 1,516 in the previous year; we the number 
of operations a by them shows a decline from 35,443 to 26,564. On 
the other hand, Civil Surgeons have shown increased activity in this branch of 
their duties. Surgeon-Licutenant-Colonel E. G. Russell visited 206 villages 
in Dacca and inspected 12,379 operations, and in Muzaffarpur Surgeon-Major 
F. §. Peck inspected 9,998 operations in 353 villages. Fifteen Civil Surgeons 
ins more than 6,000 operations, 24 from 1,000 to 5,000, and eight 
under 1,000. No return of inspection was received from Assistant Surgeon 
8. M. Mukerji in charge of Angul, and this omission should be explained. 
Although sais pox prevailed in Calcutta in an epidemic form, and the number 
of operations performed by the Municipal vaccinators rose from 15,313 to 51,281, 
only 181 cases were inspected by the Health Officer. 

















By order of the Lieutentant-Governor of Bengal, 


H. H. RISLEY, 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 





THE ASHUK ASTAMI FAIR IN NANGALBAND, IN THE 
DISTRICT OF GAYA, 


No. 1891G., dated Dacca, the 17th July 1895. 
From—H. Lurrman-Jounson, Esq., Commissioner of the Dacca Division, 
To—The Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

I nave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 20J.D., 
dated 30th April 1895, inviting my attention to paragraphs 5 and 14 of the 
Report on Native Papers for the ending the 20th April 1895, containing 
extracts from the ca Gazette and Samaya, complaining of the deficient 

_ arrangements made by the executive authorities on the occasion of the Ashuk 
_ Astami Fair in Nangalband, in the district of Dacca, and requesting me to obtam - 
and submit to Government, with my remarks thereon, areport from the Magis- 
trate of Dacca on the subject. In reply, I have the honour to forward copies 

of the following lettors from the Magistrate of Dacca— 

eon Srsaat she No. 1199, dated 11th May 1895. 

” , ” 5th June ,, 

WSELEE RL ft + 4 1678, >, Oth July 9 i 

_.. I invited the Magistrate’s attention to the statements in the newspapers in 
my letter No. 875J., dated 4th May 1895. The reports of 2nd May from the 


. I think the sanitary arrangements might have 






Chairman of the Local and of 4th June from the Subdiyisior 
enclosures to the Ratcorg mest 9th July—give a clear 
arrangements. _ s + Unjake an eg i 

2. I saw the Chairman of the Local Board some time before took | 

», and heard what he proposed to fe. Plaga the arcs papery 

ipal bathing day. inion the police were ample, 

Plies ghee ae ye Ee etgien le 
Though a large concourse was expected, the effects of improved communications, — 
vail ead a rt were apparently under-estimated. The Subdivisional Officer 
and the Chairman of the Local exerted themselves to the utmost, and 
I have had pleasure in acknowledging their good work. 


No. 1199, dated Dacca, the 11th May 1895. 
From—C, J, 8. Faurver, Ese., Magistrate of Dacea, 
To—The Commissioner of the Dacca Division. 

Wirn reference to your No, 875J., “ae 4th instant, I haye the honour to reply that 
the statements published are gross exa, ns. 

2. ‘hese a large concourse 0 ple, about 300,000, 

8. ‘There were only 16 cases of cholera at the fair; 9 died, 5 recovered, and 2 went to 
their houses. This cannot be called many; but we had a ent outbreak of cholera when 
the fair dispersed. The site of Nangalband is unsuited for a mela; there is very little open 

ound ; beltind the site of the melu are villages imbedded in jungles, in which it is impossible 

effectively enforce sanitary precautions; such arrangements as were possible were made; it 
is a matter for congratulation that there was not a severe outbreak of cholera, which must 
admittedly be attributed to good fortune rather than efficient contro), which it is not possible 
to ensure. Such cases as occurred were due, not to an outbreak at the mela, but to persons 
contracting cholera on the road, and bringing it with them. There were enormous crowds 
of ilgrims, chiefly old women, swarmi to the mela from all directions. Owing to their 
following so many routes, and to their being scattered far and wide, it was im e to h 
them en route; they neither made nor found any adequate arrangements for their board an 
lodging on their way to the mela; the weather was inclement, -and they had to suffer great 
ha ps; cholera of course broke out, on the return journey ially, and an 
epidemic all over the district, which has not yet died out. 

4. Adumb girl, aged 15 or 16, o: Bajehahi district, was kidn by a chandal 
of this district. The man was arrested by a chaukidar while crossing the ferry at Fatulla. 
Hoe was sent up for trial, and convicted under section 363, Indian Penal Code, One old 
woman and several children were reported missing. Most of them were found and made over 
to their relatives. It is believed that the others were all found, as their relatives did not 
come back to inform the police before leaving the fair. 

5. In my opinion the police arrangements were good; both officers and men worked 
hard, many of them being up to their middles in weter, and all being covered with mud and 
slush. As usual they are abused and get no thanks, Many old people and children would 
have had a bad time of it at the ghits, which were very slippery from mud and slush, had 
it not been for the friendly arm of a policeman. Gonsidering the small space and the enor- 
mous crowd, it is marvellous to me that the police were able to exercise any control at all. 

6. No gangs of people were allowed to go about maltreating people and using violence 
to women. No complaint of any such pote gh bey es was made. 

7. With regard to the murder, as which the correspondent says he ly 
witnessed a person being deliberately trampled to death, no person was reported to have died 
from injuries, 

One woman had her leg broken Py a fall at Digu Babu’s Ghat, and another hurt her head 
by a fall. Both these cases were sent by the police for treatment. : 


No, 1455, dated Dacca, the 16th June 1895. 
Memo. by—The Magistrate of Dacca. 
Cory submitted to the Commissioner of the Dacea Division, with reference i 
No. 1621G., dated 22nd May 1895. AAA DRM. Ae seria 
A statement of cost is enclosed. ke DN Is Gta 
Dated Dacca, the 28th May 1895, 
From—T. 0. Orn, Esq,, District Superintendent of Police, Dacca, 
TonTha Magitestnof Dec, vale had 
I wave the honour to submit the following report regarding the “ Ashuk Astami ” mela 
veins. Tuts is te ental bathing tecinal Cla talee ee We Ree ale 
} is is the ann i ival whi eo i” 
which fell this year on the Srd April. ais ionaeen eis 
3. The origin of the festival is as follows: — 
Parsu Ram tei, of she-femily in which the god Kelhan wes tora, swasout pi ing 
to’ Brahms. 





one bis intention being to out a channel in order that he might joi 
putra,’ ‘which is the only male wg to the Ganges river. sd 







oe 7” 











stopped  Ficcabing: belng 

omised tox nd carry mi the two. ri 

mad that the Bralmaputza Nel taped oe flict, canate 
cursed the river and said it would no moro be sacred. 

ho said it would not be sacred except on the Ashuk Astami day 


"J ear the festival fell on most auspicious day, “Budh Astami,” which on’ 
rs ONO 7 ox 18 years. In an ordinary year the fair ‘is attended by about 50,000 
“but on the present occasion there were about 350,000 pilgrims, who came from all 

5, It is considered ar! holy for a p to remain at N band during the whole 
month of Chaitra, and 1,6 57 persons collected there on the 30th Falgun (13:h March 1895) 
for this Fgh The ordinary Lie ape ign arrive on the 1st of April, and began to 
leaye on tho afternoon of the 8rd April, and all left on the 5th April. 

6. About 20 000 boats ceaetia with people were moored in the river. They extended 
from Mirkandi to Panchamighat, a distance of about foyr miles, and as the people in these boats 
used the river for all purposes, the water was very much polluted. 

7. Many of the pilgrims came by rail and steamer, and owing to the press of traffic, 
ee had to be used for their_conveyance. These pilgrims, when landed, passed 

ugh Narayanganj, and crossed the Lakhya river at Nabipura Ghat, 25 boats being used for 
the pur’ ‘and the ferry arrangements being good. yy then did the remainder of the 
journey on foot. 

A large number of the pilgrims came by boat or by road, many of them haying walked 


long distances. ; 
8. Tho weather was very inclement, there being heavy showers of rain with great 
of temperature. At Nangalband, the bulk of the pilgrims slept in the open, there 
a, 5p accommodation for them. 
. There are six ghéts at the place, owned by ¥nait Ali Mia of Dacca, Brojendra Kumar 
Rai, Kishori and Josada Lall Rai of Babati, Hari Das Bysak and Kunja Lal Bysak of 
Dacca, Govinda Chandra Rai of Dubtara, and Kali Narain Rai of Bandar. The Tajpur 
Ghat, near Jay Kalibari, belonging to the Baliati Babns, was very much out of repairs and 
in a dangerous state, A notice is said to have been served on the owners by the Local Board 
dirooting its repair, but nothing was. done. 

‘An attempt was made to prevent this ghat being used, but as the pilgrims consider it 
noocssary to bathe at all the ghits, this was found impossible, and a large force of police had 
to be used in assisting old people and children up an, down, and preventing accidents. Tho 
water ws the ~ igi was railed in, and constables were stationed in the water to prevent peopl> 
being drown ‘ 


* occurs 


4 


- 


10, No drinking water is available at the place, except that of the Brahmaputra river, 
which, as remarked , was very mach polluted. 
11. Twenty-six mehters and three Domes were ¢ by the Local Board, but this 


staff was quite insufficient to keep the place clean, and the latrine accommodation provided 
was quite inadequate. 

2. The police force deputed for duty at the festival consisted of 4 Inspectors, 3 Sub- 
an. head-constables, 85 constables, and all the chaukidars of the surrounding villages ; 
one and all worked hard, and no disturbance of any kind took % 

18. One woman got her leg broken by falling at one o the ghats, and another hurt 
her head by a fall. Both were sent to Nerayangen| ospital for treatment. 

14, dumb girl, about 15 years of age, of Rajshahi district, was kidnapped by a 
chandal of this district. He was, however, arrested by a chaukidar at Fatulla ferry ghat, 
sent te trial, and convicted under section 863, Indian Penal Oode. 

man was caught with a number of half-pice in his ag coated with quick- 
silver. He was sent for trial under section 240, Indian Penal Code, and convicted. Three 
cases of petty theft were reported. In all of them the accused were arrested, sent for trial 
and convicted. ; 

‘A. number of children and old women were reported missing. Most of them were 

- found and made over to their relatives, and the others are beli to have been found, as 
the parties did not come back to make enquiries. 

15. There were a large number of shops at the fair for supplying the wants of the 
ape and they were carefully inspected to see that no unsound fruit or vegetables were 


sold. 
16. The Local Board erected the hospital for infectious diseases in the fair itself, but 
this was mons hina forage ny gece aa 
staff consisted of a native doctor, a compounder, and a chaprossi. 
The two died from cholera, contracted at the fair immediately iter it broke up. 
The staff worked hard, and it is to be hoped that they received extra remuneration for their 


‘statement is attached showing the cases troated between 26th March and 7th April 
1895, with results, As might be expected, cholera broke out. It first made its sppearance on 
the 26th March 1895. Five persons died of cholera in tho fair before they could be removed 
to hospital, and nine in hospital, and ory others went off to their homes as soon as they 

caked. the fair broke up, cholora spread all over the district along the. routes 


taken by the pilgrims, and very largo numbers of people died from it. 





with small-pox, at whom one died. None of them would go to hospital for 
- Mr. Lucas, the paren Officer age ptr was in Bord at rv 
tisfactory manner in whi is very g was con is due 
Seay, "T attended the fair on the lst and and looked after the police 





nt showing the ind tients of the Hospital at Nangalband Fair from 26th March to 
SE et ae | 1th April 1895. 4) 





— = 









Name OF DisuAsR. 


¢ were 58 outdoor patients (82 attacked with cholers, 

choleraic diarrhoa, and {10 simple diarrhoea): 
Sheet plbsone took medicines from the hospital and went 
away, 


T. C. Orr, 
District Superintendent of Police. 


Additional note. 


Tux police and their officers were located at different parts of the fair and patrolled it 
day and night to prevent crime and disturbances. Sick persons were removed to hospital. 
During the time of bathing, a large force were stationed at each ghdt, some being in the 
water, there being a tremendous crush. This was done to prevent accidents. Old persons 
and children wore assisted up anddown. . : 

A head-constable with a few men was stationed at Nabipur Ghdt in the Lakhya, to see 
to the crossing of pilgrims. In fact everything was done by the police to assist the public. 


T. 0. Orr, — 
District Superintendent of Polioe. 


No, 1678, dated Dacca, the 9th July 1895. 


From—O. J. 8. Faurprr, Esa., Magistrate of Dacca, 
To—The Commissioner of the Dacca Division. e 
Wirx reference to your No, 1289G., dated 2nd instant, I have the honour to reply that 
Mr. Lucas was at Nangalband, looking after the ts, on the 28th and Slat March 
and during the principal bathing days, the 8rd and 4th ‘k ril. 
+2, irty-two temporary latrines were erected. is trenches were also in the 
fields, in which people were directed to ouso themselves, earth being thrown in from ime to 


obviously hardly possible; as the locality is not but is covered b; and jungle 

in every direction. People ailbgotigs tether cdoorehea tee eeeiees rear . it 
8. The District Board is entrusted with the sanitary arrangements at melas law; 

the duty has been delogeted to the Chairmen. of the Looal Moetd in ) 

fittin; —— of the District mae is available. np piontng i i : 

00-0) supervision, an went over d with the Chairman of the Local 

age acon Se Hea day, and Sbibengeuasacts improved where I found it necessary 


possible. 

4. Babu Sarat Chandra Gupta took the whole burden of the work his shoulders, 

frequently visited the spot fry and duri the bathing days, laid out the p of the fair, 

looked as far as possible after the housing of the pilgrims, showed the police w: was to be | 

done at the ghats, made all sanitary and medical ts, and treated with the ; 

as to the contributions and the assistance to be given by them. ie sit 
5. I enclose copies of the reports of the Sub-dividonal Officer and the Chairman of the 


‘ 















ot a oerai es tee laa ma 





Tose : 

- Tuave the hononr to subm't my report'on the Langalband fair, held in Apri 
‘Tuave the honour to subm' : April last. 
The fair isan annual one, and is really only a bathing éstival. Piss keeper sae base 


* vendors visit it just for a few da: 


» 








ys. 
gin, eee of the festival are as follows:—(1) Parasuram Khettri, a celebrated 
B ahman, was ughing at the place when he was called away to the wars. The place 
he stopped has ever since gone by the namo of inngal (plough) bund 
page). (2) ‘The five Pandavas were ordered by the Kamravas to remain in unknown 
exile (nitjanbas) for 12 years. They remained concealed in different parts of India, and 
during the last few days of their exile they visited Langalband, with their co-wife Draupadi. 
Before starting for home, they all bathed on the banks of the Brahmaputra at the five 
different places now known as the Pancham® ghits. The beauty of the five brothers and 
their fair wife Draupadi so enchanted the peasants that one and all stopped ploughing to 
see them. Hence the name Langalband. One of the brothers crossed over to the opposite 
bank, and abused the others because they would not follow him. So that bank is not held 
sacred, and pilgrims do not bathe on that side, and it goes by the name of “ Pandava-barjita.”’ 


2. The origi 
rahman. 











In fact, I have always found that that bank is now used as a big latrine for female pilgrims 


and those living in boats. 

8, I visited Langalhand to superintend the preliminary arrangements, twice by myself, 
and once with the C lector, and carried out his suggestions and changes. The District 
Superintendent of Police was present on two days. I kept a 30-feet wide road right through 
the mela grounds for passage of pilgrims and sight-seers. 

4. Upwards of three lakhs and fiffy thousand pilgrims attended the mela this year 
on account of Budhastami Snan, which occurs once in 17 or 18 years and is held to be very 
auspicious. I was present on the two bathing days, and the orowd and rush was very 
great. The ground all over the mela was as slippery as po ssible, and one or two old women 
got some masty falls. They were immediately attended to. 

5. Notices had been Sxierey issued on the landlords and ijaradars to have the ghits 
repaired, as they were in 9 very bad state, and to clear tho mela grounds of jungle. This 
was generally done. One ghat had not been ired for want of sufficient material, and so 
I was qhiiges to close it during the two bathi eye: 

6. The sanitary arrangements were on a larger scale this year, but still they were quite 
inadequate for the immense gathering of pilgrims. Tt was not easy to arrange for the wants 
of over three and-a-half lakhs of people, two-thirds of whom were females, and who could not 
be compelled to visit the latrine provided for. Tt was a difficult task ‘to keep the mela 
‘grounds clear. 

7. Temporary sheds were erected by the Jandlords for housing patients and medical 
officer. . These were sufficient. ‘There were 16 indoor and 32 cases of outdoor cholera patients, 


12 of choleraic diarrhea, 118 of simple diarrhwa, and 6 cases of fever. The cases of cholera 


Veet as 


in most instances fatal. ‘This does not give any idea of the cholera cases that really 
ocourred, for many left for their homes in boats or by land immediately they felt they were 


8, After the festival, a large number of pilgrims came to Narayanganj to catch the 
steamers. They were compelled to remain in the town, as there was not sufficient steamer 
tion} and from 3rd to 13th April there were 62 cases of cholera, There were 

only three or four isolated cases of small-pox. 

9. Upwards of 1,50) resident pilgrims came to attend the méla about a month 
previously. They had good rest and the mortality amongst them was almost nil. 

10. On account of the very large gathering, crime could not altogether be suppressed, 
though 4 Inspectors, 8 Sub-Inspectors, 6 head-constables, and 85 constables were stationed at 
the I gathered as many chaukidars as possible from the surrounding villages, and they 
and the police did good service. Besides one pick-pocketing and two other petty theft cases, 
there was a case in which a man was found in dishonest possession of false and quicksilvered 
pice, and a case in which a namasudra kidnapped a dumb x girl, the wife of a landholder 
in the Rajshahi district, who had accompani husband to the bathing festival. All these 
cases ended in conviction, and the chaukidar who arrested the acoused in the kidnapping case, 
as he was about to escape to Keraniganj, was duly rewarded, 

11. None of the European residents of Narayanganj visited the fair, but a large number 


of the native both of Dacca and Narayanganj, attended the festival. 
ev 18. Enclosed | 


is the report of the Chair the Local Board. 


No. 14, dated Narayanganj, the 2nd May 1895. 
From—Banv Sarat Osanpra Gurra, Chairman of the Local Board, Narayanganj, 
To—The Sub-divisional Officer of Narayanganj. 
~ Tw obedience to the order of the Chairman of the District Board, Dacea, by his letter 
amid dated the 26th sobeuaty Ses T have the honour to submit through you the 


win, on the late Nangalband fair to the District Magistrate of Dacca. 
1. ame ye Nangalband fair commenced from W y, the 8rd April 1895, 


; : . the . . . . 
and lasted for sbout four days. Buton account of Budhastami Snan, which is considered to 


ke very auspicious, according to the Hindu Sastras, there was an unusually large gathering of 
pe he : 












ef ut of the sweepers and the native dootor earlier than, Be SSN 
. . During this r don numerous opera Fe place a different 

















quarters to vend their articles of various description. Things that were brought 
estimated to be of some Rs. 75,000, and those that were purchased were ap 
estimated to be of some Rs. 40,000. ‘The total number of people was about 40, 


ide th jlgrims for.a month. 
1,757 who came to reside there as p Jay Baba dra N 
st 





8. Myself and the Vice-Chair 1 fag, both undertook the 
ipieisintandones and the conservaucy arrangement of the fair, and I stayed there for five, and — 
the Vice-Chairman ne four days. Besides, we also went to Nangalband to make the orl pain | 
arrangement of the fair. : : “ : ig, 
: The shops and stalls were all aligned, and built a Sa width apart on two sides of 
the street. The zamindars erected six huts—one for the native doctor, one for the vaccinator, 
one for contagious cases, one for ordinary patients, and two for the sweepers at a suitable 
lace on the spot. . 
: 5. All the land-owners contributed Rs. 80 for expenditure on sanitary and other oontin- - 
ent charges of the fair; each proprietor had to pay in proportion to his otive share of 
the mela ground. But the expenditure Snpaieed in connection with the exceeded the 
amount of contribution. Tho excess amount ought to be realized from the proprietors of the 
mela ground. “ 
& This year 26 mehters were engaged at a cost of Rs. 70-10-9, and a sum of Rs. 20 
was paid to the Civil Surgeon for lending the services of the native doctor, and for the cost 
of medicine; and a sum of Rs. 25 was eeu for publishing notice boards, and for purchasing 
bamboos, mats, strings, &c., for the use of the latrines that were made for the mela. 
This year 32 latriues were made for the use of the pilgrims, some of which were apart 


. for the females. ? 







_ -Inpoor Parients. 

7. There were 16 cases of cholera, of which 9.died, and 5 were cured, and 2 were sent 
back to their houses. ‘T'wo of choleraic diarrhoga and 1 of simple diarrhea, and 13 of fever, 
all of whom were oured, except 6 cases of fever that were sent back to their houses. There 
was a case of contused wound by adall, which was removed tothe Narayanganj hospital. 

Ovurpoor Patients. 

There were 158 cases altogether, of which 82 were of cholera, 10 of choleraic diarrhoa, - 
and 116 of simple diarrhoea that came under treatment. 

8. There were 3 Inspectors of Police, 3 Sub-In of Police, and 6 head-constables, 
with a number of police force Fi at the méla. of them worked satisfactorily. — 

9. The Sub-divisional Officer, Narayanganj, and the District Superintendent of Police, 
went to the méla. 

Much inconvenience was felt by the pilgrims in going down to bathe in the river on 
account of several cracks and breaks in some steps of the pucea ghit there, which was fenced 
by bamboos. The District Magistrate will be kind enough to pass orders on the proprietors 
for the peeyeny repairs of the ghit, viz., Tazpur Ghat, before the commencement of the 
next mela. 

Contributions realized from the zamindars were as follows :— 


Ye 
4 Babu Brajendra Kumar Rai Chaudh i 
» Kisori Lal Rai Chaudhury ... = 2012 9 
» dJasada Lal Rai Chaudhury ... aa 
VUlfatannessa Bibi tna ate aie 22 6 6 
Baba Jaggannath Bysak ... mi TNA 
» Hari Das B: cae aM | 2012 9 
e are Nath mts ope ‘ 
sy» Kali Narain Sen Choudhury ... are 800 
» Protap Ohandra Rai aaa as 8 00 
* Total iA 80 0 0 





‘WEATHER AND OROP REPORT. 5 
_ For the week ending the 12th August, 1895. ot 
Burdwan,—Rainfall at Sadar 1:35. ‘Weather clondy ahd hot. State of aus and 
sugarcane fair. Rain is wanted for aus crop and for i aman rice. Condition 
of cattle good, Fodder and water sufficient, Common sells at an average price of 17 
seers a rupee. ‘ 


Ae Koes inlall at Bader 243 Walbro ot Saat 
peots of crops fair, but rain wanted especially in the north of the Geta. Teaneplantation 


ute ae 

















: ~ Srs. cc. 
5. ITto1s 0 


ahs ee 16 0 f 
ee eat is 18 13 { Per rupee. 
Be hy a 15 0 


\ —Rainfall 1:00. Transplantation of aman retarded owing to 
vain. Harvesting of bhadoi still_continues. ne sr and mulberry doi : wal Sete 
very good. Rain much wanted. Fodder sufficient for cattle. Oommon rico sells at 15 seers 
Siva Bhuina, Rainfall at Khulna 1:09, Bagerbat 2°35, Satkhira 2:87. Weather hot. 
‘Transplantation of or going on. More rain wanted, Price of common rice 16 to 22,seers 
x Dinajpnr. Aeocigs slice 12. Wester 
: jpur.—Ayerage rai +2. eather hot and cloudy, More rain wanted fi 
transplantation of /aimanti rice. Price of rice 14 seers a rains No outbreak of eattle- 
disease, nor any a for com a Seeking one : 
Ran Cs verage rainfall 1:18. eather seasonable and warm. Outting of jute 
and transplantation of aman paddy in progress. Prospects fair. Fodder available. Price 
of rice 10 to 14 seers per rupee. 

Pabna.—Rainfall 0:74. Weather cloudy and rainy. dus paddy and jute being reaped. 
Rivers higher than before this year. Low lands submerged. Common rico selling at Pabna 
17 seers per rupee and at Sirajganj 14 seers. Juto selling at Rs. 4-15 to Rs, 5-10 per 
maund at Sirajganj. Fodder sufficient. 

Dacca.—Kainfall 1:11. Weather hot with rain at intervals. Harvesting of jute and 
aus rice continues. Sudden rise of water has partly damaged aus and aman in some placés 
Price of common rice 12 to 19 seers per rupee. No cattle-disease. Fodder available. 

Chi .—Rainfall 0°24. eather hot. Agricultural operations in progress. 
Prospects of crops generally fair, but more rain needed. Water and fodder sufficient. No 
cattlo-disease. Rice sells from 14 to 17 seers a rupee. 

Patna.—Rainfall 2:99. Bhadoi crops doing well. Paddy being transplanted. More 
rain ywanted for transplantation on high lands. Condition of cattle good. Fodder and 
water sufficient. Common rice selling from 16} to 18 seers per rupee. 

Gaya.—Rainfall at Sadar 1°30. Bhadoi crops doing well. Transplantation of paddy 
progressing. Price of rice 15 seers a rupee, which is cheaper than average. 

Champaran.—Rainfall at Motihari 1:71, Transplantation of aghani rice going on. 


Bhadoi cro but partly damaged by flood in some places. 
Darb! .—Rainfall at Sadar 2:27, Madhubani 4°78, Samastipur 2:98. _P. of 
bhadot continue favourable. More rain wanted for transplanting paddy. Fodder for 


cattle sufficient. Prices stationary. 

pur.— Rainfall at Sadar 8:24, Banka only 0:96, Weather hot.and rainy. Pros- 
pects of crops continue to be good. Common rice sells at head-quarters 17 seers 10 
chitaks per rupee. Fodder and water sufficient. 

Puinea.-Rainfall at Sadar 1:77. Transplantation of aghani paddy nearly finished. 
Bhadoi paddy and jute are being cut. Prospects good. Fodder and water sufficient. Cattle- 
disease rorilaat in the Sadar subdivision. Common rice selling from 15 to 21 seers a rupee. 

Cu’ —Rainfall 5-95. Weather seasonable. Weeding and transplanting of rice 
crops continue. Bratt rice in ear in places. Oondition of cattle good. Fodder sufficient. 


Common rice sells at— Sirs. c. 
Sadar oes ri ~ 
Jajpur sos Sn age 2 
_ Ken is is} Fe Si (a tea ta 
h.— Rainfall at Sadar 3-86, Giridi 1°44. More rain required in the Giridi 
subdivision. planting of paddy about three-fourths completed. All crops promise well. 


Fodder ample. Common rice selling at Sadar 13 to 16 seers per rupee and at Giridi 10 to 
14 seers per rupee. 

General § .—General rain fell during the week, but, except in Orissa, it was 

light and eee the av of the season in most of the districts. The trans- 

tation of winter rice is still for want of sufficient rain over a considerable part 

of the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions. More rain would be beneficial for transplanting 

purposes in some other districts. The aus rice and jute crops are =, bay anno ne 

outturn is ugh sre di Prospects of the bhadoi crops in ~ ar are generally 


bei 
pats . Tn Oh some damage to these crops has been caused by flood. Dama; 
- to erops from flood is reported from Pabna and . Oattle-disease is prevalent in 
the Sear ‘subdivision of Purnea, and is also reported from the Basirhat subdivision of the 
Pa fonda aed _ The price of common rice continues generally steady, 
By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, s 


_ > Revenve DepartMent, C. E, BUCKLAND, 
The 18th August, 1895. ‘Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal, 
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SSE ww. | 188 0-97 | Cloudy, 0, d, p. 
S8E and SSW... | 104] 097-| Chietty cloudy, o, 
2 > i» Ps 
Sew, NB mnd| 09) 027 Cuety A si 
| aa 
bed mean pressure of Ree days a me ads 29°548 
average pressure of the ree “s or 24 years, Surveyor- i 
-  General’s Office _ oe iM ws ose . see £0,688 
The total number of hours of bright ae oR ei ca 89:1 
The maximum possible number of hours of sunshine oe ats 911 
‘The mean temperature of the seven days 82:7 
‘The average temperature of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor- 
in Generai’s Office wae ae on - 83:2 © 
‘The extreme variation of temperature... oa tee sr 147 
. The maximum temperature ... ios wee ica gee ped 
"Phe highest velocity of the dg in one hour aes on Kos sa ? 
The mean relative bumidity as 8? 
The prenset relative humidity of ‘the "corresponding oe for 24 years, 
Surveyor-General’s Office ace eq eee ; e... 
‘The total fall of sili from 4th to 10th August 1895 se 218 
% The ee of mee cereeatonsing pornos for 24 years, Surveyor-General’s PPS: 
“Whe total fall from Ast January to 10th August 1895 & "98-61 : 
&: ‘The Reraverags Oo of ne, ae ‘periou for 24 years, Surveyor-General’s ae "9 


., are deduced from the traces of the Barograph and ‘Thermograph, 


“mean pressure, tem 
aration it Gh., 1 si and 22h. 
and fo 9 vl pedry trata ‘are ‘obtained from self-registering thermometers. All the 


' ow ers ar ed have corrected to a standard constructed and verified at th 
Raabe ee are ea a ee shed open at the sides and are suspended four-fegt ; 


a approximately. to those of the standard Newman’s No. 86, 
2 obtained from Tables III, IV, and V of the official tables computed in 
“Regnault’s modifications of August’s formula. 
nea ae ee ee of a Beckley’s anemograph. 
is one foot above the ground. 
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SUMMARY OF THE METEOROLOGIOALAND RAINFALL OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN IN BENGAL, AND OF THE METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN IN ASSAM, FOR THE MONTH OF JULY 1895. 


Tux main features of the weather during July have been— 

(1) The settled weather which has prevailed over the Bay owing to the absence of cyclonic 
storms, ‘Two shallow depressions formed in the north-west angle of the Bay and moved in 

. the usual north-westerly direction aoross Orissa and the western districts of Chota Nagpur 
and Bihar, but they filled up very quickly after crossing the coast, and caused neither stormy 
weather nor very heavy rain during their passage across the country. The first formed 
about the middle of the month, the second at the end, 

(2) The heavy rainfall in North Bengal and the adjacent part of Assam, as compared 
with the light and scattered showers which fell in the south and west of the province, 
especially during the first half of the month, 

During the latter half of Jane, and also for a few days at the beginning of 
July, the monsoon current was diverted to the west across the north of the Bay 
towards the Orissa coast, with the result that much heavier rain than usual fell in these 
parts, while in East and North Bengal there was a marked absence of rainfall, During 
that time pressure differences from the normal were greater in the north of the province 
than in the north-west angle of the Bay, there being excess everywhere and the 
westerly tendency of the monsoon current, may be accounted for by that arrangement. 
This assumption is strongly supported by the changes which occurred during the second 
week of July, Instead of pressure being relatively low in the north-west angle of the 
Bay and the neighbouring districts, a ridge of high pressure formed over that area, while in 
North Bengal and Assam a shallow depression appeared. At the same time the monsoon 
current began to flow in ite customary channel across the eastern districts into North 
Bengal and Bihar. Rainfall was at first heavier in East Bengal, with a small increase in 
North Bengal, but within a few days very heavy rain became general in Assam and North 
Bengal, and heavy showers fell in Bihar. When the monsoon current flows freely across 
North Bengal and Bihar heavy rain, such as fell at times during July, does not ocour. A 
depression, shallow or otherwise, over the north of the province causes westerly winds in the 
west of Bihar, and these show that the moist current from the south-east must deposit a 
larger proportion of its moisture over the country where pressure is low. A low pressure 
area over the northern districts was a marked feature duriog many days in July, especially 
at the time when there was the reverse arrangement in the south-western districts and the 
north-west of the Bay. 

On the Ist of the month the recovery from the effeots of a disturbance at the end of 
June was almost complete. The pressure distribution was very nearly normal, The skies 
were clearing and temperature was rising everywhere, After the recovery of pressure and 
the return of comparatively settled weather, pressure changes wero small for some days, but 
uniformity was a more distinct feature than usual, and a very shallow depression appeared 
over the central districts of Bengal. Round this depression winds took cyclonic directions, 
and the prevailing direction in Bihar was west instead of the easterly one usual at that time 
the year. In Lower Bengal conditions became more normal after the changes referred to 
above. Instead of being easterly as had been the case for some time, winds blew from the 
south, and the south or south-easterly directions in East Bengal indicated that the monsoon 

“was beginning to follow its usnal course. The effect on the rainfall was soon apparent, as 
during the first week the rainfall in East Bengal was normal and the defect in North 
Bengal was smaller than had been the case for some time. 

The low pressure area, which was fairly well marked on the 2nd, was more distinct on 
the 3rd, and the centre of the wind circulation was in the east of Bihar. The distribution of 
pressure, however, was so uniform that the somewhat irregular changes that followed gave 
rise to local depressions and thunderstorms which were attended by irregular and in places 
heavy rainfall. This shallow depression continued to have an important influence on the 
weather in the north of the province for some days, It was slowly forced up againt the hills, 
and the changes at Darjeeling and Gnatong were similar to those which attend the passage 
of a depression over stations in the plains, 

The interaction between the easterly winds down the Assam Valley and the westerly 
winds from Bihar, continuing as it did for about a week, caused the very heavy rain of those 
days, and the thunderstorms which always follow the breaking up of even a shallow depres- 
sion in mountainous regions, maintained the excessive precipitation for a day or two after 
the rise of pressure caused the depression to disappear, 

During these days, that is up to tho 10th, comparatively fine weather prevailed in 
Lower Bengal and Orissa. Showers wero fairly general except in the 24-Parganas, Howrah, 
and Hooghly districts, whore very little rain fell. The absence of rain in the south-western 
districts appears to have been due to the ridge of high pressure mentioned above, which 
qoalnteined its position over Orissa and part of South-West Bengal from day to day, Tho 
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excess which appears to have been sufficient to stop rainfall to a large extent in 
west was about 05 inch, and the heavy rainfall in the Keath bon ceased ily pr 
shallow depréssion filled up in consequence of a rise of about ‘07 inch, 

The engi low pressure srea over the northern districts soon re-appeared with 
westerly winds in Bihar and heavy rain at the northern stations. There was generally 
considerable excess in all districts, but especially in Orissa and Bengal, and this began to 
give way steadily from tho 15th, and culminated in the first disturbance of the month in 
the north-west angle of the Bay. 

There was no sign of its existence on the 16th, but on the 17th winds became cyclonic 
on the Orissa coast. Gradients had become steeper in the south of the Bay and squally 
weather developed in the Qircars and probably over the Bay between that part of tho coast 
and the Burma coast opposite, while in North Bengal and Bihar the heavy rainfall had 
ceased. On the 18th the depression was more distinct near the South Orissa and Ganjam 
coasts, abd the cyclonic circulation of winds extended over the whole province and the 
Bay. The fall of pressure was confined to Orissa, Lower Bengal and the north of the 
Bay, and changes were more than -05 inch at the Orissa stations only. The centre of 
the depression crossed the coast south of False Point on the night of the 18th, moving 
in an almost northerly direction, and at 8 A m. on the 19th it was not far from Balasore. 

Pressure had fallen moderately at Balasore aud at Midnapore, and slowly at the other 
south-western stations, while elsewhere the slow rise prevailed. The cyclonic winds 
continued, and gradients were moderately steep, both over the province aid the Bay, but 
so far only light rain had fallen, and temperature remained above the normal over a great 
ine of the province. On the 20th the low pressure area was more sballow and was over 

hota Nagpur ; on the 21st it was shown faintly over the west of Bihar, where pressure 
was lower than in the surrovnding districts and the winds had cyclonic directions. 

Instead of completely filling up, the depression continued to exist for several da: 
moving in au irregular way along a trough of low pressure lying near and parallel to the hills, 
On the 23rd the centre of the pressure distribution and of the wind circulation was near 
Bhagalpur, having moved during the previous twenty-four hours eastwards from the west 
of Bihar; on the 23rd it was over North Bengal. Its eastward movement then ceased, and 
again going westward it was over Bihar on tbe 24th, after which a brisk recovery of pressure 
led to more normal conditions. During the thtee days when the depression was over the 
northern districts, the strongish monsoon current which had been flowing northwards over 
the extreme east of the province was temporarily retarded by the depression, and the result 
was heavy rain in the northern districts, especially on the 22nd and 23rd. Pressure had 
been steadily falling over the whole province, and as gradients had become steeper over 
the Bay than had been the case for some time, rainy weather was general on the 23rd and 


About the 25th a change set in; pressure rose briskly in the north of the province, and 
slowly in Lower Bengal, Orissa and the north of the Bay, while in the south-east of the Bay, 
there was a slow fall. The pressure distribution steadily became more uniform, and by the 
27th there were signs of the formati on of a depression over the north of the Bay. 

On the 28th there was deficient pressure everywhere, but defect was more marked in the 
north of the Bay than over Bengal and in the south. While fine weather continued at the 

northern stations, strong south-westerly winds developed in the south of the Bay, and indica- 
tions of a disturbance were more decided at Diamond Island, where the wind steadily 
strengthened and the sea became rough. ‘The depression was so shallow that the irregular 
ressure change on the 29th caused a co pane of the central area towards East Bengal, 
ut on the 30th larger changes followed, and a well-defined depression was shown over the 
north-west angle. Squally weather became general over the north of the Bay to within a 
short distance of the Sandheads, and as the depression moved into Chota Nagpur between 
the 80th and 31st, the strong winds and rough sea were soon felt at Saugor Island aud along 
the Orissa coast. Like all the provious depressions of the present monsoon season, the one 
at the end of July was feeble and soon filled up after passing the coast. It caused rainy 
weather over the whole province, but the falls were generally light. 

Pressure.—-At the beginning of the month pressure was very nearly normal, but the higher 

ings soon developed and had an important influence on the rainfall distribution over the 
province. The ridge of high pressure ‘ormed over the south-western districts and the north- 
west angle of the Bay, while in the eastern and northern districts there was only a small 
excess. The low pressure area which formed after the middle of the month led to only a 
temporary reduction of pressure, but the steady fall which set in soon afterwards was followed 
by a considerable defect. There was, therefore, high pressure during the early part of the 
month, and low pressure in the latter half. Means for the month are in consequence very 
nearly normal over the whole province. 

Tears has been above the normal almost throughout the month in the south-west 
of the province, and generally below in North Bengal and Assam. The difference has been 
more marked in day temperatures than in those for the night. Mean maximum excess is 

‘about 1° ia Lower Bengal, and more than half a degree in Orissa, Chota Nagpur, and Bihar, 
while mean dofect is nearly 2° in North Bengal and nearly 8° in Assam. ‘Tho difference in 
mean minimum temperature is rarely more than half a degree except in Assam, where it is 

_ just over 1°. Mean excess for the larger subdivisions is 0”:7 in Lower Bengal, Orissa, and 
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Chota Nagpur. Mean temperature is almost normal in Bihar, about half a degree below in. 
North Bengal, and 1°-6 below in Assam. ae 2 

Rainfail.—The area over which rainfall has been deficient includes the whole of Lower 
Bengal, small parts of Chota Nagpur and Bihar, and the greater part of Orissa, In North 
Bengal, North Bihar and the west of Chota Nagpur there has been excess, the greatest 
differences ocourring near the hills. On the eastern side of the province the difference 
‘from the normal steadily changes from the south towards the north. Over the Sunderbuns 
there is defect of nearly 10 inches; in the part of East Bengal to the north of that tract there 
is defect of less than 5 inches. In North Bengal excess increases very quickly towards the 
north, the maximum excess being arrived at in Kuch Bihar, where it is over 30 inches. The 
rainfall over the hill parts of North Bengal was not so heavy, comparatively, as in the plains, 
there being a small defect at Darjeeling, and defect of 11 inches at Kalimpong. On the 
western side of the province there are greater irregularities owing to the influence of the two 
small storms which passed from the ig across Orissa into Chota Nagpur. Generally the 
difference from the normal is less than 5 inches, except in the extreme north of Bihar, where 
excess varies between 5 and 15 inches. 

Buxar received more than 70 iaches; Fulbari, Dinhatta, Kuch Bihar nearly 60 inches; 
Alipur Duar and Dhubri more than 50 inches, and several other stations more than 40 
inches, Looal falls of more than 20 inches occurred in parts of the following districts of 
Bihar :—Shahabad, Champaran, Muzaffarpur, and Bhagalpur, but the usual amount was 
between 12 and 15 inches. 

In parts of South-West Bengal, on the other hand, falls of less than 5 inches are 
recorded. There are chiefly in Hooghly, Howrah, and the 24-Parganas. In Burdwan, 
Birbhum, and Bankura the nvenge tall is about 10 inches, and in the other districts of 
South-West Bengal between 5 and 10 inches. In Hast Bengal the falls are more irregular, 
varying from 5 inches in part of the Dacca district to ovor 20 inches in Chittagong. 

The average fall in North Bengal is 23:21 inches, nearly 10 inches above the normal ; in 
Bihar 14°65 inches with excess of 2°45 inches ; in Hast Bengal and Chota Nagpar it is nearly 
13 inches with defect of more than 8 inches in the former and enly a quarter of an inch in 
the latter; in Orissa it is 9°86 inches, and in South-West Bengal 8:06 inches excess in the 
last being 8°94 inches, 

The following table gives a comparison of the falls in the various divisions during the 
month of July with the normal fall, the actual being given as a percentage of the normal fall, 
The table also shows the actual falls for each of the previous months of the year expressed in 
the same way, and the last column of the table shows the total of the falls ‘of the past seven 
months of the year in each division expressed as a percentage of the normal fall :— 






Actual rainfall of 
first seven months of 








Merxonoxoaroat " = 1895 expre: 
Divisions. FI : a z 3 percentage 5 ‘the 
5 & § 2 | normal fall for the 
5 fa % | 4 | period. 
South-West Bengal .., 44 9 29 111 86 82 67 74 * 
Bengal seo 27 6 49 129 91 43 165 OL 
East Beng 11 1 38 140 1338 81 17 
Bihar of 7 | 98) | ge | agp | go 72 | 120 96 
Orissa os 49 101 29 194 46 212 79 118 
Chota Nagpur dbs 66 62 71 418 70 109 98 101 


The following table gives full data for the comparison of the actual and normal rainfall 
of the month of July in all districts of the province. The figures are derived from the ay 
and actual rainfall of the rain-recording stations in each district, due allowance being made 
for the area which each station represents, This gives amore accurate average than the 
arithmetical means given in the weekly and monthly meteorological tables. ‘The first column 
gives the normal or average district rainfall as determined from the raiufall observations of the 
past send gue The second column gives the actual district rainfall as determined from 
the weighted actual rainfalls of the month at the reporting stations in each district, The 
third coluinn expresses the ratio of the actual district rainfall of the past month to the normal 
. Tainfall as @ percentage ; and the fourth column gives the same information in a slightly 

different form, expressing as a percentage how much the district rainfall varied in excess or 

in defect from the normal rainfall ;— , : : 
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The following tabie gives the summary of the temperature and rainfall data of each of 
the six meteorological ghtaime of the atl bi. for the month of July 1895:— 
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P YROLOGICA D RAINFALL OBSERVATIONS 
-AKEN IN BENGAL, AND OF THE METEOROLOGIOAL OBSERVA- 
TIONS TAKEN IN ASSAM, FOR THE WERK ENDING 8 a.m, SATURDAY 
THE l0ra OF AUGUST 1895. 


Dunno the early part of the south-west monsoon season there was an important deflec. 
__ tion of the monsoon current westwards across the north of the Bay towards the O:issa Coast, 
Karly in July a change occurred, and from being scanty in the north of the province, rainfall 
became very heavy there. The pressure conditions which maintained the rainfall in the 
+ northern districts continued throughout July, but in the week under review there has been a 
return to those of the latter half of June, that is, to low pressure and more heavy rainfall in 
the south-west. 

At the beginning of the week, pressure changes were small and barometric readings were 

' high everywhere, excess varying from ‘02 inch in Orissa to nearly *1 inch in the north-east of 
'. Bengal and the south of Assam, Very little rain was falling in Orissa and South-West 
Bengal, though elsewhere it was fairly general, and in parts of North Bengal heavy. 
_ A-rapid fall of pressure began on the 5th, proceeding from the north-east aud mo 

slowly across the province to the south-west, Ou the Sth the greatest change was in North 
and Hast Bengal, on the 6th it was in Orissa, the Circars, and the adjacent part of the Bay, 
over which area a shallow depression appeared, This depression was fairly well marked on 
the 6th, and was causing a regular cyclonic circulation of light winds over the Bay and the 
province, The greatest defect was only ‘15 inch at Cuttack, but gradients were moderately 
steep over the Bay, and there was a slow increase of wiud velocity at Diamoud Island. On 
tie 7th the centre of the depression was near Balasore, after which it moved to the westward, 

and by 8 a.m. on the following day it had passed out of the province. 

Up till the 6th very little rain fell in tae south-western districts, and there was still 

eneral rain in tie north, especially on the 6th in North Bengal. The effect of the 
Eocene now became apparent. Heavy rain began in Orissa, and the falls in North Beagal 
were light on the 7th aud scattered on the 8ti. Inthe central parts of the province there 
was very little change, as the rainfall continued light almost throughout the week. 

The westerly movement of the depression was followed on the Sth by a rapid rise of 
pressure in the north-west angle of the Bay, and by a moderately large increase over the 
whole province, except in the west of Bihar. Gradients were still steeper than usual over the 
land, because of a defect of *08 inch in Chota asoarer and excess of ‘07 inch in North 
Bengal and Assam. The general motion of the air was therefore from the east, and heavy 
rain continued in Orissa. It was also more general in Lower Bovgal and Chota Nagpur, but 
this monsoon weather which followed the depression was of very short duration. Prossure 
continued to rise rapidly in the west on the 9:h, and by this time there was excess of 05 
inch in Orissa and Bihar, At the same time a fall had begun over the south of Burmab, 
and readiags there were slightly in defect. The distribution that resulted was uniform, and 
the strong winds which blew on the Orissa Coaston the 8th and 9th moderated quickly, 
Rainfall became light and scattered over a great part of the province, and temperature, 
which was about 2° below the normal on the 9th, was between 1° and 2° above on the 
10th, The felling pressure over the south of Burmah continued on the 10th and caused a 
shallow depression there, while over Bengal and the north of the Bay the distribution 
was again more uniform, and light variable winds with scattered rainfall prevailed. 

Pressure was above the normal at the beginning of the week, but the fall which prevailed 
for the first few days soon led to considerable defeot, the greatest being in Orissa, near which 
the shallow depression formed. he rapid rise which followed on the Sth and continued on 
the 9th restored the distribution to what it was at the begianing of the week. Ou the 10th, 
the last day of the week, it was again falling, and readings were very nearly normal, the 

eatest excess being *05 inch in Chota Nagpur. Means for the week are very nearly normal 
in all districts except in Orissa, Chota Nagpur and South-West Bengal, where there is defect 
of about ‘04 inch. ion 

Temperature was almost normal at the beginning of the week, with a small excess at 
most places, except in North Bengal and Assam, where there was a small defect. There 
was little change till the showery weather due to the depression became prevalent, and then 
temperature fell slowly over the whole province, the greatest defect being 2° on the 9th, 
The sky cleared quickly before the end of the week, and there was again excess on the 10th. 
Means are very nearly normal, the greatest differences for the larger divisions being excess of 
a third of a degree in North Bengal and defoct of tho same amount in Bihar. Bi 

Rainfatl,—Heavy rain fell in Orissa on the 7th and 8th, aud passing showers were fairly 

general throughout the week, except in the south-western districts at the beginning and in 
the north of abe province towards the end. Orissa received 6°28 inches, more than double 

the normal, but all the other districts are much below the usual amount, exoept Bihar, 
where defect is only a quarter of an inch. In Ohota Nagpur defect is 1 iuch, in South-West 
~~ Bengal 1:38, North Bengal 1°65, and Hast Bengal 2°11 inches. 
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Mereonorogicst, Orrick, Bana, 0. Lirrrz, 
The 13th August, 1896. - Off9. Meteorological, Reporter to, the Govt. of Bengal. 





Results of the Barometrical and Thermometrical Observations taken.at, the Meteoro 
logical, Office, Chowringhee, from 4th to 10th August, 1895. 
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The mean 10 a.m. pressure of the seven days 


The mean temperature of the seven days vee 

The. extreme variation of temperature see 

The maximum temperature vee 4 

The mean 10... relative humidity: of the seven days... we B. 

The total fall of rain from 4th to 10th August 1895. ee vee 2°56 
_  Dhe.dgily. mean temperatures are the crude means of maximum and minimum temperatures, 
Merroru.ogieat Orrice, Invi, J. H. Garrmanp,, 


The 12th August 2895. For Metsorological: Reporter to. the Govt, of India, 
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; “oe Ga aan gti EAST INDIAN ps ; 
Statement of Goods Traffic in Staples carried during the five weeksand Gus lhag. 
' with the same poriod of 1894. Bi 


















Goal & Coke carried for the public and foreign 


rail 


Potton, manufactured— 
1,.—Twist & Yarn, European ... 
2 a Ditto indian at 
juropean... ~ 
4— Ditto —Indian eee, 

and chemicale— 
.—Intoxicating other than opiura ... 
%.—Non-intoxicating 4.0. ws 
Dyes and tans— 

3—Outoh ca 


4.—Turmerio .. 
5.—Aniline dyes .. 
6.—Others ... 





rane Pale 


Wheat ... 0 oe ows 
2,—Rice in the husk a. ae 
3.—Rice not in the husk oo. ame 
4.—Jewar and bajra ws ory os 
Po & pulse oo tea 


eee eta oo oo 


1.—Hides of cattle om tee tee nee 
2,—Skins of sheep, BC. or aee ae 


RE eee 


DeBoer on tee te tee tee 
B—Spirits .., oe we aes ae 
Bi— Wines vee vee outa 


HMetals— 
1,—Copper, un it on oe 
2.—Brass, anwroug ID esa "A een = apa 
yu gd rwrongns ood pa he) eee 
3: pian sel mos Sy 


a a eT) 


6.—Others ... as 
7.—Zinc & spelter sent Aine) + "eas, tent 
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Oils— 
1—Kerosine osteo 
Be Onstor nee treats owe 


O—Others un, ee ae tee 


1 iooa aia 2 pam 3 wendy vpas Ah-ae 
Bis © pe and mustard coe, 900) eee 


or jinjili 


bie GEE 


zt 


_ eed ts ene (4) ce eee. | eam aia 
5.—! Yee wesw tee, | ae 
LS ad ase eek. nese theaw Tee 
TV 98. eee a iene. Seek, | Ste)” nen 


oe a er) we 


Paper and pasteboard a at ee 
Provisions~ 
Lm Gheo os, senses aes oo 
2.—Dried fruitsand nuts wae 
—Others 


3. we . 3 
4.— Potatoes ee ee ed 


Raliwey lent @ eine stock carried for the 

&. railway: 

Pa caer caine & balacs eects 
a =» treks i partethermae*” 
yar a pa bly ee pa ae scatitond 
cee & keya of steel & castiron ,,, 

DN Es creiss 3 sibel oes Gato Facet 





©. W. Otarxe, Assistant Auditor, 
Trarric Auptr Orricr, Goops Divison, Jamaurur, the 7th August 1895. 


























EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 
* Approximate Return of Traffic for the week ended 8rd August 1895, on 1,686'39 miles open. 









COACHING TRAFFIC, 





Number of 
passengers, Reovipts. 


Re, A. 2. Mops, 8. 


1,189,886 | 11,03,748 © 0 1,09,76,802 20 


1,476,603 | 14,094,304 0 0 | 1,36,58,140 30 





270,220) | 277,283 33 11 24,04,265 20 
ween 166 10 4 seen 
1,490,787 | 14,82,701 010] 1,27,77,490 30 





* The increase is chiefly in outward traffic, » 


* 
t - 


TARKESSUR BRANCH RAILWAY. 


Approximate Return of Traffic for the week ended 3rd August 1895, on 22:23 miles open. 























MERCHANDISE AND MINERAL 
TRavPvic. 


Coacnine TRAPvIC. TRAPFIC TRAIN-MILES RUN, 


Otherearnings 
(estimated), 





Number of ; 
ipeanerigers, Receipts, |Weightcarried.| Receipts. 




















> Rs, a. P. Mos. 8. Rs. a. 2. Rs. A. P. Bs, a, P, 

‘Total traMe for the week 18,372 4,590 6 0 2,971 10 1317 0 noe 4,735 13 0 11% 
Or per mile ofrailway ..  ... sskede 26 7 11 a 6098 o7n 23°07 sneer 
For previous 8} weeks of hulf. 

year a mi “ “* 88,586 20,351 12 0 24,530 20 1,088 3 0 4300 21,487 15 0 4,440 

se | nf tee eee fcc anne | eens can! 
* Total for 49 weeks... 24,042 2 0 27,501 30 1,172 10 0 sn 0 0 26,173 12 0 6,564 
ComPanrison, 


| for corresponding week 


view ahs net at 
elgg Weak Trevious var 
_ Weeks of previous year on 


3,711 8 7 5,620 10 2366 0 460 896115 7 1,140 
10615 2 anseee 1010 1 010 4 178 87 anne 
23,380 0 2 36,425 0 1,576 14 0 613 0 25,005 11 2 5,770 
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DELHI-UMBALLA-KALKA RAILWAY. 







I Coacnrxe Trayric, MEROHAND ICR AND MINERAL 


Number of Weight 
lnc Bi Baka Receipts, 















con 


* 87,275 
106,691 














52 pare ne 


Cxowwpixe N.B,, Disks, KD, oe Assast-Brmas Sxcrions.) 
Sancee’ of Trafic and Mileage Sor the week énded 3rd August 1895, on 818 miles open. 


Ooacmine Travric, Manomaxpiea azn Minunas, 
Number of ponsiiins 


receipes Weightonrried.| Receipts. 




















Ra, AP. Mos. 8, Re. a. P, Re. a. P, Re, a. P, 
T7220 0 0}  7,10/880 0 | 123,390 00 6,450 0 0 | 2,07,000 0 
a 7 Rate a 18.0 vee ag] 25m 2100: | Sa 





wotene 


25,04,700 0 | 8,80,700 0 0 87,540 0 0 | 696,800 0 0 


35,05,100 0 “4,08,120 0 0) 43,000 0 0 | 9,03,890 0 0 


| es ee ——————$—— 








790895 0 | 1,00,102 0 0 13301 0 0| 245,505 0 0| 29,40 | 81490 | on,ou 
007 0 24 0 0 200 21.00) sae i ee 
39,7720 0 | ,00;000 © | 72483 0 0 | 10,14,820 0 0| 146,206 | 190,001 | sng.g07? 

























* Excluding steamercarnings. 
* 
BENGAL CENTRAL RAILWAY, 
Approximate Return of Trafic and Mileage for the week ended 8rd August 1895, on 125 miles open. 
~~ 
CoacnIne TRarric, MARGE ANDER AND MINBRAL TRAVPIO TRAIN-MILES BUR, 
er ten etna [tiprrennntong Weight, | Receipis. con. Merohan- | ova, 

























c Rs, a. P, Mos. 8. Rs, a.P, Rs. a.P. Rs. a.P. 
week “ 210 10,660 0 0 45,480 0 8,700 0 0 wo 0 0 14,700 0 0 8,220 R 
er ile ot rilway ane at % 0 0 864 0 80 0 0 300| “ieoe| 2 Peroracta Ws. 
ef ban ae “A a 123,690 41,880 0 0 1,92,009 0} 13,880 0 0 840 0 0] 86,600 0 0 14,318 7,020 21,988 
Total for 6 weeks =... 154,000 62,540 0 0 2,87,540 0 17,580 0 0 1,40 0 0 71,300 0 0 17,588 10,073 
Comranison, 
ot re ny ei 31,018 8,737 0 0 48,687 0 4,280 0 0 1210 0/ 18,188 0 o 8,472 2,200 5,673 
vig Mea of previous Fan ae 255 7% 0 0 389 0 30 0 100 1050 0} suum eaves nial | 
‘previous yeae 0 or i 154,615 4,46 0 0 2,27,274 0 17,768 0 0 1,627 0 0 06,741 0 0 18,372 9,088 28,360 





DACOA STATE RAILWAY. 


Approwimate Return of Trafic and Mileage for the week ended 8rd August 1895, on 86 miles open. 


f 










TRAPPIO TRAIN-MILKS RUN 









Other earnings 
(estimated). 


Total 
earnings, 









r Mops. 8, Ra.a. P. Rs. 4. P. Rs. a. 


























0 17,520 0 880 0 0 250 0 0| 6,740 0 0 2,487 737 | 3,998 
ry 204 0 0 00 30 0 TBKO- 0) © crew ate a 
0 62,030 0} 4fl0 0 0 sx 0 0| 27,710 0 0 9,045 2607 | 13,08 
TY con ll EEE «i dl el eee 
0 69,550 0] 5,200 0 0 770 0 0} 3ha50 0 0 12,182 3,084 | 15,715 
0 16,600 0] 1,556 0 0 123 0 0] 6,981 0 o 154 1,070 | 3,228 
° 194 0 18 0 0 100 MEE Bin ree bi ele 
o}]  2,91,875 0} 6,088 0 0 784 0 0} 34,081 0 0 10,718 5,418 | 16,186 





” Ooacnixe TRaryio, 


Number of 
Passongers, | Receipts. 


Rs, 
wat | Oa | Me | Ome 
we ” 854,840 1 1,41,170 
Sater ceg | _487,600 | 1,0,980 |” a8,81,620. | a,70a90 
 Companison. bare Fe” 


tor orresponding week 
previous year on 756 miles 


mild’ of corresponding week 
to corresponding date of 
r ~” ” ” 








- 8 ex yng a el 
>, DARJEELING-HIMALAYAN RAILWAY COMPAN Y, LIMITED, ra 
pepe tat 
Approximate for the To 27th July 1895 nt ow. $12,609 0 0 
% Corresponding pei riod of 1894 . ae ' ave . ae ow =12,868 0 0 
™ Increase ws ine ove os 146 0 0° 
hea Receipts per mile for ~ wom ending 27th July 1895... a rat 245 4 6 
¥ Corresponding period of eve one one ove we 202 6 9 
: g Tnerease - ” one - oe one 2 13 8 
Receipts from Ist to 27th July 1896 2 f 3 44,818 0 0 
Corresponding period of 1894 ow ow one wwe gee «646,797 0 0 
—— ee 
Decrease oo oe os oe oo » 1,479 0 0 
* 
*. . 
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Abstract of the Proceedings of the Council of . the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions 
of the Indian Councils Acts, 1861 and 1892. 





The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 3rd August, 
1895. , i 2 
Present: 
Tho Hon’ste Sie Cuartes Atrrep Exuorr, x.c.8.1., Lioutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, presiding. 
The How’ste Sir Grrevira Evans, x.c..8., Offg. Advocate-General. 
The Hon’six H, J. 8. Coron, 0.8.1. 
The How’ste D. R. Lyatt, 6.8.1. 
The Hon’stz J. A. Bourpition. 
The Hon’ste C. E. Buckiann, 6.1.5. 
The How’sie H. H. Ristey, ¢.1.2. 
Tho How’sts R. C. Durr, c.1.2. 
The How’ste Rat Durca Gari Banersea Banavur, ¢.1.5, 
The How’ste Nawas Syup Ameer Hossein, ¢,1.8. 
Tho How’ste SurenpRranatu Banersee. 
‘The How’ste Mauanssa Smr Lucmessur Sivan Banapur, «,c.Le., of 


The Hon’sie Manarasa Jacaprnpra Naru Roy of Nator. 
The How’six Mautvi Munammap Yusur Kuan Banapvr. 
The Hon’stx OC, E, Smyrna. 
_ The Hoy’stx A. M. Bose. 
The Hon’ste Rar Esuan Cuunver Mrrrra Banapur. 
The Hon’siz Guru Prosnap Sen, 
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NEW MEMBERS, = * 


The Hon’ble Nawan Syup Ameer Hossein and the Hon'ble Basu Guru 
Prosnap Sen took their seats in Council. 


THE FORESHORE AT AZIMGANJ. 


* 


The Hon’ble Banu SuRENDRANATH BANERJEE asked— 


‘‘(a).—Is the Government aware that the District Collector of Murshidabad 
has acquired the zamindar’s rights in the-foreshore at Azimganj with the 
object of conferring upon the East Indian Railway exclusive rights in the fore- 
shore and the river bed at Azimganj, to the exclusion of all other persons, 
including the Calcutta Steam Navigation Company, although the foreshore ha 
always been used as a public towing-path and asa public landing place even 
before the construction of the railway, and although the river Bhagirathi is a 
navigable river and its bed is therefore inalienable public property ? 

‘«(5),—As the river Bhagirathi is under the operation of the Canal Act (V of 
1864, B.C.) and is under the charge of the Public Works Department, was the 
transfer of the foreshore and bed of the river at Azimganj to the East Indian 
Railway made with the consent of that department ? 

“‘(¢).—Is it a fact that, in order to enforce the exclusive rights which it was 
attempted to confer on the East Indian Railway and to the prejudice of the 
Calcutta Steam Nayigation Company, the District Magistrate issued the follow- 
ing notice and had it proclaimed by a crier :— 

“* NOTICE. 

“Notice is hereby given to the public that the foreshore land of Azimganj has been 
taken over by the Hast Indian Railway'Company. No wey ond nor any steamer should 
moor alongside that: foreshore land in sucha way as to cause obstruction to the mooring of 
the ferry steamer of the railway company of that place.’ 

“ Does the Government ane of these proceedings ? What action does 
the Government intend to take in regard to this matter and with a view to 
prevent serious injury to the interests of the Calcutta Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, which has done excellent public service in improving the means of 
communication in Bengal, by forbidding the Company the use of navigable 
rivers and public landing places?” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Corron replied :— 


“Enquiry is being made into the subject of the Hon’ble Member’s Ques- 
tion, and the result will be communicated to him in due course.” 


ALLEGED ISSUE BY Mr. HEARD, SUBDIVISIONAL OFFICER OF 
DEOGHUR OF NOTICES BEARING THE SEAL OF HIS COURT 
DEMANDING A FREE SUPPLY OF PROVISIONS. 


The Hon’ble Banu SurenpRANATH BANERJEE asked— 


_ “Has the attention of the Government been drawn to an article in the 
Hitabadi erin stating that Mr. Heard, the Subdivisional Officer of 
Dookiine: is " the von . issuing notices ‘bearing the seal of his Court, 

emanding a free supply of provisions, such :as:fow goats, | sh &e. 
and that whenever he gets .more'than what ‘he »wants ‘himself he aan the 
surplus to be publicly sold to the highest bidder by the Aaeir of his' Court ? 

. “Will the Government be pleased to institute an enquiry with a view to 
ernie the truth or otherwise of these serious allegations, if it has not already 

one so 


The Hon’ble Mr. Corton replied :— 


“ Enquiry is being made into the:subject of the Hon’ble: Member's 
tion, and the result will be communicated a him in due se aids 
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CALCUTTA ELECTRIC LIGHTING BILL. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Corron moved that in sub-section (1) of section 5 of 
Bill to facilitate and regulate the supply of clectreity a lighting anda 
purposes in Calcutta, the words “ regulations and” be inserted, 

“such” and before the word “conditions.” 


_ . He said:—* These words seem to have slipped out of the Bill by over- 
sight. They are contained in the corresponding section of the English Act, 
and are necessary with reference to sub-section (4) of section 3 of the Bill, 
which, it will be observed, contemplates that the license may make regulations 
as well as conditions, This omission was discovered when I was lately con- 
sidering the Act with the assistance of the Secretary to the Legislative epart- 
ment. «The amendment merely supplies an omission in drafting.” 


after the word 


The motion was put and agreed to, 


The Hon’ble Mr. Corton also moved the following amendments in section 
That in sub-section (1) of section 12 the words “open or” be i 
“to”’ and before the words “break up ”; es spanned thar the sage 


also that the words “ bridge, sewer, drain or tunnel” be inserted after th “tram- 
way” and before the words “ withont the consent of” : re 


also that the words “ bridge, sewer, drain or tunnel” be inserted after the word “tram. 
way” and before the words “ is repairable.” 

He said :—‘‘ These amendments are ‘moved with reference to the observa- 
tion made by my hon’ble friend, Mr. Anundo Mohun Bose, at the last meeting of 
the Council, when he pointed out that the word ‘ bridge’ as well as ‘drain and 
tunnel’ found a place in section 6 and subsequent sections of the Act, but were 
omitted in section 12. Sections 6 to 11 of the Bill were all adopted from the 
Gas Works Clauses Act, and are intended to give power to the under- 
takers under certain conditions to been and break up streets, railways, tram- 
be and bridges, and to open and break up any sewers, drains or tunnels 

ithin or under such streets, railways, tramways and bridges. In order to 
make these sections as complete as possible, we went, in drafting this Bill, some- 
what beyond the provisions of the Gas Works Clauses Act, and provided that 
they should relate to streets, railways, tramways and bridges, as well as to 
sewers, drains and tunnels. Section 12 requires the undertakers to obtain the 
consent of the authority by whom such streets, &c., may be repairable. It was 
drawn up in exact conformance with the English Act, but the words “bridges, 
sewers, drains and tunnels’ were omitted. I am disposed to agree with my 
hon’ble friend that it will make the section more complete if these words were 
inserted. I therefore move these amendments in section 12 thereby bringing 
it into exact conformity with the preceding sections.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. A. M. Bose said:—‘I have to thank the hon’ble 
member in charge of the Bill for accepting the amendment which I suggested on 
the last occasion. The addition of the words now proposed will not only remove 
an anomaly, but will pees a safeguard against the breaking up of bridges, 
drains and tunnels without the previous consent of the authority by which they 
are repairable.” 


The motion was put and agreed to, 


The Hon'ble Mr. Corron moved that the Bill, as now settled by the Council, 
bepassed. He said— 


“T think it will. be;found a practical and workable measure, well cal- 
culated to effect its object, which is to facilitate and regulate the supply 
of electricity for lighting and other purposes. I take this o portunity of 
assuring the hon’blemembers of this Council, and in particular my hon’ble friend, 
‘Mr. Smyru, the representative of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, whom 
desire to thank for the valuable assistance .he;rendered while the Bill was 
under consideration in Select Committee, \that the licenses and the rules and 
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regulations which will be framed under this Bill will receive the most. careful 
attention and consideration of the Government in the Public Works Depart- 
ment with a view of meeting the convenience both of undertakers and of the 
public.” 


The motion was put and agreed to. 


BILL TO AMEND THE CALCUTTA PORT ACT, 1890, 


- The Hon’ble Mr. Ristzy moved that the Report of the Select Committee 
on the Bill to further amend the Calcutta Port Act, 1890, be taken into con- 
sideration in order to the settlement of the clauses of the Bill, and that the 
clauses of the Bill be considered in the form recommended by the Select 
Committee. 

He said :—* As the Report of the Select Committee has been circulated to all 
the members of the Council, it is unnecessary for me to add anything material 
toit. The Bill as it stands now, as I have already said, practically embodies 
the agreement come to between the parties most concerned, namely, the Port 
Commissioners and the Corporation of Caleutta. The form of the Bill has been 
determined by the legal advisers of those two bodies, and it has been put into 
the form in which it stands mainly with the object of saving the persons from 
whom the taxes and other charges will have to be collected from the inconve- 
nience and annoyance of having to make several separate payments, That is. 
the reason why the rates will be collected by the Port Commissioners and paid 
over to the Corporation by them, As regards the amendment, which my hon’ble 
friend, the member for the Corporation, bas brought forward, I had the advantage 
of discussing it with him and.also with a representative of the Port Commis- 
sioners, and I suggested that the object of the amendment, would be sufficiently 
met by adding to section 66M the words ‘the first month of.” The section 
will then read ‘the Commissioners shall during the first month of each succeed- 
ing quarter pay to the Corporation, &c.’? That I understand has been accepted 
both by the Port Commissioners and the Calcutta Corporation. It will give 
the Port Commissioners a month within which to ay the rate which the 
would have to collect with the rent payable by their tenants. I move this 
amendment on the understanding that my hov’ble friend, Banu SuRENDRANATH 
Banensex, is willing to accept it.” 


The Hon’ble Basu Surenpranatn Banerser said:—“ JT gladly accept the 
amendment proposed by my hon’ble friend, the member in charge of the Bill. 
/It is in the nature of a compromise which, I think, will meet, so far as is 
practicable under a compromise, the interests of both parties. In accepting this 
amendment, I desire to thank my hon’ble friend and the Government for the 
promptitude with which they have introduced this Bill in response to an appeal 
which I made to the Government in April last. Owing to a legal difficulty the 
Corporation cannot assess basti lands, the property of the Port Commissioners, 
and it loses about Rs, 20,000 a year. The object of this Bill is partly to remedy 
this state of things.” 


The motion was put and agreed to. ‘ 


. The Hon’ble Mr, Rrsey moved that the Bill as amended be passed. He 
said :— 

., “I do not think any further comment is ne - It is essentially a 
Bill to which all parties interested have consented, and there is every reason to 
hope that it will work smoothly,” 


The motion was put and agreed to, and the Bill was then passed. 


BILL TO REPEAL THE BHUTAN DUARS ACT, XVI OF 1869. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Bucktanp said:—“It will be in the recollection of ¢ 
Council that when I introduced this Bill to repeal Act XVI of ‘1869 daet 
weeks ago in this Council; I stated at safficient length the nature of the Act which 
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_ it is proposed to repeal, its temporary eharacter, and our objects and reasons 
- for repealing it. It will be unnecessary forme to go over the same . ground 
again. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee in the form in which 
it was introduced, and has passed through the Select Committee without any 
material alteration. The Select Committee came to the conclusion that, the 
object being to repeal Act XVI of 1869, the Bill which had been drafted 
carried out that intention fully and completely ; it was therefore unnecessary 
for the Select Committee to make any but a verbal alteration in the clauses of 
the Bill. I have therefore to move that the Report of the Select Committee on 
the Bill'to repeal the Bhutan Duars Act, XVI of 1869, be taken into considera- 
tion in order to the settlement. of the clauses of the Bill, and that the clauses 
of the Bill be considered in the form recommended by the Select Committee.” 


The Hon’ble Basu Sureypranara Banenser said :—‘ I desire to congratulate 
the Government on the introduction of this Bill. It will be in the recollection 
of hon’ble members that in January 1894, 1 put a question with reference to 
this matter, and I asked my hon’ble’ friend. whether the Government would 
repeal Act XVI of 1869 in the Bhutan Duars, The hon’ble member in 
charge of the Bill was understood to give a favourable answer. He said that 
the matter was under the consideration of the Government, and I take it that 
this Bill is the outcome of those deliberations. But I should have rejoiced 
if the scope of the legislation now undertaken were a little further extended by 
the repeal of Act X of 1859 in the regulation portion of the Jal aiguri district, 
I put a question in Council in this connection, An error had unfortunatel 
—. into that question, of which the hon’ble member in charge of the Bill 
took advantage, and indulged in a pleasant retort. He said there was no rent 
law in force in the non-regulation portion of the Jalpaiguri district. That is 
quite true. But Act X of 1859 is in force in what is known as the regulation 
portion of the Jalpaiguri district. Iwould appeal to the Government to complete 
the scheme of beneficent legislation upon which it is embarked, by consenting 
at no distant day to repeal Act X of 1859 in the regulation portion of the 
district. That Act is not working satisfactorily—that is the universal com. 
plaint, the universal opinion of officials and non-officials. So far back as the 
oe 1879, the District Judge of Rangpur took this view of the matter, 

rd Ulick Browne, who was Commissioner of the division from 1877 to 1885, 
was opposed to the continuance of the Act, and I believe Mr. N. olan, the present 
Commissioner, is of the same opinion. The people presented a petition in 
favour of the repeal of the Act in 1891. Having regard to this strong expres- 
sion of opinion coming from so many different quarters, I hope and trust Your 
Honour will see your way to repeal Act X of 1859 in the regulation portion of 
the Jalpaiguri district, I hope my hon’ble friend in charge of the Bill will be 
able to give us an assurance to that effect.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Buoxtanp said:—“The speech of the hon’ble member 
who has just sat down has come upon me as a surprise. The question of the 
repeal of Act X of 1859 in the regulation portion of the district of Jalpaiguri 
is not the question before the Council at the present moment. It is a matter 
for consideration and reference to previous reports on the subject, and to the 
local officers before any such action can be taken. At the same time I wish to 

int out that the hon’ble member, while asking for the repeal of Act X of 
859 in the portion of the Jalpaiguri district to which this Bill does not apply, 
has not in any way suggested what law he would like to take the place of Act X 
of 1859. It on under the consideration of Government whether in the 
tract of country, for which we are now legislating, we should introduce Act X of 
1859, or the Bengal Tenancy Act, and, after mature consideration, we came to 
the conclusion that the tract is not i for the introduction of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act. And further, as regards the older portion of the district, we have 
had no cause to consider the question of repealing an Act which has long been 
in force and which, as far as we are aware, is working very well. The 
question not being before the Council at this moment, and no substantive amend- 
ment having been proposed, there is nothing, as far as I can see, to vote upon, 
and it is quite premature for the Government to make any promise whether Act 
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X of 1859 can be repealed in a portion of the country for which we are notnow — 
legislating. 


Te Hon’sie THe Present said :—“I may add to what has just been said 

the hon’ble member, the Secretary in the Revenue Department, that the © 
question of repealing Act X of 1859 is not only not now before the Council, but 
it will never be. If the Government consent at any time to withdraw that Act 
from what is known as tho regulation portion of the Jalpaiguri district, and to 
introduce another Act in its place, it will be open for the Government to do so 
_ under the Scheduled Districts Act with the sanction of the Government of India. 
The remarks of my hon’ble friend, as to the unsuitability of this Act to the 
district in question, will be borne in mind, and if any proper and suitable re- 
presentations come before the Government, showing the unsatisfactory working 
of the Act, and that any other Act would work more suitably, I can undertake 
that the Government will at some future time accept those representations, and 
give them their best consideration. But as I have said the question of repealin 
Act X of 1859, so far as its application to the Jalpaiguri district is eeeree 
will not come before this Council. 


The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Buckiand moved that the Bill be now passed. 

The motion was put and agreed to, and the Bill was then passed. 
THE BENGAL SANITARY DRAINAGE BILL, 


The Hon’ble Mr. Lyatt moved that the following be substituted for sub- 
section 2 of section 35 of the Bill to facilitate the construction of drainage works 
for improving the sanitary condition of local areas :— 


“ (2) The Local Government shall, before making, altering or augeeling. rules under this 
section, publish a draft of the proposed rules and alterations and a no ification of the proposed 
repeals in three consecutive numbers of the Calcutta Gazette, and shall specify a date not 
less than one month from the date of publication, at or after which stich and notification 


will be taken into consideration. 
(3) The Local Government shall receive and consider any objection or suggestion which 


may be made by any person with respect to such draft and notification before the date so 


specified, 
“(4) Every rule so made or altered, and every repeal of any such rule under this seotion 


shall be thereafter published in the Calcutta Gasette.” 

He said:—‘ This amendment is proposed in accordance with what passed in 
the Council a fortnight ago. The clause has been redrafted by the Secretary 
in the Legislative Department. ” 


The Hon’ble Manarasau Sir Lucumessur Sincu Banapur of Darbhanga 
moved that the discussion upon this Bill be postponed for three months, inas- 
much as the Bill has been so altered in Select Committee that it is desirable that 
the Bill be republished in order to afford an opportunity for such public bodies 
as the Chamber of Commerce, the British In Association, the Indian Asso- 
ciation, and other Associations to express their views on the Bill as it has been 


revised. 


His Honour tHe Prestpent said:—‘‘I think it will be more convenient if 
the hon’ble member would bring forward this amendment at the next stage of 
the Bill, when the motion for the passing of the Bill is before the Council. 
What is now before the Council is merely an amendment proposing some small 
alterations in the wording of a particular clause.” 


The Hon’ble Manarasan Str Lucumessur Sivan intimated his i 
in the remarks made by His Honour the President. ee 


The Hon’ble Basu Surenpranatnh Banersee called the attention of the 


Council to the wording of section 11 of the amended Bill as it i 
the table. A mistake had apparently been alate the drafting. : BR tegroc 
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as it was now worded, did not correctl out the compromise whi . 
accepted by the Council on my a og ele iP @ which was 


, . Tue Hovy’stz tue Presipent said:—‘‘The hon’ble member’s remarks are 
quite justified. The alteration which has been made in the wording of the 
section does not carry out the intention of the Council, and I will see that it is 
properly carried out before the Bill is finally passed. It has been settled by 
the Council that section 11 will be amended as follows, namely, that the numbér 
of members who are to be present at a special BEN of the District Board, 
when a preliminary scheme is adopted or rejected, shall be not less than one- 
half of the whole number of members on the Board, and that the votes of not 
less than two-thirds of the members so present shall be necessary to the adop- 
tion or rejection of the scheme when they overrule the opinion of the Drainage 
Commissioners,” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Lyaxx’s amendment in sub-section (2) of section 85 was 
put and agreed to. 


_. The Hon’ble Mr. Lyaut said :—“ In moving that the Sanitary Drainage 
Bill be passed, I desire to place before this Council, as shortly as possible, a 
history of the Bill I now ask should be passed, and to state what advantages 
may be expected from the passing of such a Bill. 

“ The Bill, as the Council are well aware, is one of the results of the Belvedere 
Conference held so long ago as the 18th July, 1892, The resolutions then 
passed have been carried out so far as municipal areas are concerned in the 


. additional sections 387A to 87K embodied in Act IV (B.C.) of 1894 which was 


passed last mg These sections enable action to be taken when the initiative 
1s assumed by a municipal body, and provides for the joint action of the local 
authorities having jurisdiction over rural areas. 

“The Bill now before us is the counterpart of that Bill, and provides for 
the initiative being taken by the rural local authority, 

“Tt has been before this Council since the 9th of February 1894, It has 
been twice referred to a Select Committee and has been twice criticised by 
every public body in Bengal. The Bill as now amended differs in many 
details from that originally laid before Council, but its scope is the same. 

“I do not propose to detain the Council by going into the details of the 
Bill, but there are a few points to which I would desire to draw notice. The 
first is the initiation of the scheme. This point has been the subject of much 
discussion. At the Belvedere Conference the majority were in favour of 
leaving the entire decision to the District Board, and this has been carried out 
in the Bill now before us, but combined with provisions which enable local 
public opinion to be fully consulted. 

‘Local interests are further safeguarded by the appointment of local 
erg pohly as Drainage Commissioners. If local opinion is against any 
scheme, it can only be adopted by the District Board at a special meeting at 
which at least half the number of the Board are present and by a majority of 
two-thirds of this number. Even after this, the Local Government has the 
power of veto. I was one of those who voted in the minority at the Conference, 
and I hold that the safeguards provided in the Bill are ample to prevent the 
possibility of a scheme being carried out contrary to the wishes of the people 
dana and who will have to pay for it. 

‘‘T desire in the next place to say a few words regarding the probable work- 
ing of the Bill after it has passed into law. 1 have seen fears expressed that 

rs enthusiatic for sanitation will propose schemes costing much money and 
involving a hopeless contest with the forces of nature, 

“J think the Council need have no fear of such results. In the first place 
there would be strong, ane poeta successful, local opposition to any such 
scheme, and even if such a scheme did come up, the Government would 
certainly veto it. i 

‘« But when rivers change their courses under the operation of natural causes, 
and the old courses cease to be main drainage channels, people are apt to 
forget that these channels had a double duty to perform, and that in addition to 
being main drainage channels they were also local drainage channels. The 
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beds of these dead rivers generally become fit for cultivation, and the 
part can be cultivated without danger, but the ordinary zamindar, talu , or 
raiyat knows little or nothing of the functions which the bed of the river still 
— to perform, and in such cases we generally find that the whole bed is 
cultivated. 
“The result naturally is impeded drainage and deterioration in the public™ 
health, and until now there has been no law under which this action could be 
prevented. The Penal Code in section 268 requires that in order to constitute 
an offence the damming of small streams must cause common injury, danger, or 
annoyance to the people in general or to individuals, Now, injury to public 
health is not the immediate result of damming a river or cultivating its bed; 
the result follows slowly, probably years after, and the High Court decided in 
the Chittagong cases in 1893 that a conviction under section 268 could not be 
maintained when the result was so remote. The leading case for years as re- 
gards the power of the Magistrate to issue executive orders in such cases under 
the Procedure Code has been the judgment of a Bench presided over by the late 
Mr. Justice Morris, and when the Belvedere Conference was held that was the 
leading case, and Magistrates were thus unableto take action either judicially or 
executively. Since this Bill has been under discussion, I am glad to say that the 
High Court have come to another decision, and have upheld the action of the 
Magistrate of the 24-Parganas as regards the Soonti river. Section 27 of the Bill « 
the Council are now asked to pass is therefore in accordance with the latest case 

' law on the subject and makes it clear that a Magistrate has the power to prevent 
obstructions being placed in drainage channels and to order their removal, At 
the time of the Permanent Settlement all water-courses were exempted from 
assessment. ‘The zamindars have therefore no ground for complaint, as they . 
pay no revenue for ‘such lands and in fact’ gain free of assessment all the land 
not required to be kept open for a drainage channel. ‘This principle is to some 
extent embodied in section 16 of the Bill, and recent encroachments will be 
removeable without compensation. Where limitation bas accrued it is proposed 
to give compensation under the Land Acquisition Act in force for the time being. f 
The Bill now before Council, though éapable of being extended so as to provide 
for larger schemes, is also capable of being utilized for smaller schemes, and its 
chief usefulness in my opinion will lie in its judicious application to such schemes. 
In fact, I look on it as mainly a Bill to’prevent the further deterioration of 
the drainage of Bengal, and to improve it when it can be done at a small cost, 
and in confirmation of this view I would point to what has been done in one or 
two cases and also what can be done. The first case is that of the Soonti river 
in the 24-Parganas which I have above referred to. The Council are all aware 
how unhealthy Baraset has become of late years, and in 1883 an elaborate 
scheme under the Drainage Act for the drainage of the Dhokera Bil and the 
improvement of the Soonti and Nomye rivers was drawn up, the estimated cost 
being Rs. 4,78,068. The proprietors very naturally would not agree to this, 
and the scheme was dropped. 

“On receipt of letter No. 894, dated the 13th March 1893, from the 
Sanitation Branch of the Bengal Office, the Magistrate of the 24-Parganas under- 
took a series of petty improvements in the Soonti river. In the year 1893-94, 
nine miles of the bed were cleared by the removal of 40 bunds an fishing weirs 
and the clearing of trees and other obstructions from the éhannel. The cost was 
Rs. 1,039, of which Rs. 400 were paid by the Baraset Munici ality and the 
balance by the District Board. In the fo owing year 1894-95 a further distance. 
of ten miles was similarly cleared at a cost of Rs’ 938. Tho District Engineer 
reports, under date 22nd June, that ‘the health of the locality had much im- 
hte and the water of the nadi which was filthy before is now used for 

king purposes, and again he says, ‘the drainage of the adjacent tract 
has much improved, and the villagers alongside now enjoy better health, 
This is an instance of what has been done executively and pets 
as we are now asked to pass, but the Council must remember that the success or - 
otherwise of the action of the Magistrate entirol depended on the view taken 
of it by the High Court, and that had the old desiins of Mr. Justice Morris 
been upheld, the Magistrate would have been "ghertan The law the Council 
are now asked to pass will place the logality of such action beyond doubt, and 








ubt all fan iliar with, and I need only say hore that the o ening of 
and the improvement in the drinking water and drainage affected by 


‘e followed by a marked amelioration of the health of the places on the 





There are many places in Bengal where improvements can be carried out 
n lines similar to one or another of the two cases just mentioned. I hold in 
Ang a note by the late Magistrate of Rinajpar, Mr. Tute, showing how the 
‘ainage of that very malarious district can improved at a very small cost 
following the lines of the action taken by Mr. Collier in the case of the Soonti 
river, Another scheme about to be carried out by the Irrigation Department 
at the joint @ of the Local Government and the District Board is the 
_ canalisation of the dead river Kousiki in the Hooghly district. This is more 
on the lines of the Eden Canal, and will be ei lied with water from that 
source, This is another case where the work wil carried out without taxa- 
tion at the joint expense of Government and the Local Board, and no doubt 
many similar cases will occur. 
“I do not propose here to say more than a very few words on the subject of 
, the assessment of cost. That was fully discussed a fortnight ago. That 
discussion has been the subject of considerable comment in the press, and the 
Government of Bengal and this Council have been twitted with their inability 
to devise a collecting machinery which will secure the realisation of the costs of 
the scheme from all who benefit, but none of our critics have supplied us with 
a better scheme. We assert that the number of those who will benefit by an 
i uge project who do not pay Road Cess is so small that the amount they 
would pay under any of the alternatives proposed would be more than swallowed 
up in the cost of collection. The rate, it must be remembered, is a temporary 
one, extending at the outside to 30 years; and Government has rightly declined 
to establish a new collecting machinery for a temporary purpose when an existi 
machinery existed capable of doing the work easily ne 9 cheaply and with a 
minimum of annoyance to those who pay- 
“TI do not, Sir, expect any great or sudden changes from the passing of this 
Bill. Just as the deterioration of drai takes time, and its effects on the public 
health are not felt for years after the mischief has begun to act, so the improve- 
ment of drainage will, in most cases, be a work of time, though experience has 
shown that improvements have a more rapid effect than impediments. 
“The passing of this Bill will place a strong weapon in the hands of those 
ible for the health of the province—a two-edged sword in fact which 
will cut both ways,—in one way to facilitate the removal of existing obstruc- 
tions, and in the other to prevent new obstructions being created. ; 
“TI do not anticipate any extensive use of the penal clause of the Bill. 
The fact of the existence of such a clause will have the effect of preventing 
the obstruction of drainage in the future. 4 
‘I ask the Council to pass this Bill, not as a perfect Bill, but as an honest 
attempt to do all ible to reduce the malaria which is the bane of the 
alluvial districts of Rancat by removing to some extent one of the chief causes 
” 


of that malaria, 


The Hon’ble Manarasan Str Lucumessur Simon Banapur of Darbhanga 
said :—“I beg leave to move that this Bill be referred back to the Select Com- 
mittee, or at all events that the final consideration and ing of the Bill be 

ed for three months. The hon’ble member in char, > of the Bill has 
ied that the Bill itself is not a perfect Bill. Well, nothing in this world 
is pe but I think if some little time were given to local bodies to submit 
spite upon the revised Bill, we shall be getting a little nearer pefection 
than we are at t. The Bill has been so altered by the Select Committee 
that I think no harm can possibly be done by our delaying the passing of the 
Bill for a period of three verse Oy No scheme of drainage can be taken in 
hand during the rainy season, and if any schemes of drainage or for the clear- 

_ ing out of silted rivers are in contemplation, they cannot be taken in hand 

















hefore the cold-weather; so that that pract 
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Tho Hon’ble Mr. Risrny said With your Honours potenitelonls I 
poe ‘this reunity of ‘examining certain allegations ehh have | i 
Bic, ge the: supp osed moral obli — ‘of the Government gn 
roect the financial portions of this Bill. ‘These allegations have been made’ * 
ered before. wish I could think that they would not be made — 
and answered again. Still, as memories are short, shorter perhaps here than. 
elsewhere, and circumstances change, more rapidly perhaps here than else- 
where, it may be well that I should answer them Ee my 
answer to fit the present state both of tho facts and of :the law. 
in the form in which they: were | ar forward’ by the: Hon’ble Faber = 
Banerjee at the last meeting of Council but one. He said: ‘The Fug yin 
of the road-cess have been charged with works: which. 
carried out either from Imperial or from Provincial Funds.’ As a t er yy 
fact that is beyond criticism; it describes precisely what has happened. I 
may add that it describes what ought to happen, and what must if 
natural pgp 2 of the country is not to be artificially ed. The 
imputation underlying the statement that Government has by some ieesle” 
uintais! shifted a financial burden, is absolutely without foundation. , 
porbeck 16 years, to 1880, when what is now the Coss Act was antler disceaion 
in FP Council. yThe Hon’ble Kzisto»Das Pal then moved 7 a so should see 
added to the Bill to the effect that no work then ee 





should be made a charge on the District Road Fund. raphe 
which was ‘negatived without a division, the hon’ble Mr. Maskanste said. 
things which deserveto be remembered. He out thatthe motion would 


restrict the administrative discretion of the Lieutenant-Governgr, whoewus ‘106 
as yet reduced to the position of a ig arige naag ‘orar ofa 

oe that it was inconsistent with the fact. that alth - various reasons the 
manegeuent ‘of certain sources of revenue is ras rp to local bodies, the 
ultimate responsibility for local taxation rests with the rr vaste and in 


the last ‘resort it must determine whether any particular is \equita- 
- ble. I commend what was said on these questions of innaiaiars ‘to all those who 
hold with the hon’ble member. For my present it is sufficient to 


dwell on another point. In the speech Iam quoting, . Mackenzie said it was 
impossible to draw a hard-and-fast line of distinction between district roads and 
provincial roads. He went on to enumerate the geese ate panies as 
provincial. They were the following:— 


The Grant Trunk Road to. the North-Western Provinces a ite, 


The pact Tank Road and its feeders, } 
The Chota-Nagpurisystem. > 
The Calcutta and Jessore Road. 
Tha Calcutta and Diamond. Harbour Road. 
op a rg 
o Sout! ern Truni to 
Certain Calcutta roads, —- 
Certain frontier roads. 


“He added: ‘There: i, go far on U) ow, No: t intention of reducing 
their number or of transferring them to District mittees ; but there is hardly 
any of the first eight of the series that mi t not, as. $ some erste “A 
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or other, 
it, form a perfectly fair charge on local funi “That was15 7 pis, “ 
have moved so fast, that by the present time ens o argo port se ARCS 
of,these roads have alr y ben tanafeeed to oe bin thei aif lace te 
been taken by railwa apg teagee Sapo weal oeed. Fe 
remaining go the way. case of transfer, however, 1 
sufficient grant has been made to ae Boards or Boalt Osmiotartelce 
enable them to maintain the roads to the extent salle ye for local purposes, — 
Now sw Kristo Dass Pal’s motion had been carried, what would. ‘eae ‘ 
the it? The Government would havo unable to uanain the come od 





_. Expenditure, district roads = - ss. 87,02,000 

BA PL aay on improvements, including water- _ 247,000. 
supply. } Dias S 

7 i Sr ee] 

Total atts, armas, 88,49,000; 

% —— ee iy ne 

Deficit ... dé hae ty, b Abaet 2,138,000 wee 





“So far, then, as road is concerned, the reply to the hon’ble pained Be 


statement is, first, that there has been no unfair transfer of vincial roads to 


the control of loca) bodies; that such transfer is the natural, reasonable and in- | 


evitable consequence of the development of railwa ; and that when such 

transfers have been made, rd of the nec funds have also been given ; 

secondly, that the Duke o: Argyll did not lay down the principle that village 

sanitation was a first charge on the road cess 3 and thinly, that the cost of 

any far-reaching and expensive drainage schemes which may be stated under 
this Bill cannot be met from the proceeds of the cess because the local autho- 

rities who administer the cess catinot spare the mrs? 

“I now turn to a second allegation. It is said that when the Public Works 
Cess Bill was introduced into this Council, the Hon’ble Mr. Reynolds stated that 
the proceeds of the cess were to be devoted to meetin famine c and 
certain other extraordinary public works charges which he specified. It is 
alleged that after meeting those charges there is an annual surplus halanoo of 
nearly eleven lakhs, which is. now spent on ordinary public works, but which 
might be applied to meet the cost of drai schemes under this Bill. Now, 
this allegation assumes three things— 


(1) that there.is a separate account or fund of the public works 


cess ; 

2) that this fund has a surplus; 

fe that it is open to the Government to apply this fand to the execu- 

tion of drainage schemes. 

“None of these assumptions are{correct. There is no such fund; if thero 
were, it would not show a surplus; if it did, that oe could not f or 
equitably be spent on drainage schemes. Here again, I fear, I must ed to 
matters of see By rather ancient history. In the first place, Mr, Reyna’ 
speech of 31st March 1877, made when asking leave to introduce the Bi ,i8 not 
the most authoritative, nor is it the most distinct exposition of the scope of the 
measure, Sir Ashley Eden described the Bill more fully and more precisely 


assist the famine finance of Government of India relieving that Governmen: 
of the charges for interest on certain ified sal Jt was also to extend ‘he 
policy of financial decentralisation and to enable the Provincial Government to 
_,8ccept the responsibility for the maintenanco of public w existing and 
future, in the same way as it is responsible for other branches of the adminis- _ 


“, ‘tation. Mr. Reynolds went very fully into the first object; he touched on the — 


* second very lightly, Sir Ashley Eden, in the speech’ which I ha 

brought a] we points at length, and the preamble and subsequent ‘ectdies 
legal expression to what he said, Tho preamble runs thus: ‘Whereas it is 
expedient to empower the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to levy @ cess on 


‘ immoveable property and to apply the of the same to iF 
a Wickes Bnet ee Thao wat 
in w © Hon’ble m an i ; 
what is now the Cess Act, which would have fedteidert ae i  eeneeton Ne 


blic works to works ‘likely to protect the country against the occurren my] 
Satta and would further fave required the publication of wean The 
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me were 2 pin ent a ated 
“oh eager sainttag: ‘OL'LNO CORS Were v; and the interest . 
ch lakhs, and he wanted to know what had Uotortie of the balance of eight - 
lakhs, just as the hon’ble member now ‘wants to know what has become of the 

~ balance of nearly 11 lakhs. On the figures then put forward, Mr. Mackenzie 
ie, od that for the year 1879-80, the net receipts from the cess wero estimated at 
lakhs, while the payments on account of interest came to 87 lakhs, For the 
next year the estimate of receipts was Rs. 32,71,000, and the interest charges 
Rs.36,56,000. The balance, therefore, did not exist. On the figures now put 
‘forward, though the circumstances have in some respects changed, I have to 
give substantially the same reply. Taking for convenience sake the figures of 

the accounts of 1893-94, the results they show are the following— 


' Rs. Rs. 
Not collections, Publio Works Cess Me 40,54,000 
Net receipts, major canals si oad «x -2,17,000 
Total receipts ss  42,71,000 
Interest on capital outlay, major canals a w  24,60,000 
Maintenance, minor canals ats oe «» 5,638,000 
Expenditure on Pro- | By Public Works Department 10,18,000 13,53.000 
vincial roads. By District Boards eee 8,835,000 § TOES 
43,76,000 





“T say the circumstances have changed. They have changed in that the 
railways now pay their way and the Provincial revenues have no longer to pay 
the interest on the cost of constructing them. But while the duce for 
interest on railway capital have disappeared, the expenditure on Provincial 
roads has increased. ‘This is a legitimate charge on the cess just as much as 
railways. Both are Provincial public works; both form part of that machinery 
for distributing the food-supply of the country which constitutes the real 
protection against famine. A railway without roads is useless. It is like an 
omnibus without a conductor. The one involves the other: railways imply 
roads. For a long time past the authorities of the various railways have pressed 
this matter on the attention of Government, and it has recently been taken 
up systematically on the lines laid down in the Public Works Resolution on 
feeder roads to the Eastern Bengal Railway system, which was published in 
the Caleutia Gazette about the middie of June last. 

“Tt follows from the fact that one main purpose of the public works cess 
was to bring about an extension of the principle of Provincial decentralisation, 
and to enable Bengal, as Sir Ashley Eden put it, ‘ to use a little of its own 
milk,’ which it had been contributing for the benefit of other provinces, 
that the idea of a separate account ceases to be practicable. The provision 
to this effect got into the Act of 1877 by a mistake and failure to realise 
the conditions of the case. It was never acted on, and it was abandoned 
in the Cess Act of 1880. As Sir Ashley Eden said in a ar on that 
Act, the fact that the money spent on public works largely exceeded the 
receipts from the cess was of itself a sufficient account. The receipts for 
public works cess, like any other receipts, are merged in the Provincial 
reyenues, and go to make up the resources which the Government has to 
administer.. Towards the end of the financial year, when the budget is being 

- prepared, the Government is beset with demands for money. It is by that time 
in @ position to make an estimate of its ways and means, and it has to decide 
between many conflicting claims. To restrict its action by cutting a its 
receipts into so many separate sums and laying down that each sum shall be 

apebes, only to certain purposes would create infinite confusion, and would 

render administration impossible. Instead of one balance there would be a 

dozen, and no one would be able to say at any particular moment how the 

Government stood or what they were in a position to spend. ‘I'he true 

test is to see how the available resources are administered ; whether reasonable 
demands are met; and how conflicting claims are dealt with, For the present 
all the public have to look to is that the Government spends on Provincial 
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embankments, just as' we have in Midnapore and elsewhere, and it is admitted od 
, that the dykes aid blocked the drainage, Mask the ‘same state of things — 
> @prevails in of the Rhone valley, in the Charente south of the Loire, on the 
coast. of Holland, and in many parts of Italy. In the lower basin of the — 
Danube and the valley of its tributary, the Theiss, malaria is so bad that about. 
half the population suffers from it regularly, and the Dobratschka, the actual 
delta of the Danube, is almost uninhabitable from fever. pat ta 
“Everywhere the cause is the same—obstruction of drainage; everywhere 
the fever is exactly what we know here, and, I may add, wherever draina; 
works have been carried’ out so as to restore circulation and set the water 
moving, there the fever has disappeared. You do not want to drain the place 
dry; al you want to do is to remove the condition of stagnation. This is what 
has been done in the fen districts of the eastern counties of England, where 
until quite recently malarial fever was endemic—it was always there. This 
was a district very much like the Berlin country which I have mentioned, only 
with this important difference—that the water was stagnant. Every one suffered 
from inalarial fever, just as people do in Bengal, and curiously enough they 
used the same remedy—they took opium. Within recent memory ‘the district 
has been drained; the fever has absolutely disappeared; the fens are now as 
healthy as the Berlin country, which is one of the healthiest in’ Europe. The 
water is still there, but it moves and does not stagnate; it is alive instead of being 
dead; and'the district instead of being avoided'as deadly is now a favourite 
leasure resort in summer. People come from all parts of England to sail and 
sh on the Broads, as the great bils are called, which used to be perfectly fatal 
in the summer, at the very time when they are now full of tourists. The same 
sort of thing has been done in Romney marsh in Kent, in the Somersetshire 
marshes, in France, in Holland; and in Italy; and wherever it has been done 
the fever has vanished or has been greatly reduced. That is the experience 
of Europe in respect of malarial fever, which, I repeat, is the same all over the 
world. I have referred to this foreign experience at length for two reasons: 
i) because drainage has been tried and its results can be seen; (7) because the 
phenomena in Europe enable you, so to speak, to isolate the cause and’ bring 
out the connection of malarial fever with obstructed drainage. Tho climate 
there does not of itself tend to produce fever. It takes a special cause to do 
that, and you can see what the cause is. In this country the question is more 
complicated, and arrested drainage is only one of the causes. It is this‘compli- 
eation, this presence of many possible causes which has obscured the subject 
_ this country. Some people have laid stress on one of these and some on 
others. 
“The great advocate of the drainage theory was Raja Digambar Mitter, 
attempting to show that the railways and the roads were the sole causes of 
_» Obstruction. Others brought into prominence the impurity of village sites; 
others the use of bad water ; others again poverty and bad food. Now this last is 
" gcertainly not a cause per se, though it may contribute to disease by weakening 
ys people, Also when drainage has been spoken of there has been much confusion 
~ of thought. Some people thought subsoil drainage was meant, ‘such as you 
have in fields in England, so as to dry up the rice fields. Others referred to 
municipal drainage; others to drainage schemes intended fo convert large dil 
into dry land. But if you understand by drainage, what’ is really meant in 
this connection—the restoration of the natural ‘drainage channels so that the 
ate shall flow and shall not stagnate—there is really no substantial conflict 
of opinion. ; 
“In the discussion’in the Press last year in connection with Sir Charlés 
- Elliott’s Dacca speech, several well-known names wero quoted against the 
the opinion that malaria is due mainly to obstructed drainage. | Dri Lethbridge 
was quoted as attributing malaria to poverty, whereas what he really said was 
that obstructed drainage was the cause. Dr, Greene, quoted’on the same ‘side, 
was really strongly in favour of the drainage theory. Colonel Haig and 
Dr. Saunders held that prety was a factor in'so far as it rendered people less 
able to resist fever. But neither of them regarded it as a ptimary cause. It 
must be added that since 1873 when these gentlemen wrote, the’ mills ‘have 
developed enormously in the helptbdachood of Calcutta, and the lower ¢lasses 
there are much better off. As for Dr. Lyons, whom somebody quotes, none of 
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as can trace his writi ga He has retired. However this ma bewhiataven 
* yl : —whatev: 
ieee may be the truth on the scientific side of the scientific point, these can ‘be 10, § 
= as to this—that, up to quite the other day, everyone in Bengal was a 
ciple of Digambar Mitter. Every one believed that drainage was the remedy, 
! and that Digambar was the prophet of drainage. Within the last year they 
- have all been suddenly converted : apparently they see that they will have to 
pay for what they expected to get for nothing. It does not lie in’ their mouth 
to use the arguments which they have used.” 







The Hoy’stz Banu Guru Prosnap Sey said:—“While [ fully appreciate 
the kind consideration, which, on a previous sitting of this Council, led Your 
Honour to postpone the final passing of this Bill to this day, I am really sorry 
that at my first introduction to this Hon’ble Council ‘I have to oppose the 
motion for the passing of this Bill. Iam aware that it has engaged the 
attention of the Council for about two years, has passed through all its stages 
and embodies the wisdom and experience of able members whose work, it is 
the height of presumption in me, to criticise. Yet I have to do a duty, 
however unpleasant it may be to me, and I shall, with Your Honour’s leave 
and indulgence, state my reasons as briefly as I can as my apology for the 
somewhat unusual course I have to adopt. The Bill, as it ‘stands with the 
new cess it imposes, call it a rate or what you please, whether imposed tem- 
porarily or permanently, virtually affects the Permanent Settlement under 
which it was declared ‘that the yama, which has been assessed upon the land 
shall be fixed for ever, and no alteration shall be thereafter ner and the 
zamindars, their heirs and lawful successors, shall be allowed to hold their 
estates at such assessments for ever. 

“These are the declarations that were made at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement. I shall not touch on the legal subtleties under which, in spite of 
the pledge thus given, the imposition of cesses are held justifiable, but it is 
clear that it is not alone by increasing the amount of the fixed Jama that 
the Permanent Settlement can’ be broken, ‘but also by imposing a number of 
cesses or rates. These partake of the character of those abwabs which the 
zamindars were hitherto condemned for imposing on their raiyats. Within 
the last 20 years an additional burden of taxations on land, being in fact 
something like 23 per cent. has been added to Government revenue in the 
shape of Road and Public Works Cesses alone. To our fixed land revenue 
of iiss crores and eighty-six lakhs of rupees, we have added eighty-one lakhs 
of Road and Publie Works Cesses. How long will it then take to add cent 
per cent. Now, whether you add to the Government revenue directly b 
doubling it, or you double it by the imposition of additional cesses, the result 
isall the same. Then there is a further view of the case. Within the same < 
period by the imposition of these two cesses alone, not to speak of the other 
cesses, the zamindars find one thirty-second part of his income from land gone., 
And as this imposition is on the gross rental, irrespective of the cost of 
collection and other incidental charges of zamindari mana ement, the percent- 
age or net prod will be nearer to 4 per cent. than 3, or it will be found that one 
twenty-fifth part of the zamindar’s net profit is taken from him as Road and 
Public Works Cesses. This is again an absolute deduction, whatever increase . 
there may be from time to time in the rents. If we ge on adding to the 
cesses the whole of the zamindar’s net profit is sure to go in the course of a 
few years more. In a book, which created some sensation at the time when 
it appeared, the way to nationalize or naturalize land as common property, 
was, just as the water or the air, pointed out to be to impose all public charges 
ay Sie) Surely the British sense of justice, its respect for vested rights 

will revolt against such a proceeding and against its result, but nevertheless 
we may be drawn to that result by imperceptible degrees, and before people 
would be aware of it. 

“Tt is not for me now to d¥ell on the advantages that haveaccrued from the 
Permanent Settlement, but I have a firm conviction, in which I find the major- 
ity of my countrymen share, that that settlement has benefited the people 

’ and the State alike, by the increased prosperity which it has brought abdut in its 
train and by the expansion which it has given to our other sources of revenue. 









Bengal counterbalances what it pays less'in land revenue by f ore in 
_ custom duties and assessed tags if we were not te Giitos ie its eredit , 
» the increased reyenue which it yields from other sources, Anything, therefore 
that tends to impair in any way that settlement, m countrymen humbly pray 
Your Honour’s government to avoid. It does not, owever, appear why land- | 
lords and cultivatin raiyats alone should be taxed, while all » ae of the com- 
munity would benefit by the work. That this as an abstract proposition is not 
equitable, is admitted on all hands. But it is said that this equitable idea could: 
not be given effect to, because there is no machinery existent to equalize the 
tax in proportion to the benefit conferred. It passes the comprehension of the 
. public how a mighty: Government like ours and this Hon’ble Council, which 
represents the supreme wisdom and intelligence of the land, would feel itself 
powerless to give effect to its idea of equity, and would have to adopt with 
thankfulness the solution suggested by an outaider which, however, is 0 
solution at all. I may say that the idea of apportionment according to the. 
amount of benefit conferred is adopted in the Embankment Act IT of 1889. 
I would be the last man to say that a tax which would reach all classes alike, 
would be a preferable substitute. T'axation in the country has, under the 
present condition of things, reached its utmost limit, 

“Now, if we eliminate the cess, there is, I respectfully submit, nothing new 
in the Bill, that is to say, nothing which cannot be provided for by the Local 
Self-Government Act. Part IH, Chapter I, Head (e) of that Act provides for 
sanitation, and the Cess Act provides for the construction and improvement of 
drainage. Part III, ci ped I, Head (e) has to be extended to districts where 
it is not now in force and some rules framed by Your Honour under that Act. 
And the whole of thepresent Bill is reached minus the cess. In fact, if this 
view of these Acts be not correct, the District Boards, as their powers stand 
now, would not be justified at all in spending a pice out of the funds at their 
disposal for the initial expenses, if a scheme be abandoned as is provided for 
by section 10 of the present Bill. 

“But there is another point which deserves serious consideration. Section 6 
of the Cess Act provides that the rates at which the Road and Publie Works 
Cess respectively shall be levied for each year shall not exceed the rate of 
half an anna on each rupee of the annual’ value of lands, 

‘Now, one of the many things for which the cess which is not to be more 
than half an anna per rupee is the providing or im roving drainage, and the 
supplemental Local Self-Government Act authorises the District Board to ; 
provide for sanitation, This, of course, includes sanitary drainage, and for 

» this as for other works, the maximum of cess to be levied, is not to exceed half 
_ €an_anna in a rupee of rent. I submit that the Cess Act has to be amended 
: and the levy of a higher maximum rate rendered legal before any’ new Act 


be ae : 
E _. “Turning to the details of the Bill, I find that section 16 has been so drafted 
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~ 88 to override private rights. Lands might have been formed and good ‘title © 
_» 2equired therein by adverse possession for 12 years after 1847, The might” 
. have'then deluviated and reformed in their old site within 12 years before’ their 
‘ acquisition under the provision of this Bill, but the owners will have no right to” 
compensation if they have not been in possession for more than 12 years before 
~ such acquisition. Then the holders of estates and tenures are to be jointly and 
severally liable for the payments of the instalments as apportioned by the © 
Collector, and in default their estates or tenures‘sold, It does not a: pear why 
the provisions of the Cess Act for separation of liabilities have not been ineor- © 
porated in the Bill, and without such incorporation the present Bill, which 
purports to be complete in itself except where otherwise expressly provided for’ 
as‘in sections 23’and 24 of the Bill the separation of liabilities after the Col- 
lector has onée determined the rate and a portioned the liabilities, does’ not’ 
seem, possible as section 44 of the Cess Act has tot been extended to the cess to 
be levied under the Bill, 

+ “Then thé € athe tie for the summary’ recovery of contribution from the 
several shareholders after one of them has paid for’ them all. Section 49 of the” 
Coss Act does not find’s place in the Bill. © The result’ will be that. the Collector 
will look to the most solvent’ of ‘these owners forthe payment of the’ whole” 
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amoiit and the last shall have no temedy against his co-sharers, unless lio duos 
erat Aer sulted aig Sats de Wats oul atsh, ana ‘ 
Tee ings” refer only to lands cultivated, and the zamindars. » 
though they sh hive to pay for all kinds of rents including rents of homestead 
ids, shall not recover a pes from the owners of residential holdings; yet in 
ingal theré are owners of homestead lands with pucea buildings thereon, the 
owners of which are neither holders of estates or tenures in the village nor a 
cultivating raiyat: _ Tam not sure whether it is really intended to exempt these 
men from the payment of the cess. 

*“‘We have then, this:—That the holders of estates or tenures shall have to 
py. their own debts plus the debts due from the cultivating raiyats on pain of 

laving their estates or tenures sold at auction. 

- “Tn the Survey Settlement and Mainteriance of Records Bill it was proposed 
that, if the raiyats were not to pay to the revenue authority their quota of debts 
on demand made, the amount would be recovered from the isnitndars ;. but the 
raiyats would have to pay him the amount with the addition of twenty per cent. 
on such debt. Your Honour was gracivusly pleased to withdraw this provision 
on the consideration that it involves hardship to the landlords on the represent- 
ation of His Highness the Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga. The 
landlords under the present Bill get no compensation for their trouble and 
risk, though there is no difference between the two cases. 

“Then, while the Government recovers debts due by the landlord plus debts 
due from the cultivatin raiyats by astringent summary procedure, tho landlord, 
after thus being compelled to pay, shall have to wait for the tardy process. of 
civil suits to recover what he has paid. 

“But, in fact, tha considerate portion of thelandlords shall not recover at all, 
for they know that even the smallest addition to the rents goes to produce 
considerable hardship to the cultivating raiyats, while the hardest amongst the 
lots shall, under the name of the legal cess, recover more than what they are 
entitled to. 

‘TF appeal to Your Honour primarily in the interest of these cultivating raiyats 
not to impose on them an additional burden of taxation, for in spite of Your 
Honour’s best intentions in their behalf, and in spite of such good intentions in’ 
almost all our officials who lead’ our administrative machinery, these raiyats live 
a very miserable life indeed with no sufficient food for themselves and their 
children. Mr. Finucane’s report on the experimental survey establishes the 
fact that the extent of the holding of the raiyat under one or more landholders 
does not exceed three acres, Onan average, on the produce of this small holding 
live five’ or six individuals (wide the same report). The mean produce of an * 
acre under the most favourable circumstances such as irrigation from the Sone 
Canal does not exceed 21 maunds of paddy per acre. On a calculation, there- 
fore, it will be found that the average family of this class in Bihar have to live ' 
on an imcome which does not exceed 60 rupees a year. They live in a 
wretched hovel worse than cattle sheds; they sleep on bare mats spread on . * 
damp ground; they cannot afford to pay for medicines in cases of illness, 
Perhaps the fault is primarily theirs, it is perhaps their kismut, that is not the 
question here, but I submit with all due respect that it is almost acruel mockery 
to tax them in the name of sanitation, when the extra pico should go for the 
provision of salt, that necessary article of consumption in which they have to 
stint themselves. ; 

“When the Government has savetl raiyats from legal abwabs by the stringent, 
provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act, it does not behove it to Enpiag number 
of-cessés over atid above the rent. The burden is.all the same. But then it is 
said thatiit'is a matter'of local option, | ’ 

“It would be a matter of local option if the resolution which your Honour , 

















put'to the Belvedere Conference had been carried. on 
“Tt was to this effect:—‘ That when an application is made to Government ; 
on’ part of the inhabitants of any tract where malarial fever prevails, or when it 
is notorious, that there is a‘high rate of mortality du to the want of drainage, 
provision ‘should be made by law for ascertaining the wishes of the inhabitants 
or owners of the property concerned, and if the majority support the scheme, 
the Government shall be empowered to carry out comprehensive schemes of — 


© District Board. . It will be disrespectful in me, coming as I do to Your ur’s: 
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“ ing to the Dill, initiative will be taken on the ication -¢ 
Council on the recommendation of the Distiict Boards, to deny their representa-, 
tive charatter. Yet I know what they are. There is alwa af a strong body of} 
nominated members. In several districts, all members of the Local Boards, 
which form the constituency for the election of the members of the District 
Boards, are nominated by Government under the condition of ‘fixed abode? 
within the jurisdiction of the Local Board. His Highness the Maharajah of 
Darbhanga, living within a municipality, cannot be elected in any of the Local. 
Boards comprised in his extensive zamindari. The Nawab Bahadur of Dacca 
cannot be elected fora similarreason. The District Boards are always presided 
over by an official Chairman. The application again is to be made by one 
District Board and it can compel others to join it. Local option, therefore, as, 
in the Bill provided, is simply ‘to gild the pill of compulsion’—an expression 
which is not ming, but which I find used in one of the earliest documents leading 
to the Belvedere Conference, 

** But how are these sanitary measures when necessary to be undertken, if no 
hody was to pay for them? I submit that the only possible method is to press 
on the Imperial Government the necessity for these good works, and to ask them 
to show this Government more consideration in the matter of adjustment of the 
revenues—Provincial and Imperial, 

‘‘The difficulty at present arises out of what the people irreverently call the 
Thikadari system, under which the Imperial Government lay their hands on 
almost everything they can get and they do not leave you sufficient to carry on 
the routine of administration much less for works ‘of public utility. Come 
Honour’s government has always the sympathy of the people in the way in 
which it is treated by the Imperial Government in this matter of finance. It 
would earn the gratitude of the teeming millions under its sway if it were to set 
about to resist this tendency, instead of trying to meet its difficulties by fallin 
on weaker bodies by in fact throwing its legitimate burdens on local funds, an 
where that is not possible by imposing additional burdens on lands, because I 
speak of outside impressions it is s0 easy to do so. 

“Tt will be found that Bengal, after paying its legitimate share of the Imperial 
expenses, will have left enough to look to its own education, to its own medical 
relief, its famine relief, and host of other administrative duties, instead of 
encroaching upon these things; as it does now on the District Funds, and the 
District Funds set free from burdens which ought not to be thereon imposed, 
shall have enough left to look to sanitation, the primary item of which, I 
hold in some of the districts, to be the supply of pure drinkable water. 

“At least the object aimed at as preventive of malarial fever is a debatable 






one. The hon’ble member, who has just spoken, has told us that there are 


_ various theories as to the causes of malarious fever. We are simply asked to 
roceed on the opinions of doctors, and the doctors do differ. There are 
important sections of the community directly affected by the Bill, who protest 
against it. The silt obstructions may not 6 possible to be removed after 
considerable expenditures have been incurred, such a thing happened at Dacca 
at the beginning of the formation of the District Boards, as the hon’ble mover 
of the Bill can inform this Council. A dredger was purchased to take away 
the silt from the mouth of a river, but the silts could not be removed, and tlie 
dredger was found to be of no use. 

“Then there are silt obstructions, caused by tidal river, which, even if 
removed, would form again unless the cut was too deep, in which case there 
would be the apprehension of the whole force of water running into the new 
course, thus washing away valuable properties. At any rate, I find from the 
latest Administration Report that, notwithstanding the additional burdens 
thrown on the District Funds, the District Boards have at their disposal the 
surplus of twenty-five lakhs of rupees, | Now, when the doctors differ, part of 
this money may be applied in ex ental works of the kind, and, if the 
experiment prove successful, the Bill may be passed into Act. With this 25. , 
lakhs of is in hand the urgency for the legislation against the wishes of — 
the people does not appear to be great even as now half of the expenditure 
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all these reasons, I am sorry I cannot vote for the passing of this Bill. 
t riya to be no reason why the postponement for thtee months, 
sked for by the Hon’ble Maharajah of Darbhanga, should not bo granted, and . 
he Bill referred back to the Select Committee.” 


__ The Hon’ble Mananasan Jacaptypra Natu Roy or Naror said:—“Although 
_ Iwas one of the members of the Select Committee, I am sorry I was not able, 
_ Owing to my ill health, to help my hon’ble friends in the way of removing 
“some of its most objectionable clauses. I must say that the Bill in its present 
form is a decided improvement on the Bill as it was originally introduced. 
Here I feel it my duty to say that the Government is actuated by the best of 
motives in introducing a scheme like this, and it would have received the 
unanimous support of the country, if it had contained no provisions for the 
“imposition of any tax at all—if the Government had come forward with the 
Provincial and District Board Funds for the construction and the maintenance 
of the drainage works. Because, as my hon’ble friend who represents the 
Dacca Division has said, it is impossible that any such schemes can be carried 
out under this Bill, as the people of this country cannot afford to pay for 
uncertain sanitation. It is true that some of the medical gentlemen who have 
“been consulted, as experts, have given it as their opinion that improved 
drainage is calculated to do immense good, but there are others yet, I know, 


. 


“who entertain grave doubts as to the success of the scheme. 
“Then again; at the time of the Permanent Settlement, the landholding 
classes of this country were distinctly assured by Lord Cornwallis that no 
further tax would be laid upon the land in future. With Your Honour’s 
* permission I will read an extract from His Lordship’s despatch to the Court of - 
eens am which the following passage occurs :— 
_ * ‘Tf at any future mis 9 the public be yore should require an increase to your 
resources, you must look for it in the increase of the "pag, th and commerce of the 
‘ country and not in the sugmentation. of the tax on thé land.’ 

‘The rate which was proposed in this Bill is regarded by the landholdin 
classes as another increase to the tax upon the land. The first was the Ro 
Cess, then came the Public Works Cess, and now a Drainage Cess is proposed. 

. The zamindar class do not know where such sources of taxation will end, and 
_ they very justly regard all these cesses as so many encroachments upon the 
Permanent Settlement. As for myself, 1 am not in favour of any sort of 
taxation, but if taxation is at all necessary, why should the landholding classes 
be singled out for taxation, when the benefits to be derived from drainage will 
not be confined to them alone? — 
“Under all these circumstances, I feel it my duty to offer my respectful 
protest against the passing of this Bill, unless the Council is prepared to refer 
it back to the Select Committee for further consideration.” 


we The Hon’ble Mr, R. C. Durr said:—‘‘ I do not intend at this hour to 

detain the Council with any mrerty remarks, but Ihave had the honour of 
being associated with the Hon’ble Mr. Lyall in both the Select Committees 
Pacdmaakenes-cte this Bill, and I feel that I am to some extent responsible for the 
. shape which the Bill has taken. I wish, therefore, to say avery few words with 
reference to the remarks of tho last two ers. : : 
a ‘Somet has been said about proposed rate being a now cess in 
_ violation of the Permanent Settlement, I wish to point out in reply that the _ 
tex: rate is not a! permanent cess, that itis not proposed to impose it on the 
ac’ of the province or on the whole of any district, and that it is not intended 
_ tolevy it beyond a limited number of years in any part of the country. It is 
PATHE HLL ota ke Hptie tae. 
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areas, and ork of a definite t] ‘ , the 

rate will cease. It may rather be called a voluntary con mon of — 

‘the pedple as represented by the District Boards; it is a misnomer ‘to call ita 

permanent cess, I do not wish to go into the question of its being an e 

ment upon the Permanent Settlement, because it has alr a been fully 

answered by the hon’ble member, the Secretary in the Financial Department. 
“Then it has been said that the rate will be inequitable, because it will not — 
fall on the classes which will be benefited. To that proposition also I beg to — 
‘demur. As has already been pointed out, the classes which are interested in 
and numérically come to something like 80 per cent. of the total population, 

- and if we exclude the population of towns, it comes to about 90 per cent. Of 
the remaining 10 per cent.,a good portion areunfit to pay any tax at all, so that 
we practically impose a rate on the whole population which will be benefited 
by schemes undertaken under this Bill. The Select Committee failed to find 
any more perfect scheme of taxation for the purposes of this Bill, and our 
critics have not ventured to indicate any such tax. Although not theoretically 
perfect, I consider that what we: have proposed isa: practically equitable rate 
which will fall on the people who will derive benefit from the schemes we 
contemplate. 

“Something has also been said about the re-adjustment of Provincial and 

Local funds, and it has been ‘suggested that, as the Public Works Cess was 
imposed for the oe kind of works which we now intend to execute, they 
ought to be paid for out of the Public Works Cess, and_not by the imposition of 
anew rate, ‘To this argument the hon’ble member in’ charge of the Financial 
Department has already given a complete reply. But assuming that the Public 
Works Cess was imposed, not for the construction and maintenance of ordinary 
Public Works, but for special works which are calculated to save the people from 
‘famine and other calamities, then, what should be our attitude with regard to 
‘this Bill? This Bill is a statutory declaration of the intention of the Govern- 
ment to contribute from the Provincial revenues to special works of this nature. 
We have had, from time to time, contributions from the Provincial revenues for 
the improvement of particular localities, but this is the first act of this Council 
which will lay it down in so many words thatthe Government of Bengal intend 
to devote a part of their revenues, with which the Public Works fund has- 
been amalgamated, to special works of this nature. It is a 7 difficult task to 
embody such an intention in a Bill, but the framers of this Bill went. out of 

- their way to declare it, and the Government permitted them to declare it, in the 
body of the Bill; and therefore our attitude towards this Bill should be, I 
think, not one of opposition, but one of cordial welcome. 

“Then, some remarks have been’ made to the effect that the proceeds of 
this rate will probably be frittered away in making experiments, the results of 
which cannot be foreseen. I think the remarks of the Hon’ble Mr. Lyra 
‘sufficiently prove that the schemes which we contemplate are not doubtful 

experiments, but works the utility of which has been’ fully proved. The 
hon’ble member has referred to a number of cases, and I ask permission to 

“add one or two more from the Burdwan Division, with which I am lt 
acquainted. The two streams, known as the Kana Nadi and die iand 
Dainudar, were in former times the spill channels of the Damudar, but have. 
now become stagnant, I find it on record that after’the construction of the 
Damudar left embankment, which shut out from'these two khals the supply of 
water they had hitherto received from the Damudar, they became little better 
than a succession of stagnant and fetid pools, Then followed a series of the 
most terrible epidemics of fever which Bengal has even known. 

“As soon as it was recognised that the condition of these channels i 

at least in some measure for this terrible ytd ad Government sought to pain ig gg oe 
tions which would retard the free flow {of water in the /channels were removed from their 
beds, the eiltod up heads were re-excavated ; and, water was admitted to theKana Nadi 
in 1875 an two sucoseding yours. ‘This was fl iby an Eriol ie nnd dle cisco 
tion in the health of the inhabitants. In 1876 and 1877 the of water was stopped, and 
the health of the places along these river banks again deteriorated. In 1878 water was once. 

_ More admitted, and subsequently works of a more permanent nature, having always as their _ 

“object the improvement of the ‘sanitary condition of the channel, were pushed forward, and _ 
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ember 18 Sir . Eden opened the 
; Png) ooxapiel these works marked the — 
‘ V era 0 ty in the Burdwan and Hotighly districts. “A 
f fresh water was ensured tothe renovated water courses. ‘The on a 
bog » oc ieetieoned and the health of the inhabitants to rapidly improve. 
“This I find from anote drawn up in the Be Secrotariat from reports s 
mitted long re the present Bill was pega op Since the openin ep of aes 
two channels, the people in the Burdwan and Hooghly districts uve become 
fully alive to the importance of converting dead channels into livin ‘streams, and 
_ applications haye been made from time to time, not unsuccessfully, for having 
other stagnant channels opsned out, Only, two years’ ago, when I was j 
Burdwan, a respectable and public-spirit resident of a village, in compara- 
tively humble circumstances, prayed for the opening out of a stream which 
formerly connected these two rivers, and he came forward with a contribution 
_of Rs, 1,500 to have the stream cleared out. I put the matter before the zamin- 
who owned the land, and most of them offered to give up the land free 
of cost. ‘The rest of the cost of construction was provided by the Government, 
and that little work is now, I believe, an accomplished fact. This is an in- 
stance which proves that the people of tracts most affected by malaria are alive 
to the importance of such works, that they ask for them, and that they are 
willing to contribute forthem, Subsequent 'y to this, another scheme was taken 
in hand, as I stated a fortnight ago, and as the Hon’ble Mr. Lyatt has 
mentioned to-day, in the Hooghly district; and the District Board asked for 
+a contribution from the Government for the improvement of the Kausiki khal. 
The Government offered #8 pay half the expense, and I believe the work is in 
a fair way of being constructed. Last of all, I may mention that through the 
kindness of the hon’ble member, the Commissioner of Burdwan, I haye 
information that another scheme has been proposed, and will probably be 
taken in hand, possibly soon after this Bill is passed. It relates to a number 
of villages in Purbdsthali thana in the Burdwan district which suffered excep- 
tionally from malaria in 1893-94, When I visited these parts in the cold 
weather of 1893-94, I found that nearly all the villages were suffering very 
severely from a bad type of malaria, and there was hardly a single house 
in which some of the membors were not suffering, or had not recently suffered. 
‘I placed the matter before the District Board for consideration, and the. Sani- 
tary Committee of that Board have passed the following resolution: —‘ In the 
opinion of this Committee a limited number of unhealthy villa, es, say 50 
joining one another, in the unhealthy thana of Purbasthali should be selected 
and thoroughly drained by the Board at once. This action would probably 
result in a marked improvement of health on the part of the inhabitants, and 
with this example the Board would be in a position to enlarge its sphere of 
action another eras and would probably be able to obtain a good deal of free 
or partly free labour from the people themselves when they see the benefit.’ 
‘ That is a very practical resolution. The Board want to begin work on a small 
scale, and if it succeeds, they will extend the sphere of their operation. All 
these cases show that the people appreciate the conversion of dead channels 
into living streams, and that they are coming forward not only with their 
applications, but also with their contributions. 

“T have before me a protest from the People’s Association of Faridpur to 
the effect that this Bill 1s unnecessary. I hope it will be a long time before 
the people of Faridpur will find works contemplated by this Bill to be neces- 

sary: for they do not suffer from the curse which afflicts both sides of the 

-Bhagirathi. But the cases which I have cited sufficiently indicate that such 

works are needed in the affected districts, and that the people of these districts 
appreciate such works, and are applying for their construction, 

~ “T do not think it papas? Gd quote many a upon this subject, but 

~ Dr. Coates was quoted on the other side to show that malarial fever is mainly 

“due to poverty. I have Dr. Coates’s opinion before me, and the opinion does 

t 8 ‘t that contention. There are also the opinions of other doctors, and I 

in my hand the opinion of an eminent physician, Dr. McConnell, who 

re s bad drai as the main cause of the type of malaria which prevails 

_ in most parts of Bengal. He says—‘ Drainage has been of the greatest benefit 

when carried out in malarial districts, and has converted sthelcxy swamps 
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thy arab] \gue may be 

the successful drainage of any district,’ — ni 

““T do not think it i i to multiply opinions, k ( 
a consensus of opinion that obstructed ei is the cause of 
malarial fever which prevails in these parts. And as the people appreciate 1 
works which have been done, ‘and are asking for the opening out 
channels, and have even come forward with contributions for the ——— 
‘Government have wisely decided that legislation in this matter should not 
further postponed. And I consider it also a wise decision to place, not only 
jnitiation of, but the’ final decision upon these schemes in the hands of District _ 
Boards. My hon’ble friend, Basu Guru Prosnap Sen, has made some remarks 
about District Boards on which I do not wish to make any comment. But I 
have myself seen the work of District Boards in many districts, and I think it 
fair to state that these Boards represent, intelligently and ably,.the views 
and wishes of the best educated sections of the people, and materially help us _ 
in the work of administration. The Government have decided wisely in vest- 
ing District Boards with power under this Bill, and I have every confidence, the 
trust which has been placed in them has not been misplaced.” 















because I 





The Hon’ble Mr. A. M. Bose .said:—‘‘ While entirely agreeing with 
my hon’ble friend who. has just sat down as to the benefits likely to result 
from the carrying out of ig schemes, I very much regret that I am 
compelled to oppose the motion for the passing of the Bill at the present, 
sitting of the Council. I quite admit that opp the Bill at this stage is 
atask not lightly to be undertaken, that there ought to be grave reasons to 
justify the adoption of such a course, but I would beg respectfully to point out 
that there are in the present case such grave reasons. My first reason is that, 
having regard to the effect of the financial clauses of the Bill which are 
the principal clauses, the most operative sections of the proposed measure, 
there has not been a case made out for the imposition of a rate or cess, or 
tax, call it by whatever name it may please the hon’blo member in char 
of the Bill to call it. And this objection goes to the very root of the 
-matter. I have read with care the B lpia of the Belyedere Conference ; 
I have gone through the speech of the hon’ble member in charge of the Bill 
when introducing it, and when subsequently he moved to refer it to a Select 
Committee, and of other members of the Council; but I do not find anywhere 
an attempt made to prove the necessity for fresh legislation of the kind here 
proposed. I submit that it is due to the members of this Council and to the 
public that a statement of a definite character should be laid before them, 
pointing out what are the important drainage schemes that are required in the 
interests of sanitation, giving an approximate or rough idea as to the cost likely 
to be incurred, and then showing that the financial resources of District Boards, 
with such help as may be available from provincial funds, are not inany way 
sufficient to meet such requirements, tt would be a singular thing for a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to ask for the imposition of a fresh tax, be it for a 
-temporary purpose or for a long period, unless he at the same time produced a 
statement of facts and ee showing what the requirements are tikely to be, 
what the advantages are likely to be, and that the existing sources of revenue 
can by no means meet such requirements. In the present case that has not — 
been done; therefore as I said, the very basis of this proposal of taxation or 
rate, a= ae rs been mer oN : 

confess there is considerable difficulty in understanding the genesis of 
this measure. As far as I have been sbler ia dies the aes ling of the 
Belvedere Conforenge, three of the resolutions passed at that Conference apply 
‘to matters municipal, and one of them only to the question of rural drainage 
which came up almost incidentally, and had not been even so much as referred 
to in the Hon'ble Mr. Risley’s note which led to the holding of the Conference, 
nor was anything said there to show the inadequacy‘of the present state of things. 
On the other hand, I attach very great weight to the expression of opinion 
a gentleman whose opinion is entitled to the utmost consideration, namely, the 
then Chief Engineer and Secretary to Government in the Public Works 
Department, Mr. McNeile, which will be found at page 6 of the Appendix to 
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and under the existing law, there are provisions for sanitary drainage. [ need 
not refer to the provisions of the Bengal Drainage Act, because it may be said 
__ that these are intended for the drainage and improvement of land, though in 
passing I may point out that the drainage of marshy areas will have great 
effect upon sanitation as well. ‘There is in fact an intimate connection between 
measures calculated to drain land or to open out water communications, and 
-measures of drainage calculated directly to effect sanitation. But without 
referring to that Act, I may point out that under section 109 of the Road Cess 
Act there is distinct power to spend a portion of the district fund for the 
urpose of improving drainage; and further in section 79 of the Local Self- 
Goreriment Act, the same thingis repeated. Itis there enacted that ‘it shall be 
‘lawful for a District Board to take measures for, or to contribute towards * * 
the construction and maintenance of any means and appliances for providing 
or improving drainage.’ Then there are in the same Act certain provisions 
under head (E , having special reference to sanitation under which money may 
be expended, and which make it the duty of District Boards, so far as may be 
possible, to provide for the proper sanitation of their districts, Therefore there 
can be no question whatever that there are provisions in the existing law by 
means of which agricultural drainage as well as sanitary drainage may be 
carried out. And having regard to this, I place before the Council ¢ is expres- 
sion of opinion from Ag MeNe to which I have referred. He said with 
reference to proposed ation :— 
.‘ My own idea is that it will be possible to do a great deal moro under the present 


Drai Act,’ And he goes on to say—‘If I am right in thinking we can do what is 
ing Drainage Act, then it is worth consideration whether it would nut 


ired under the existi 
he hotter to pass a s) Act now for the particular water-supyly scheme which has started » 


this proposal to legislate, and not a general one,’ 
“It is, Sir, a common-place of legislation, one of its recognized axioms, 


that it must be shown that all that could be done under the powers already _ 


iven by the Legislature has been done before fresh powers are given or 
ey for, As I have said, that has not been done, The burden of proof 
lies, and lies heavily, upon the promoters of this Bill to show the necessity for 
fresh legislation, and not only has that burden not been discharged, but not 
even an affempt has been made to discharge it. This appears to me to bea 
singular and a fatal omission so far as this measure, at any rate its taxation 
clauses, are concerned, I have already referred to Mr. MeNeile’s gs 
I must res’ ully express my surprise that the instances mentioned y the 
Hon’ble Bi? Os Dorr of drainage schemes which have been success- 
fully carried out by District Boards liberally aeiped by the Government 
were cited by him as arguments in favour of this Bill. It appears to me that 
i of being arguments in favour of the Bill, they are reasons which go 
against the necessity for any such Bill, These and other instances which have 
been quoted, and many others which may be quoted, of improvements in 
sanitation by means of drainage, show that the District Boards, aided where 
there is need by Government, are in a position to carry out such schemes, 
Therefore until facts and figures are adduced which conclusively prove the 
necessity for this Bill, I submit with the utmost confidence that there is not 
that foundation laid which is requisite in all cases of fresh legislation, The 
general and indefinite proposition that more schemes of drainage can be carried 
out if there were more funds is not, I need hardly point out, by itself a 
justification for additional taxation, ; 
“T proceed now to my next point. I have hitherto addressed myself to an 
examination of the necessity for fresh taxation or rating. Assuming for the 
sake of ment that this necessity has been made out, let us examine the 
principle of the rate which it is proposed to impose. That principle is one that 
is admittedly not a perfect one. It is not necessary for me to argue that 

point, because it has been very generally conceded; nor do I propose to go 
over tho ground which has been trod on the last occasion that the Bill was 
under discussion. But I will, with the permission of the Council, read ong 
passage bearing on this question of class taxation, ‘ 








“John Stuart Mill, speaking of tax on rents, says:— OP sehens Shh 

‘A peculiar tax on the income of any class, not balanced by taxes on other classes, is a 
violation of justice and amounts to a partial ontadaeas “. mes SM 

“In the present case it has been admitted that this taxation, although its 
object is to benefit all classes of the community, has been imposed on a parti- 
cular class only, viz., on those connected with land. I have no right to claim 
the character of a representative of the zamindars; but as a representative, as 
faras Iam, of a larger and, I trust I may without offence say, even a more 
important class than the zamindars, namely the raiyats, I venture to address 

age few observations on this point. I admit that the necessity of improving the 
health of the raiyats is a most important consideration, but it must be shown 
that this cannot be done by the materials or means of taxation now available, 
before his poverty is again taxed or the scanty means for eking out a miserable, 
existence is further encroached upon. But it has been said that no practicable 
means can be devised for imposing a rate on all classes of the affected area. 
The question has been argued on a previous occasion. I will therefore only 
say that suggestions were then placed before the Council which might be 
considered as furnishing the basis of workable schemes. We have Mill’s 
high authority for stating that taxation of this character is partial confiscation 
and a violation of justice, I mean no idle compliment to the members of the 
Select Committee when I say that I do believe that if this Bill were referred 
back to them, with additions to their number if need be, they would be capable 
of ‘finding a means which would combine even-handed, justice and fairness to 
all classes with practical utility, 

“T may also refer to certain opinions from an eminent authority bearing 
directly upon this point, 1 do not quote the opinions of the representatives of 
various native associations and committees, not because they are not entitled to 

“ weight—I think great weight attaches to their almost unanimous testimony on 
the subject—but because it will probably be thought that official experience has 
a special value. Bearing that in mind, | may mention that various District 

. Officers—the Magistrates of Nadia, Bankura, Mymensingh, Malda, Noakhali, 
and other places—have pointed out the injustice of a tax exclusive y on land. 
I will not detain the Council by reading their opinions. I will read just one 
expression of opinion on that point and no mote; and it is an opinion which I 
am sure the Council will receive with great consideration. Mr. Westmacott, 
Commissioner of the Presidency Division, writing on the 23rd March 1895 on 
the Bill as amended by the Select Committee, says :—‘To throw the whole cost, 
or even a large proportion of it, upon the landed interests a to me most 
inequitable, and such provision appears to me the most objectionable part of 
the Bill. Inote that the Select Committee have considered suggestions for 
distributing the cost over the whole population, but have failed to diasbris any 
more practical method of doing so than that contained in the Bill. If this is 
so, I consider that the Bill should be dropped, as the proposed incidence of 
taxation appears to me unjust. I am most strongly of opinion that taxation 
should not fall upon the land, but on the population, and deny emphatically 
that such 'gahoey = is chiefly agricultural. If benefited at all ‘by sanitary 
drainage, the agricultural population will not be benefited to nearly so great 
an extent as the non-agricultural classes, and I cannot consider it just that 
they tea bie “ whole ont io it. I have considered such cases as occur to 
me of obstru rainage which requires improvement, and they all st 
the view which I have Seiiiogh cit if any bier chest are wise ian pe ea 
it will surprise me if I do not find the same facts as to the classes of the popu- 
lation to be benefited.’ : 


“One remark more before { pass on from this point. I wish to point 
out the dangerous character of the precedent which is now being created. 
It is not ag for the purposes of the Bill, but_having to the 
effect it will have on the course of future egislation, that I place this consider- 
ation before the Council. If at the ainniio time in connection with the presen 

measure when it is admitted that those who will be benefited are the whole 
population—if in such a case, because there is no machinery for Pa” Se g out a 
scheme of general taxation, the zamindars and raiyats alone are to —. 
then at some future time when the question of taxation for carrying out some 
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_ other measure of general benefit is bein considered, ¢g., the question of an 

education cess, the same thing will be said which is now being ‘said, and with 
greater effect. It will be argued that a tax on tho landed interest will be 
realised with the greatest ease, because the machinery is at hand, that that 
interest represents the bulk of the population in rural areas, and there will 
then further exist the precedent created by the present measure. I ask the 
Council to pause and consider well before establishing this precedent. 

“My third reason for opposing the passing of this Bilf is this, that there is 
no statutory obligation laid apon the District Board to make any contribution 
towards the cost of drainage schemes carried out under its provisions, Section 
11 relates to this point, and it provides that the District Board after approvin 
of the preliminary scheme shall deduct from the aggregate amount caltiabee 
under section 6 the sums, if any, which have been promised as private subscrip- 
tions, or contributed by the District Board or provisionally promised by the 
Local Government. Therefore it leaves it entirely optional with the District 
Board whether they are to contribute anything in furtherance of the scheme or 
not. I would point out that there is a special danger which will follow from a 
provision of this character. District Boards have power now to carry out schemes 
of sanitary drainage, and they have in many cases exercised that power as we 
have heard, After this Bill comes into operation, how are the two classes of 
drainage schemes to be distinguished, namely, the cases which may come under 
section 79 of the Local Self-Government Act under which District Boards must 
bear the cost, and the other class of cases in which schemes will be carried out 
under this Bill when their contributions will be entirely optional? Will there 
not be a natural tendency on the part of the District Boards—I suppose, 
however perfect they may ‘be, they will have some share of ordinary human 
nature in them—to throw the whole cost of drainage schemes on the local area 
under the clauses of this Bill, rather than proceed under the provisions of the 
Local Self-Government Act, There will be too great a temptation to adopt 
this course, especially bearing in mind the fact that the initiation of drainage 
schemes, and subject to the sanction of the Local Government, the final adop- 
tion of them will rest with these District Boards. A provision imposing on the 
Boards an obligation to contribute towards drainage schemes, besides being 
just in itself, would insure on their part a greater sense of responsibility in 
sanctioning and carrying out schemes becatise they would themselves be bound 
to pay a certain share of the cost. At the same time there will be this further 
advantage, that the people of the locality will more heartily co-operate, knowing 
that they will be assisted by contributions from the District Board and from the 
Local Government. In the absence of that obligation they will not know, when 
a scheme is initiated, whether they are likely to get any help from theso sources, 
In the papers which have been circulated there are various suggestions in regard 
to this matter ; one, for instance, that one-third ought to be laid down as the least 
amount of contribution from the District’ Board and a similar contribution from 
the Local Government, the rest to be obtained from local sources. 

.. “With regard to the financial position of the District Boards, I find that # 
the balance in their hands on the last day of the year 1893-94 was Rs. 17,38,474, 
and further there was on that date an outstanding balance to be realized—this 
is with regard to both the Road Cess and the Public Works Cess—of 
Rs. 14,82,876, Therefore it cannot be said that the District Boards are not in 
a solvent or flourishing condition, or that they are in a condition in any way 
approaching insolvency ; and it may be added there is in some quarters a eoling 
that the funds in the of District Boards are not always used as they shoul 
be. As only one illustration of this I may mention that in a representation 
submitted to the Council, very pointed reference is made to the fact that large 
contributions in furtherance 2 yaaa within municipal, i.e. non-Board, 
areas were made by District Boards. I refer to the Arrah and Bhagalpur water- 
works. On all these grounds I submit that there ought to be an obligation laid 
statute on District Boards to contribute towards the cost of scheme8 under 
Hf Bill.” 


_ [The Hon’ble THe Presrpent, rising to order, said :—“Tho hon’ble member 
is PF Meo aad to details which it is not the time for the Council to discuss at 
present, and which the hon’ble member had ample opportunity to consider wher 








the Report of the Select Committee was under consideration. I did not 
check the hon’ble member from Dacea, although he went lar into a criticism — 
of details, because he had had no such a rps ; the Council is — 
discussing the question whether the Bill should be passed, and the only argu-— 
ments that should now be brought forward are arguments, affecting the general 
principles on which the Bill is based, This is not the time to discuss amend- 
ments which were never moved. ”’] a 1 asi 


The Hon’ble Mr. A. M. Boss, continuing, said:—‘ Having had the 
honour of only recently joining the Council, the papers connected with the Bill 
came to me too late to enable me to give notice of any amendment when 
the clauses came up for settlement by the Council; and I’may be permitted 
respectfully to add that quite apart hes this, the only way to show that a Bill 
ought not to pass is by examining its main provisions and pointing out their 
defects, ahab is what I am now endeavouring to do. A further reason appears 
from the statement which has been made by the hon’ble member, the Secr 
in the Financial Department, as to the expenditure under the Public Works 
Cess. When the Public Works Cess Act was passed, the proceeds of the cess were 
intended not only for the payment of interest and working charges upon certain 
extraordinary public works—extraordinary in more senses than one—but also 
for the construction of new public works. "That being so—a reference has been 
made to a declaration of Sir Ashley Eden on that point,and I have before me the 
declaration of Mr. Reynolds when introducing the Bill to the same effect~I 
submit that well-considered drainage schemes are as important as any other 
class of public works which are now undertaken from public funds, and ought to 
receive the utmost consideration from the Government. The obligation ought 
to be laid by express provision on them to help such schemes, As Mr. Skrine 
says :— 

‘It is the paramount duty of Government’ to seoure the health of its subjects; and I 
think that in every scheme a certain portion of the cost should be met from provincial 
~ Fesources ; 
and I may add that in Mr. MeNeile’s opinion—and there is no higher authorit 
on the subject—drainage and eee are even more important than roads 
on which, as we have heard from the Financial Secretary, more than 13 lakhs of 
Rupees are spent annually from the provincial revenues, 


In the observations which fell from the Hon’ble Mr. R. C. Durr and from 
other speakers, a statement was made to the effect that this is really a measure 
* in which the petal of local option is recognized, and much stress was laid on 
* the point, My hon’ble friend in fact went so far as to say that payments under 
this Bill may be looked upon as volun contributions by the people, and 
therefore the Bill ought to be gladly accepted, I submit that that description of 
this measure cannot be justified, Section 3 relates to this matter and defines the 
constitution of the Drainage Commissioners. Under the operation of section 8 
though there is a minimum fixed for the number of Commissioners to be elected 
be by the District Board, there is no such minimum as to the number of Commis- 
sioners to be appointed from the representatives of the local landed interest ; 
so that out of, say, 15 members of the Drainage Commission, while at least 8 
must be elected by the District Board, it may happen that as many as 12 
or 13 will be elected by it, and only 2 or 8 appointed from amon hes local 
representatives of the landed interest. There is absolutely nothing in the 
law to prevent this being done, I submit that these representatives ought 
to be secured a substantial position in the Commission tafore the Bill can 
be justly described as a measure of local option. But it may be said that 
after all, the initiation of the scheme is in tho hands of the District Board, 
and the majority of the members of the Drainage Commission will also 
be elected from fers. the members of the Board, This raises the important 
questing how far these latter can be said to represent the rate-payers of the 
district, and still more of the local area, in matters of this kind’ I wish to 
int out that the provisions of the Bill are not calculated to secure local option. 
know that I haye the sympathy of the hon’ble member in peer 
of the Bill and of the hon’ble member? the Secretary in the Financial 
Department in this view; for at the Belvedere Conference they wanted the 
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my own, let 
ring figures which I take rt the 
working of these Boards for the year 1898-94, 
he ' for themselves. Out of 794 members of District 
Boards, only 809 were members, or about 38 per cent. But that is 
‘not all. Even these 88 per cent. were not elected y the people or the 

rate-payers themselves, but by the members of Local Boards; an 
_ it becomes important to see what is the constitution of these Local Boards. 
There were in 1893-94 1,222 members of Local Boards, out of which 435, or 
about 35 per cent., were elected. The facts therefore indisputably stand 
thus. The majority of members in the District Boards are nominated and 
ex-officio, and even the minority, a little over a third, are elected not by the 
rate-payers, but by a body of whom about two-thirds are nomina by 
Government. The elective character of the average District Board may thus 
with mathematical accuracy be described by. a ratio which is compounded of 
these two ratios, or 55 ya one-eighth ; and in this I do not take into account 
the influence of the agistrate-Chairman, whose little finger, as we have been 
very candidly informed to-day by the Hon’ble Mr, Risley, is thicker than the 
loins of the whole District Board. © Therefore whatever the present Bill secures, 
it certainly does not secure local option, nor will it realise the dream of yolun- 
tary contributions pouring in from the aiilicted inhabitants of an affected area. 
And what adds to the regret is that the ag Bill goes in this respect 
behind the existing Drainage Act of 1880, and the Drainage Act of 1871 which 
it repealed, both of which secured the majority in the Diltaigs Commission 
to landholders in the affected area. 


4 from railways, or 
in a minor measure itmay be even from those who are responsible for roads and 


canals which are shewn to cause obstructed drainage. There is a consider- 
able body of opinion as to the responsibility of railways in causing obstruction 
to drainage and thereby injuring public health, I will only read the opinion 
Engineer and Secretary in the Public Works Department, 

Mr. Odling,. He says:—‘I think the railway is a sinner in obstructing the 
drainage of the country. I fully agree that the railways are sinners’ (page 9, 
Proceedings of the Belvedere Conference), and there are other opinions which 
fully bear that out. Therefore this also is a matter of importance in connection 
with the motion for the postponement of the panting of this Bill; because if there 
are obstructions to drainage of a serious character caused by railways, and in 
a minor degree by canals and roads, there ought to be a power of dealing with 
matters of that ‘description. Section 11 of the Railway Act of 1890, which 
may be referred to, is not sufficient for the purpose, and does not confer powers 
which ought to be taken with the sanction of the Government of India in this 
connection. I submit that this is another ground why the Bill should be 
further considered, I will not detain the Council further. Having regard to 
the fact that no case has been made out for the imposition of an additional 
te or the enactment of « new law, that the principle of that rate is unfair 
and establishes an undesirable precedent for future taxation, that no obligation 
is laid on District Boards or Local Government to help local areas in the 
carrying out of drainage schemes, that confusion is introduced in the applica- 
tion by the Boards of their varying and even conflicting powers under the 
existing law and under the present Bill in regard to such schemes in the 
future, that the principle of local option is not recognised and a retrograde step 
taken in that connection, that no provision is made in regard to railways 
and other sources of obstructed inage, I venture respectfully but con- 
fidently to hope that a case has been made out for further and serjous con- 
_ sideration of the measure, and that the Council will not give its assent to the 

passing of the Bill.” 








The Hon’ble Mavivi none. 3 -Yusur said:—‘ At this late 
not erg to detain the Council by lengthy observations 

the Much of what has been submitted to 
legitimately to a prior stage of the Bill, and it is not 
for me to indicate my views on every one of the ents 
the Council. There are two propositions before the uncil ; the first 
position consists of the proposal, which has emanated from such a high 

authority as His Highness the Manarasa oF Darna, to postpone the further 
consideration of the Bill for three months. As regards this proposition, I have 
nothing to say. If, after due re to the whole of the circumstances in 

connection with the subject, Your Honour will be pléased to allow time, that 

will be an act of courtesy and favour which will be duly appreciated. 

“The other proposition before the Council is the motion of the hon’ble mem- 
ber in charge of the Bill, that the Bill should be passed intolaw. As regards this 

roposition, I have to say a word in explanation of the vote I intend to give. 
here are only two aspects of this measure; the sanitary + and the financial 
ect. When I took my seat in this Council a few months ago, the measure 
had made considerable progress; in fact the Bill had already been before, the 
Select Committee for a long time. The Bill was the outeome of what is known 
as the Belvedere Conference. At that Conference most of what was said was 
said in favour of the advantages likely to result from the measure: two of the 
hon’ble members now present took part in that Conference, and their utterances 
in support of the sani measure were forcible and exhaustive to a degree; 
their anxiety and enthusiasm were’such that no delay was to be endured, and the 
project they said should be put into execution the day after: the enthusiasm con- 
tinued when the Bill wasintroduced in the Council, The Hon’ble Basu Suren- 
DRAWATH BANERJEE said in the Council, ifthe measure was a fad, he wasa faddist ; 
but he was in every good company, for he was supported by expert opinion of the 
greatest authority. It appears to me therefore that as faras the sanitary aspect 
of the Bill is concerned, there is a consensus of opinion in its favour, and I have 
not the slightest hesitation in affirming and adopting that opinion. 

“« As regards the shape which has been given to the Bill by the Select 
Committee, the result tas been placed before the Council by the hon’ble 
member in charge of the Bill. The Select Committee has improved the Bill in 
various particulars, consistently with public opinion: in fact the measure as it is 
now presented is pre-eminontly the people’s measure, and not the Government 
measure. If there is any oy a in a particular case, the District Board has 
simply not to take it up at all. 

“Then as regards the financial aspect of the Bill. It appears to me that 
this aspect must have been considered in all its bearings at the Belvedere 
Conference. It required no large amount of political ey wisdom 
to know, when the Bit was first conceived, that money would be required to 
carry out its object and that that money must come trom the area in which 
the Act was to be introduced, and not from any source lying outside the area, 
The utmost that could be expected from the Government was that it would 
provide for the least objectionable mode for raising money ; that the mode 
recommended in the Bill was one of the possible modes should have occurred to 
those who supported the measure at the Conference. And it did occur to them, 
and still they asked-for the measure, which was deemed to be so urgent that they 
did not say they would have it only under certain circumstances and would 
not have it under other circumstances. * 

The form given in the Bill to the financial question is the best that human 
wisdom could devise, and it was admitted no other form was feasible, It 
follows therefore that the agery$ for the measure was conceded to be so 
great that the financial shape of the Bill is not to be taken as in itself sufficient 
to put aside or to defeat the Bill. It fact the death knell of all opposition was 
sounded at the Belvedere Conference, which gave birth to the measure and the 
ping yelocity given was so great that it is not now possible to withstand the 

orce. ‘ : 
But notwithstanding the high authority of those gentlemen under the 
auspices of whose great name the measure was affirmed at the Conference, and 
notwithstanding the strong presumption which arises from the measure being 
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is not so defective, 


the Hon’ble R. ©. Dutt, consented to certain changes in 
of certain sections, the a) nt effect of which might have 
to d make the rate as of the revenue or road cess, Under the 





old section 18 the rate was to be to the road cess; under the new section 
21, as finally settled by the Select Committee, the rate is to be collected with 
the road cess. So that the Select Committee has done its best to maintain the 
permanent settlement in tact and to see that there is no shadow of infringe- 
ment of that settlement. And quite apart from the phraseology employed in 
the Bill, it ee to me that there is no infringement of the contract of the 
permanent settlement in this Bill. Without entering into a disquisition of the 
principles involved in the nent settlement, I say that there would be 
violation of that settlement if for the same consideration a higher return were 
to be demanded by the Government; but if the consideration is additional and 
not illusory, then, as sei somes advised, there is no breach of the anent 
settlement. The financial clauses of this Bill do not in any way infringe the 
conditions of the permanent settlement, because its provisions are not framed 
with the object of increasing the revenue, but with the object of collecting funds 
to meet the cost of necessary works of sanitation for the benefit of the subject, 
and no question has been raised that it is the duty of the Government to 
undertake such works and provide for the costs from the revenues, It is for 
a pre that I give my vote in favour of the motion for the passing of 
the Bill. 


The Hon’ble Rat Esuan Caunper Mirrra Banapur said:—‘I shall not on 
this occasion give a silent vote. I was one of those who were invited to the 
Belvedere Conference. I then thought, and I still say, that legislation is 
meng for the purpose of improving the condition of villages in rural tracts, 
Phis Bill has gone through several stages in Select Committee, and whatever 
may be the y vary of that section of the community which entertains extreme 
views, I say that the majority of the people are grateful to Your Honour and to 
the hon’ble members who sat in Committee for the concessions made in fayour 
of public opinion, The Bill gives local option to District Boards, it provides 
that the Commissioners to be appointed under the Bill should have effective 
control over the scheme; the Bill further makes provision for the joint action of 
Municipalities and District Boards under certain conditions, These are -all 
salutary provisions which have made the Bill attractive. But it is the financial 
clauses of the Bill which really are to be looked into, and which I submit have 
created apprehension and dissatisfaction in the minds of zamindars and tenure- 
holders and rayats; financial considerations are in fact everything in a matter like 
this. Your Honour has received petitions from the British Indian Association and 
from other Associations on this point. They complain that the Bill makes an 
attack upon the terms of the Permanent Settlement, and they further contend 
that there is no necessity for this Bill. As regards the question of necessity 
I differ from them, I consider that there is necessity for action on the part of 
the Government; but as regards a breach of the terms of the Permanent 
Settlement, I do not wish to enter into the question as it has been urged in the 
apers before the Council and has been argued by my _hon’ble friend 
ae Gorvu Prosnap Sex, But whatever may be the view which the Counci 
may adopt, whether it is too late in the day to consider the matter, or whether 
the zamindars are in a position to complain or not, and even if the Council 
think that the zamindars are wrong in their contention, I submit that the Bill 
contains provisions which may be taken to be an invasion of the vested rights 
in private property; in a country where we find scarcity, if not famine, occurring 
almost every ten years, where the agricultural classes are maintained solely by the 
produce of the soil, where the soil itself is not improving, it is a question 
whether it will be politic, wise and fair to impose another burden upon the 













g ‘on consi 
ion, and under these circumstances 1 
Honour and the hon’ble members of this Counci 
whatever it may be called, should be imposed upon the landhol 
I submit are already suffering from severe load of taxation. te 
J do not wish to detain the Council after the exhaustive speeches we 
but I submit that a Bill like this ought to have a wider sphere 
operation ; that while it is imprones to contend the whole cost of these 
schemes should be borne by the Government, I submit it would not be right ~ 
to say that the greater portion of the cost of construction should be paid ¥ 
any particular classes—I mean the landholding. classes. As I have said, [ 
think it, neces that there should be some sort of local rate to carry out the 
object of this Bill, but such local rate should not be of the nature of the Road 
Cess, and if it has been found difficult to find out the means of imposing such a 
ante that I submit is a very good reason for referring the Bill back to the Select 
mmmittee, i 










The Hon’ble Banu SurenpranaTH Banenser said:—‘I have a few observa- 
tions to make upon the motion before the Council. I did not intend to offer 
any remarks at all on this occasion, but the criticisms of m, hon’ble friend 
the Financial Secretary to Government, call for a protest and a remonstrance 
from me. It is a very happy sign indeed that an official member in the 
position of the hon’ble the #imancial Secretary should from his place in Council 
endeavour to defend a measure of the Government against pee criticism. 
It is an expression of homage to public opinion. Might I permitted to 
hope that this feeling may be carried a stage further, by the acceptance by. 
this Council of the proposal of my hon’ble friend rue Manarasa or Darpianca, 
so that an opportunity might be given to some of the new members of this 
Council to consider a measure of this gravity and importance. 

“JI do not myself in the smallest degree recede from the position I 
have taken up in regard to this Bill since its introduction into this Council. 
T still believe that obstructed drainage is the cause of malarial fever, and 
that malarial fever is a prolific cause of death in these provinces. I have 
had personal er reo of the truth of this statement.’ Some years ago 
I went to a village in the Hooghly district which is associated in my 
mind with the dearest recollections; at one time it was a prosperous and 
a happy village; now it is a wild scene of desolation; the houses are in 
ruins; malarious fever has done its work of death. So far, therefore, as this Bill 
' geeks to grapple with this question of obstructed on and malarial 

fever, it is entitled to my unstinted sympathy and support. But it is neither 
politic nor fair to impose a rate or tax upon any section of the commu- 
nity for the purposes of this Bill. 1 contend that the Bill is partly a 
measure of local option. You give the District Boards power to initiate 
schemes of drainage. You cannot compel or coerce them. It is a matter 
left entirely to their discretion. Now is it conceivable that any District Board 
having any pretensions to a representative character would of its own accord 
initiate a drainage scheme which would involve the imposition of a new cess 
upon the people subject to its jurisdiction? Unless a District Board has ceased 
to be representative in its character, it would not of its own free will and 
motion do anything which would lead to the mgs aan of a rate of this kind. 
Therefore to require the imposition of a cess at the instance of the District Board 
is to declare that this Bill shall be a dead letter. Relieve the Bill of the necessity 
of imposing a fresh tax,,and you will make it a Bill that will be largely 
availed of by the District Boards. The hon’ble the Financial Secretary has 
contended that the surplus of the Road Cess fund is not available for sanitary 
purposes. Is there anything to prevent the Government from directing that. 
works of sanitation should be a first charge on the Road Cess fund? The 
vet eng — rules under the teen: Self-Government Act. Is there 
anything in the Act to prevent the Government from making it obligato 
an District and Local Boards that the first charge on the Road Cess fond 
should be the sanitation of local areas? Roads are good things; but sanitation 










, sanitation is a necessity. People must first 
_ live, 1 - can | use of the roads'which a beneficent ieee authority 
may provide for them. My hon’ble friend the Financial Secretary admits 

that roads which used to be maintained out of Provincial funds, have 
in many instances, been made over to Local Bodies, but my hon’ble friend 
contends that they have been paid for in every caso. I know of at least one 
road which used to be a provincial road. ‘The local Municipality has now been 
called upon to maintain it. I am not aware that the Government has 
made any contribution towards its maintenance. Therefore that is a state- 
ment which I believe is not peice) correct, if it is to be accepted as being 
of general application. My hon’ble freind has pointed out that there is 
a balance of 14 lakhs of rupees in connection with the Public Works Cess. 
Who are the contributors to this Cess? The landed interest—zamindars and * 
raiyats ; and 14 lakhs of their contributions are devoted to purposes connected 
with the well-being of the general community. Is this fair and equitable ? You 
do a double injustice to the landed interest by devoting a portion of the 
proceeds of the Public Works Cess to works which benefit the whole com- 
munity, and then by again levying a cess upon the landed interest for sanitary 
works which will benefit the whole community. When I brought forward 
an amendment calculated to remedy this injustice, I was told that the object 
I had in view was laudable, that the principle of the amendment was unobjec- 
tionable, but that it could not be accepted becates it appeared to the Govern- 
ment to be unworkable. If that be the view of the Government, it follows that 
the cess proposed in the Bill is unfair, and I decline to be a party to a measure 
whch does not deal out even-handed justice to all parties, and I hope the 
Council will decline to be a party to it. I feel quite sure that if you have 
this cess embodied in this Bill, District Boards will not give effect to this 
measure. Therefore it seems to me that it is a matter of vital importance that 
we should carry the ge with us, and then only can we hope to see a Bill 
based on the principle of local option adopted our local bodies, and 
rendered operative for good, I hope and trust the Council will see its 
way to accept the proposal of the Hon’ble Trae Manarasan or Darenanaa, 
namely, that the further consideration of this Bill be postponed for three 
months. No works connected with drainage can possibly be undertaken until 
after the rains. The Government, in the Public Works Department, will lose 
nothing by this short delay; and in the interim there will be time for further 
deliberation, public opinion will be conciliated, and the sympathy of the public 
enlisted on behalf of a measure, for the success of which pubic sympathy 
is indispensably necessary.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Lyatx said:—“I have a few remarks to make in answer 
to some of the observations which have been addressed to the Council by 
hon’ble members. In the first place I strongly echo what has been said by the 
Hon’ble Mavivi1 Munamman Yusur, that most of what has been said to-day ought 
to have been said when the Bill was introduced, and not at the present stage of 
the Bill. There is, however, this excuse for those hon’ble members who have 
just taken their seats in Council that they had no other opportunity of express- 
ing their views. 

* Before dealing with the remarks of hon’ble members in detail, I wish 
to say a few words with reference to the motion of the Hon’ble tHe Manarasa 
or Darsuanca. I have already referred to what has been said to-day in Council, 
and I may add that I have read the enormous amount of correspondence which 
has taken place in connection with this Bill, but there is not a single argument 
which has been urged to-day which has not been urged in that correspondence. 
Why then should we postpone the passing of a Bill, or refer it back to the Select 

Committee, when it has been some three years before the public, reckoning 
from the time of the Belvedere Conference, and before this Council for 18 
months, and when no new tg Hr be said about it? I must therefore oppose 
the motion of the Hon’ble raz Manarasa or Darsnanaa. 

- “Coming to the detailed criticisms of the Hon’ble Basu Guru Prosnap 

_ Sen, I would first point out that he has, until quite the end of his speech, 
referred to the rate which will be imposed as if it was a tax which would 
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extend all over the country and would affect every zamindar and raiyat in the | 
Province, and as if it was to be levied permanently, I need say that 
it will be levied only in a few areas with the consent of those who will pay, and 
that the extreme incidence will be 30 years. ; 

“Tn dealing with the incidence of Road and Public Works Cesses, the 
Hon’ble Member has spoken as if the whole cess were paid by the zamindars, 
while as a fact half is paid by the raiyats. 

“The Hon’ble Member next said that everything contained in this Act is 
already covered by existing legislation, and the same point was urged by the + 
Hon’ble Mr. A. M. Bose. [t is quite true that to a certain extent, section 109 
of the Road Cess Act and section 79 of the Local Self-Government Act do 
apply to such schemes, but there are many schemes which District Boards are 
obliged to reject for want of funds. We now allow the inhabitants ofa local 
area, who desire the execution of such a scheme, to say to the District Boards— 
‘Very well, if you have no funds, we will pay for it, so giveus our scheme.’ It 
is in this respect that this Act makes provision for what could not be done 
before. 

“ The next point is as to the maximum rate of the cess. That point was 
very fully discussed in the Select Committee, and we did not fix any maximum 
limit, because we considered that it was very possible that where the amount 
was small the people would prefer to pay it straight off, instead of in the course 
of a number of years. 

“The Hon’ble Member next dealt with the question of the pov of the 
raiyats. My hon’ble friend is the representative of the District Bo: of the 
Dacca Division, for which Boards he has apparently very little respect, but the 
statistics which he quoted refer entirely to the Patna Division; the famine he 
referred to occurred in that Division, and statisties regarding the average 
acreage of a raiyat’s holding are also taken from that division. That acreage 
which he quotes as affording a bare livelihood in India is the exact quantity, 
3 acres, which is held to be the ideal holding of the English labourer, and the 
native raiyat has already got the cow. As a fact, however, there is little or 
no chance of this Act ever being worked in the Patna Division, and the 
raiyats of this division represented by the Hon’ble Member are well uble to 
pay this or any other rate. 

‘Another point to which the Hon’ble Member referred is the existence of a 
large balance itich he referred to as 25 lakhs, but which the Hon’ble Mr, A. 
M. Boss called 17 lakhs standing:at the credit of the District Boards, but I ask the 
Council to remember ‘that there are 38 District Boards in the Province, and 
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_ that it is utterly impossible for any public body like the District Boards or 


Municipalities to do without a working balance. Even the Lieutenant-Governor 


' is'tied down by the Government of India to keep a working balance in the 


Provincial revenues, and the balances at the credit of the several District 
Boards are no more than necessary working balances. 

‘The hon’ble member stated thatiat times the District Boards voted money 
improperly, and he instanced a matter in which I had some personal concern. 
I remember well the circumstances. to which the hon’ble meniber referred, 
When Sir George Campbell visited Dacca, the question of getting a dredger to 
ee a: hy river wisi’ ies the sre cepts 3 of the District Board. 
Sir George highly approved of the proposal, and promised to make a t 
of half the money. As a ‘necessary consequence of ‘this grant from the public 
funds, the dredger was ordered through the India Office; ‘the specifications 
were never sent to the Municipal Board. And it was not until the dredger 
was nearly ready that the Board saw the plans. It then appeared that no 
locomotive power had been provided. The Board pointed this out, and at the 
last moment very weak locomotive power was added. When the d 
arrived it was found that the engine supplied was quite incapable of moving 
the dredger in the rivers of Bengal. The result was that the article 
was useless to Dacca ‘and the Government finally took it over, and to the best 
of my belief it is still bart ; 

“The next point to which the Hon’ble Member referred was the jointaction © 
of District Boards for a common object. He would allow no Board to put 
pressure upon another Board, \so that any Board would bo able to hamper the 











action of ther Boards by refusing to. : out a “tc pana 
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ed an .on the contrary I think this is one of the best provisions 


“I do not think I need reply to what fell from the Hon’ble Mr. A, M. 
Bose as to the submission of detailed estimates of schemes under this Act. 
I think the Council will agree with me that his suggestions are quite 
impracticable, The other criticisms in the opening part of the speech of the 
Hon’ble Member might properly be replied to by the Hon’ble Basu Surexpra- 
naTH Banersex, who is far more the author of this Bill than I am. 

“Another point to which the Hon’ble Mr. A. M. Bose referred was 
that only 88 per cent. of the members of District Boards are elected, and 
of those who elect them, only 35 per cent. are themselves elected. I am not 
myself a thorough believer in the virtues of election, and I think we have a 
very good example of the results of the elective system in the Municipality 
here in Caleutta. Here, asin other similar bodies—and I think the nominated 
members zp the bodies of which they are members from making a good many 
mistakes—TI think the time has not yet come when we can trust to an entirely 
elected body. 

“As regards the observations which fell from my hon’ble friend, Basu 
Sureypranatn Bayurser, I havea better opinion of District Boards than 
he has. I think they will put forward many schemes which will not cost 
much money, and which will do a great deal of good, 

‘With regard to the question of taxation generally, I have to say a very 
few words in connection with the remarks of my hon’ble friend. The question 
was fully and thoroughly discussed at the Belvedere Conference, and it was 
well understood that the carrying out of this Bill would entail taxation. 
Raja Peary Mohun Mukerjee brought the matter very fully before us, 
inasmuch as his main objection to the proposal was that it would involve 
taxation. Every member present at that Conference had it fully before him 
that taxation must come in some way or other. We have tried our best in 
Select Committee to evolve a perfectly fair method of taxation, and I for one 
do not, think a better proposal could be devised. The Hon’ble Basu Esnan 
Cuunper Mirrer simply says it can be done, but he gave us no method of 
doing it. Not one of the proposals which have been considered and rejected 
haye any possibility of being worked successfully.” 





The Hon’ble rae Presmpent said :—‘ The debate to which we have listened 
has been of a very discussive character, and as I had occasion more than once 
to remark, has included ee ti which one could hardly have expected to be 
touched upon in the closing debate on the passing of the Bill; but there was a 
special reason in the case of one and possibly of two hon’ble members, because 
of the newness of those members. I cannot but congratulate the Council in 
having had the,advantage of hearing their views, and it cannot be said that 
every opportunity has not been given to those who were dissatisfied with the 
Bill to represent their opinions and bring forward their arguments with the 
utmost possible freedom and with abundant time given to them for preparation. 

‘The debate to-day has turned chiefly on the financial clauses of the Bill, 
and I think there is still considerable misapprehension on the subject in spite 
of the extent to which it has already been discussed. Our old friend the 
Permanent Settlement has been trotted out again. I cannot conceive how any 
reasonable person can suppose that the imposition of a cess under this Act has 
the slig connection with any invasion of the Permanent Settlement. If 
there is a proposal to drain any obstructed channel, and if the zamindars and 
owners and occupiers of land which lie within the obstructed tract strongly 
object to any steps being taken to relieve the obstruction, I think they would 
have sufficient influence with the District Board to prevent any scheme being 
carried through. It has been said, and I was sorry to hear it, especially from 
the hon’ble member who has been nominated on the election of the District 
Boards of Dacca, that the District Board is not a representative body, and they 
have been belittled by one who has been sent here to represent them. I do 
not agree with what that hon’ble member has said, and I do not think he 
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correctly represents the independence and freedom of the District Boards with 
respect to matters which come before them, whether they are supported by the 
Government nominees or not. We have the opposite view stated by the 
Hon'ble Banu SurenpRanatH BANERJEE that he was convinced that no District 
Board would propose any scheme which would involve the imposition of a 
cess. However that may be, I think it may be accepted that a District Board 
would not sanction the imposition of a cess against the resolute and strong oppo- 
sition of the persons who would be called 0 to pay that cess. If then a 
scheme has been carried through the District Board it must have been with the 
consent of the landowners, and when the works have been carried out, who 
would have to pay for them? As the hon’ble member in charge of the Bill 
has said, if the District Board can pay for them out of money in its hands, or if 
the Government can make up a sum which added to the amount which the 
District Board can give would Pay for the work, then there will be no occasion" 
for the imposition of a cess. Tho Hon’ble Basu Guru Prosnap Sen is in my 
opinion under a misapprehension in supposing that whereas art. schemes 
are now being or can be carried out under the provisions of the Local Self- 
Government Act, because under this Act the District Boards will be able to 
impose a cess, therefore they will determine to bring the proposed work under 
the provisions of this Act and not under the Local Self-Government Act. I 
rather think the correct argument is that they will not impose a cess unless 
they find it absolutely necessary. Suppose it is necessary to impose a cess 
for a scheme of drainage, who should pay for it except those who benefit 
by it? These are principally the zamindars and holders and occupiers of 
the land, and can it be said that because there is a Permanent Settlement of 
the Land Revenue the zamindars should derive the benefit from such work and 
somebody else should pay for it? It was an impossible position to take up that 
the Permanent Settlement entitled them to have their lands drained and the 
obstructions they have made, or allowed to be made, cleared out of these 
drainage channels at the cost of others. The idea that the landed interest, 
who amounted to about 90 per cent. of the rural population should enjoy the 
benefits which would result from improved drainage, and that siaiehod else 
should provide the money was so absurd that it could not be entertained. It 
had been given up long age in the two classes of cases of this kind which 
already exist. We have had frequent references to two Acts which are in exist- 
ence, the Embankment Act and the Agricultural Drainage Act, which it is argued 
should take the place of this Act. The hon’ble member, the Secretary in the 
Financial Department has dealt with the suggestion as it affects the Embankment 
Act, and he might also have referred to the Agricultural Drainage Act under 
which the cost is equally borne by the landed interest. The hon’ble members 
who referred to these Acts forgot to notice that in both these Acts the whole 
of the cost is thrown on the landlord, and he does not get the power of 
passing on the half of it to the raiyats. Under the Embankment Act, he can 
ass it on to the tenure-holder, but not to the raiyat; under the Agricultural 
rainage Act, he cannot pass it on to either, and can only recover from 
the raiyats by raising their rents; so that the two Acts which the Government 
are asked to consider lay on the shoulders of the landlord, a burden far 
eater than the burden we propose to impose upon him by this Bill. The little 
er of these gentlemen will be heavier on the zamindars than the whole 
weight of the Government Bill. ; 

‘*I have thus dealt with the proposition that land-owners should not be 
taxed at all. I will now pass on to the second objection that land-owners and 
agriculturists should not be the only classes to be taxed, as they will not be the 
only classes that will be benefited —that the taxation proposed by the Government 
will be of the nature of class taxation. Here again, we have perhaps been a 
little too modest and have allowed ourselves to be trampled upon unnecessarily. 
It is necessary to st out that the class upon which we are se ese a cess 18 
practically the whole population, and that the class who will escape it are a 
very infinitesimal portion, hardly more than 5 per cent. We say that it is im- 
possible to devise means by which to impose a cess upon those who are not 
agriculturists, in order that they may pay their share of the cost, without 
going through an amount of labour, ranting an amount of machinery for 
assessment, for giving notice, for hearing objections, for hearing appeals, and for 
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